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.ADVERTISEMENT 


0 #ING to the encouragement give if.* to the 

sale of this Publication, the number of Plate*' 

• * 

‘n this Sec ond Volume tv ill be fouftd to exceed thoSe 

in former editions. Besides a rev*isioi\of all the 

• \ 

^ages, which, it is trusted, has been productive of 
improvement, a Variety of new and useful matter 
has been introduced* and such part- hfctfe been ex¬ 
punged altogether,, a? time had* tendered obsolete, 
>r useless. A*treaii4e on and jnothci 

lonvwtie* 'Sinyug which have bebn abided 

will 1/e found nighlMjscful to*country puichasers, 
*n In u **f the old-fc&hioiicd and too ^uumseribul 
, hapler mi Building* wlurji vnr. a bo fauUv hi many 
c*peiT«.: and a gi^t number of detached receipts 
,iwve been collected together m the t Ia*»* .P^ut* man) 
•** which are^scaroe, and extremely valuable. % 
As. man) of the‘plates are referred tom a ruftily■ 
*t places, it has been* impossible to aSsigrt aj^terf - 
page for djN*ry* plate; which has in! posed t^e ?ie- 
^ csMty >if giving the following general instructions 
< capable'of }>cing v altered heieaSter at the will qf 
jjiV individual)-*-? • 
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TO^nfE BINDEK. 


Plane to ple.ee tke> Plates aUtkz end oftktir rcippctvtc 
Volumes i wfyickate readily* ascertained fry the Plates of 
'he Second, Volu/mdheinglperU^ifktrlywgrM vol.it. 
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PART I. 

JNCIEtUT CO'lNS ANjP'I^DALS. 

A 

I T « rule in common life to put thP grafeest value on 
such things ^are most pfbfitablt, 'and from whose use* 
we may expect to reap *ihe greatest niches ; hence, coins 
and medals have, by men of business, been thought an idle 
and unprofitable amusement, fit only for such as are*suo/ict 
to melancholy; or have? no other more material employment 
»to pass awtiy their time. But the sentiments of ggntie- 
men are not £o be a general precept for ^our imiftitibn; 
since w„e shall find that, after ordinary labour and fatigue in 
business, we may b^ eased and refilled by recreations 
that are more suitable a*nd entertaining to our mind, and/ 
at the same time, reap a considerable benefit, when by in¬ 
struction we obtain improvement and increase of useful 
knowledge. 

The study fif coins ^and mftdals is he^efin high esteem, 
as it affords us the plpasur^*$f represent,tig to our iddas^he 
'state of affairs in tiqpesipast, ancf load:* us into the history 
of former ages r ^|^|«sxj6ri^ »e^actnes r and truth than the 
v«l. ii. 'writings 



2 Ae 

writings of ancient authors; which always to»be 

depended upon, byt atl frequently liaSfertobe suspected 1 , 
and require to be pul to4he test of bcttcs-authfjvily, by in?> 
spccting i/onur?fents,*ancf other remains antiquity. 

Amongjall the remans *of antiquity tliat have escapee! 
the injuries of time, ancient coins and medals may jifstly/ 
merit the«prc-cminencc; and although it must be allowed; 
tl!at antique statues,'monuments, inscriptions, and edifices 
deserve grejjJ veneration, since by them weean trace the 
history of*Tllusti'ious heroes, and bthold the magnificence, 
beauty, and order of architecture in tarries, gates, and. pa¬ 
laces, which to this dav#arc patterns and rules for our imita¬ 
tion ; vet,time has sti ini most of them ef their former beauty 
and glory, and stiil continues so to db, wl«lst we find thaf 
ancient coin lias escaped her fury, and'will remain pro¬ 
bably, in perfection, Ui^^^cshall tye no more : 
what in the formet^T'tkduccdJ^^T^enTd obscure and 
unintelligible, imvv the latter cleared to and exidainetb 
}Jv coins andjpu-cWs vu* discover the mysteries oi^gfciajtf- 
, ih ais* man/ei of w«>ryhip, &e instrument made use of ii 
fio ir sacrifices, the (*)ds lliev adqpjd^flnd the government 
of the times* M <. take a view of various magnificent tem- 
pj^ circuits, amphitheatre*., pvnmids, palaces, bridges, 
luirbouis, scjfuldiies. ttiumphal aujies, columns, obelisks, 
s, aititfher lenuuLabic pu]>lic edifices, with tlieir in~ 4 


seripiions, and*b< i 1 mi actors and letups* 1 lacy shew 

ns th* porn.fituies of hlustnous heroes,^princes, kings, and 
empeivis, together iheir habits in tifnc of peace or 
* war; the gnriaifd.s crow ns. and*vihc^ ensigns of honour. 
bestowed on vicioiicgus cymiq^ndi^s jnheir births, nr::-, 
riages, vietories, and high jumtuuis ; and,«in short, every' * 
.thing remarkable anti worthy of ’information of pos- 
tenfv. 
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and adulterated coins or medals,“arid present them with the 
following rules for the use of then!.* • 



^frequently happens that a coin of brass or coppA is pre- 
jtfeiablc to one of the same weight in gold. S«mc cpins 
are rare only on account of their regular succession ; and 
some again'ate rare, although their suite be jytermixt, of 
various sortsas for example; the medal of Antony , in 
roppejr, of the larger sort, is very scarce, but the lesser 
sort supplies the want of them ; on the contrary, those of 
Agrippina are only to he had of 1I4C Jarger kind. The 
Of/10' s are very* ^avet in copper, but tommon in silver. 
Augustus's are easy to b*c liad ot all sorts and 5i7.es. In 
ghTH* the Or bin mu Paulin/> ^TvanquiUina, anti Cornelia 
are very rare, but#n*greut*plenty in cby.per. The Colonise 


of the •middling 


t 


Vc. are veiy common, bt:\lhe larger sort 

0/ . iv scarce. Coins or medals, wTJicfi^e found but 

ia one or two calJ^jets of sovereign princes, arc Viestimable. 
Of this sort is the rndda!•of Ol!u\ iruopper, of the laigcr 
size * of which, it is said, theie is but one in being. 

We must leaqj to distinguish medals fiom currents om.: 
this we may easily do, )>v comparing the sculpture and sir r 
♦ ?f the one* and the other-, fora medal sui pa*ov botji in 
size and sculpture the current coin, and for that reasAi^if 
they hav^c been preserved and kept from injury, they arc 
the more esteemed. ^Thc.antient ftoaijn medals may be 
known by their deep im^’ressi^n, or extraordinary thick¬ 
ness, from the cufrep* co'fi. The ifilver medals which 
Avere coined in kaly, seldom’ efetcced the weight of four, 
drachms. These sorfr of medals weife distri^^fed in me¬ 
mory of cities, kings, and comlnahdcrs. ffhc medals of 
tljc colonics aire founjjl m Jk^ bflt small,' and the hfrglr 
sort, in copper, very seaAe. • 

AU 
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All colonial coins ait, *in comparison to other current' 
coins, rare and vaiuatf!<*, the more when they illustrate the' 
history of the ^pics, or^hew towns and citieSpwhich wouAd 
have bee* unknow^nvithout them, jjnd represent the ma¬ 
gistrate^ wuio caused Lh^m to be*coined Again, when, on^ 
|he reverse, one or two oxen are represented, tog£the 4 
with a prtest guiding the plough, or has ensigns of war, ij 
sjhews they arc counted to be a common coin. From these 
signs we ntfiy however learn by whom the ctJionv was esta¬ 
blished : in case the plough stands*by itself, it denotes that 
only a common, poor sort of people were sent thither: it 
the coin hoars the ensigns of wav only, it shews that the 
veterans made thoirsettlement in that country. If both 
the plough and ciftigns arc upon it,*it signifies that both ci¬ 
tizens and soldiers removed thithCr, By the different sorts 
we* may likewise learn .'yh^timrcavalvy or infantryw^urv 
Sent to these res^c' ,'ivc colonies*. f- 

Thc name o'" each eolonv is derived fffun their founder , 
all those vvK'Ilf \Vi-rc established by Julius Cajsar, aw^uled 
Julia. those of Augustus, tAititmUci In*'. 

Altliough several* colonies wfc , rt* £- i 5 ^' , lbc Romans esta¬ 
blished in Italy, yet we find no coin extant of any of them , 
ylibnfc it is apparent that this honour, was only bestowed 
^n such cities as had a privilege for.coining* which was not 
grajited^r-rinv of the cities in tyulv, besides Riftnc. , 

Hit some Grecian <.oins*we find the uni<yi or alliance of 
citie? expressed by the word omonoia ; as between Sardis 
and Ephesus, ancj iikCwisc bel^vcci^ Smyrna unu Perga- 
mus, 6rc. . , *• 

Some of the Ronton coins $stinguidi the Roman from 
.the Latin colonics. Those Vitics which»liad the image o. 
Hamulus J^d Re mug, with the wojf^on their coin, had tne 
city law grantfc^ them ;*bist such as’ had only the Latin law, 
vfeit without That impreSsio^* F 
* After Caligulak give'rnment°j^> coins of 


»f Spanish colon k: 
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• are # found, notwithstanding they, a^e in abundance in the 

* itigns of Augustus and Tibefius. /, 

• We shall now give an account of some particular and 
scarce sorts of (loins. 1. All such corns vrinich i\i their ex- 
^ tcTior form have something extauordiniry, as foij example, 
,thc* Piftlua square pieces of coin, he. arc false!^ • 2. The 
.^goodness and quality of metals are no sufficient proofs that • 
the coin is not false or adulterated : hence we may conclude 
that all thc.Gordiani of gold, likewise the Pescennii and 
Maximi, arc not much esteemed, since it is evident there is 
none genuine of j^iat metal, but perhaps counterfeited by 
Cartcron. tVe nrfay rejecl the Plotinus’s of copper, of the 
middling sort; likewise the Marcianus’s, because none arc 
•found of that si 2 e. <$. It frequently happens that in one 
country a particular sort.of coin is scarce which in another 


i&fjgnliful. Tlic Posthumi arc very scarce h\ Italy, but 
plentiful in France." Th^pr it is wnki^he JElii, in copper, 
of thq larger soij This is a hint to tix j^e who may have 
an onnqrtunity to make advantage in el^n^iiac coins. 4 . Ju» 
i.us Caesar was % first that v|^s allowed to hlfye his image 
struck on coins, /’-'V'h, in copper, of the larger size, are* 
not<o be found ; but such as have Augustus’s image ad¬ 
joined to his, are, we may be sure, coined after his death, 
aiul therefore arl of the above size must be false. 

Coins ;;re di\ ided into old and new ; the first class is , 
most esteemed, and placed among such as were Struqjt be¬ 
fore the end off the third century •, those coined after that 
time aix* counted among tho modern ones. 

Metals have, at ail times, and among '41 nations, served^ 


for making of coins : the pi ini ipal opes areg&id, silver, and 
copper. Therq are^some # nfations in the Indies whose coin 
Indeed is made of tin or pewter. ( f * 

Gold has, qf all otfier metsjsf.tht: pre^pwtncnce. »rhe* 
^nost antient £oins» in this metair were s/ryck in Greece, in 
the reign of Philip kina cr? Maced o#, and that of Ins son. 
Alexandcv the great. ImRome, gold*coins were first struck, 

* * / V- \ ^ five 
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fivfc hundred and forty-six^years after the building of that 
city, or sixty-two yyaisafter they had introduced the silver 
coin For the silver coin, according to Pliny, f had its first 
circuIation^anno**484,^ftef the foundation of Ffome, when 
Q. Ogulnitis and C. Vabius tvere consuls. > 

The gold coins are the more considerable, as their in-/ 
*trfnsic valye by fiir exceeds those of silvetf* and are on that { 
account chiefly in tlfe possession of persons of great rank 
arid fortune., ThC- silver coins may be more.easily col¬ 
lected, because their intrinsic value* is less, and the num¬ 
ber of them far greater; besides, as they throw a^great 
light on ancient history, they answer the^urpose in that 
respect as well as the gold ones. The Greeks and Romans, 
Hebrews, Goths, ^Spaniards, and ah tl^e* present sovc- 1 
reigns, have made the most use of this metal. We shall 
present the ‘curious with a ropy of a n ancient Grecian sifcVr 
coin, which represents Homer's Ifeacf oh ttnc side, and the 
memory of his bitftti on the other, near ^he river Melos. 
See plate \. mmmrn** 

The Romijn coins«.are divided in two classes, viz. those* 
under their consulship,; and those pf emperors. Ex¬ 
cept on account of antiquity, the latter are preferable,' by 

• informipg us of the names of many illustrious persons, 
which otherwise would have been Jgst in oblivion, and in 

* giving us a particular account of Jheir actions. » , 

TJil; Hebrews, who from ttye Egyptians^ had Warned 
many useful aits, might be looked upod to have l^id the 
most ancient coins injbeir possession ; yet *the contrary is 
evident from thur* scarcity amoisg t&fcm. We however 
shall here present the curious w^th a^copy of one of the 
pieces of silver, (a Jewish penarius) Tor fhirty of which 
Je'suswas sold by Judas, Matt. xxi. t V)n the reverse is a‘ 
cup ftr chalicd * it is thdught that the only real one is in the 
library, of the EsciVial, deposited tl4re by Charles V. king* 
•of *Spain. See the repntation^fiatc J. jig. 2. L 

, • t ' V* 
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.The Punic or Carthaginian (joins arc said to be firs?in¬ 
troduced by queen Dido, bfit non^jof them are now to be 
^iad. We 4 shill here give one,specimcn of that sort of 
coin, which, rot its remarkable im^vcssfcn, isWorthy the 
’notice of the curio As. See plctlc I./?£..3. \ 

% T t?e Spaniards imitated the Carthaginians inljitir coins, 
as being under t^icir subjection : but it h. to be lamented* 
that the characters then in use are rtew defaced, and Ule- 
gihle: wh^seby many things are hid from our knowledge. 

Under the Gothic #lass of coins are comprehended all 
such as are of atj aukward form and stamp, without any 
art or curidsity^ They commenced currency after the de¬ 
solation of the Ro;nan empire. What can* be gathered 
from their ohs'eme* inscriptions, are ynly the names of 
their kings or t) rants, as Atalarius, Wittigis, Torilae, Attila. 
c&m their silver cyin consisted more of copper and iron, 
than of silver; jyid ih'u*eir gold >.n\cs, hardly the foujih 
part jvas of thatlnctal; the rest was a fixture of silver and 
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, We comefJ^w to the copjpcr coin^ widen ; 
greatest light in Ar history. The avarice of men has at all 
times been such as to pay no regard, but meH the most cu¬ 
rious gold and silver coins, to answer their insatiable passioty 
for gain ; wlyfe copper coins, on account of their small 
value, escaped their destructive hands. With respect to • 
antiquity, that copper coyis bgar the pre-eminence? gime 
they were in vogue long before those of gold an j silver. 
They 1 are held in great esteem .among the antiquaiians, 
because they find die same illustration qji tlieni as they dy 
on the former. All the time that the Gredks were under 
the Roman go^enqdCnt, tJfifcy struck a vast quantity of cop ¬ 
per coin, with curias and ingenious devices ^ but very l>\v 
in silver, and, fewer in gold : 4 thej etftablishii*ettts of colonic*s 
were chiefiyxoined omco^per u-mcdals/sxccpt some few, 
are of teofl^er^ tljfs precis and Romans made use o f|jold 

i • * J* „ A, _ _ it7 _ i z ■ . _ . • ^ 
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t « r , 

tw« sorts of the smaller*size of these coin; the firsUis 
that of Agrippina, the Mother c of Nero, with Diana on the 
reverse : the second, which is something laiger, represents 
Zenobia, w/xlow *bf Ot^enafus, and queen or Pafmyra. See* 
plate I. figi 4, 5. . e * r 1 

The rfibldlc size of copper coins are, before all others,*in / 
•great esteem, because they illustrate the ^tchievements of ( 
hesofcs, their conquests and victories; tl;ey also inform us^of 
th« origin of worslfip among the ancients. Every province 
had some particular aim in perpetrating the memory of 
their lawgivers, and men of renown. The Amasians re¬ 
presented on them Hompr*', because theyl&pposed he was 
born in their*province.^ The Ephesians held their temple 
dedicated to Dian$. for their greatest htjnour; on which 
account they exhibited its grandeur on all their coins. 
The city Xscalon, in Palcsjia^always Represented qKC^h 
Simaramis the foundroe^Tand many other cities followed 


ict c 
\ 


their example. * 

'' The Phceq^ans* were the first that made the 
considerable m the marine. r-Thc Greeks learnt it of 
them, and otfier nations followed ti)eir'c£amp]c. By these 
they established the colonies in Europe ; on which ac¬ 
count wp find many marks of honour, and the memory of 
such popular advantages, preserved on these* coips. And 

• thus by inspecting into the figure,s and inscriptions ^of the 
sevcfaf,ancient qoins, we ma^'unfold the my series aiVl rea¬ 
sons they, at first, were intended for: some, indeqd, re¬ 
present poetical fiction^ only in a most beautiful and charm¬ 
ing manner; but «otbers have tlieir stamp from historical 
truth. r J here ‘is a curisus mpdal, t in CQjjpcr, of the middle 

* Homer is aimed by j yeven great cities, which has given rise to 
the following disti*:,^. in Latin , ( ‘ « 

“ Smyrna, Rhodt*s)Coloph<»\ SalamisJChid*, Argps, Athena; } 

. “ 6rbk de patril certat^fomere; t«&{ 'M- H fa * ‘ 

* f 0 ^ f ' ‘ 1 ' ' 

It was Strabo, not Homer, who was ..JBA 
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* biz£, which represents Julia, sister to Julia Domina, consort 
to the emperoif Severus : tfie revise is admirable, for it 
has the twelva signs of the Zodiac, in the same figures 
that are made pe of by astroirdmqjs tcNthis May. The 
Amasians, an J^siatifc people, honoured .her with this coin 
or'tneflal, perhaps, to signify that h*cr wisdom mpfited the 
^.empire of tlic caah, and her virtue the glory of th^ heavens. * 
See plate II. fig. 1: pr it may allude *to the name of the 
Princess, which in the Syria-Phaenician h&guage signifies the 
sun: for as that planit distributes its light t*^the rest of 
the luminaries, sh$, in like manner, in her time, was the 
brightest ortianjarift of the* imperia^court. 

Concerning the goins of the largest size, the artists of 
‘antient Greece, *^s wqll as Rome, havejiad more scope to 
exert their skill: the senate of Rome authorized the coin- 
ir.$*>f them, by ^dding the mark of S. C. upon*them, not 
only to determine the' tvaight, but likewise the figures and 
devices of thenyjf As these coins exhibited the real like- 
r^cc: of the ejnpihrnrs. and the reverse *f Ibe^ was finished 
.with some historical ])iece oj othcr ; to the greatest nicety ^ 
and perfection, they are^the more esteemed and valued. 

Medals are, by most Antiquaries, judged to.he struck for 
the amusement and satisfaction of great and illustrious per-* 
sons; as to t]i!*r v day it is customary among the sovereign 
princes, on particular occasions, to cause medals to be • 
struck*\>n inaugurations,^coronations, marriages, jbitfhs, 
&c. arm to be distributed to persons of rank and fgsliion. 
The Greeks and Romans were very, ambitious by such means 
to perpetuate their memory ; and this ‘they thought would 
be accomplished, when, with the greatest "ingenuity and 
art, they were §trudlf or st&npt in copper; for, although 
‘those medals shocn^ fall into* tlie hands of their enemidsj 
they, considering their low v^lum, and a^ririfmg rathef the 
.great curiosity and artlbestowod on them, would qnfhat 
\ account ketf su«3 £re|efve* them ; jwhile they might ipclfr 
those struck inrgfhid Mid silver. We shall here give a 

/ \ . copy 
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cof»y of an extraordinary curious medal, v'hich on the QiiC 
side represents thg emperor Com modus, ^«and on the rc- 
verse, one of the completest sacrilices th^t is left among 
the remair/s of Sntiiju^ty. * See plate I. jrg. S, 6 
* ( 


4 ' 


c , Of new, or modern Coin$ 

» • t 

'These arc held 3i great esteem apiong such virtuosos 
as r entertain -mord* value and veneration for *the modern 

r 

than antierfi coins, because they cofiie within the order of 
tiie Christian sera, or even their own-.memory. These 
coins will afford the curious collector a sef^s of succession 

O # 

of popes, emperois, ^ings, princes, republics and cities, 
nay, even of some*celebrated persons' 1 !n public or private 
life; and there is hardly any thing remarkable, but what 
tvo find commemorated for the information of succee^ftig 
ages. These sort of coins arc •not on^v beautiful, but 
plain and easy to be understood by such S s have the least 
knowledge ofTnto. y: they represent to us imagfiSr.^f 
^persons, the engagements the -1 have happeued both by sea 
and land, the sieges jif towns, triumphal entries, solemn 
funeral processions, alliances, marriages, and every tiling 
4 else that, concerns, or may relate to, ecclesiastical and civil 
occurrences. In all modern coins we fincl^he date of the 

t t 

year, norjron we be so easily imposed upon wkh respect. 
to ODifptcrlcits,. for we may plainly distinguish the" rtarnpt 
from the cast on>‘S. w , 

The succession or syrics of popes we may have Koth in 
cilvcr and copjierf fi'om Martin Vv« who lived in 1330, to 
the present time. Such as have been coined before that 
time arc suspected, and looked upon as Vncertain; whether 
joined in tlue reign of .them,’ or by th|fr successors. Six¬ 
tus fV. was t'lfc first who* ljad his mrngC' stampt on his 
coin, this -inscription, u t j l sjr, a t fyPu|uc a: ; and 

fioin this begins the Regular *ori3# snece&ion of 

.1 " ‘3 * * 

popes handed to us in coin. Ti^s goldencoin of pope 


EugtSnius 
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Eugeni us V. thrft was struck in *h^ time of the couneif of 

Jflorence, was inly to be met with ip the late king of 

France’s caj?in«t of coins. Her* we must observe that 

these are real cpins, but of cast onc§ weTtavc a complete 

succession fromiSt. Peter tfi the* present fime. * 

TVe miglit, ii\dcetl, make a successive collection of the 

, coins of the western emperors, in case we werp to corfi- * 

plete it with divers^,sorts of little or*no value: and* the 

regular succession of the house of Austria,is not to he 
. . *« 
easily met with, but* from 14G3, when Fertlinand III. 

caused his triumphal entry into the city of Rouen to be 

stumpt on fcoiiy^The order of th.p Spanish succession on 

coins is tiacetl from .Philip I. father to Charles V. 

* The new, on i^odt^n, medals, commence from the time 

the Goths were driven out of Italy ; and about three ccn- 

ago, the Popes began to cause their histories to be 

struck on medals* which custom has been followed by most 

of tin; KuropeauVpiinces. 

.T shall^cmiclude this subject with .Jtakin^somc notiefc 
concerning * 3 - ^ 


Modern Medals. 

Thu derivaiihn of the word medal has no nerd of any 
■ _ 1 _ _ 
farther explanation than that it implies a piece of metal, • 

where^h are ^struck images, symbols, figures, insertions 

and mottos, with the greatest ingenuity, perfection and 

beauty*, art is able to produce, to-ptppctuate the memory 

and exploits of princes and illustrious pontons, and for con-* 

\ eying down to posterity such occurrences and transactions' 

as are most rgma^able, sind worthy the information of 

future ages. Hen/^wc shall do weil to distinguish medals 

from the circulating, 'or current?.co*in ; ip tfie one is sfruck 

.upon some particular Ipr # extraflrdinary occasion, qpd,the 

pother for convenience IciAhe generti transactions of tjad<? 

And business. K 
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The modem medals derive their origin, r>rder, and suc¬ 
cession, as has already keen said, from the ime the Goths * 
were driven out of Italy.« Before their inc rsiqn into that, 
county, art^ ant?*scieiyres flourished to the* tigjfest degree, 
and medals* were sfcruck at Rome with exquisite bcautv and 
perfection* but when the Goths, Vandfrls, Huns afid 
'Lombards Jiad subdued Italy, and had th# possession and / 
government, all arts &nd sciences were^at a stand, and the 
most ingenious artPsts changed their implements for those 
of war. However, no sooner were* those barbarous na¬ 
tions expelled that country, but the liberal arts and sciences 
began to revive. r ’ * 

Most antiquaries agree, that, of the mocffcrn medals, 
those that were struck in the reign qf* Claudes the Great ’ 
are the most ancient. Next to those, the medals of the 
emperor Lorn are in high esteem, as arf those of OtUirf. 
who was the founder of the city • of ’Magdeburg in Ger¬ 
many. * l«. , 

* Among thg/nqrlaki struck in the XIVth rent^v. yfia^pf 
John Huss is very r^re and valuable. In #hc XVtli ccn- f 
tury we find Vied a]s increase; but those that were struck 
in the reign of Charles V. arc held preferable to any'of 
/.he rest., In tlic XVlth, and the present century, medals 
continued their increase, and have at this^ijic arrived to 
'the highest perfection. « 

Tb««fnost coryplctc caoiqet o£ modern menials ifufoer- 
many, is judged to be that of the king of*Prussia; they 
give a succinct account^ oe history, of that illustrious no use, 
and its noble exploits and heroic arlioiifc, b(!th in time of 

peace and war, in a regular succession, for sc\eral gene- 

• * * , • 

rations. • 


X 


' In Italy wq find the .history of the Fbpes, in tlicir sue- ’ 
cessions, reguEM^exhibitcal pn medals, for three centuries 
past, # Thcy are published* curkuislr engraveq on copper, 
together with the historical explaflafcorf ofcthena. *- ^ 

l could have wished to have given'the; curious a more- 

* v 1 
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, perfect account of the several oabinets of ancfent and«mo- 
dern medals ijp England; no doubt but they would equal 
' any other \n ifurope. At present I shall content myself 
; with stating, 4iat those medals struck itMdns^ Charles II’s 
reign are in hVh esteem,among the*connoissours, on ac¬ 
count of tlieirl elegant sculpture. The medal ,dIso struck 
at the reformation, in king Henry V Ill's reign, is very 
valuable and scarce; as are those Struck in the tifn* of 
Oliver CromwclPs usurpation. The coronation medals of 
king George I. as likewise those struck for She inaugura¬ 
tion of liis present majesty, and the late queen Caroline, 
are of an exquisite, beautiful imjycssion. 

France; ^indeed, »boasts the pre-eminence of all the cabi¬ 
nets in Europe.* The history of the jnedais it contains is 
printed, together with copies of them very curiously en- 
gfttven on copperplates. 

In Holland,.-modern*medals are very plentiful.'* They 
are struck, w’^out controul, not only in. commemoration 
v-f public*-* state-affairs, but likewise* on p\^vate occasions, 
as on births, nuptials and 1 urials, ^in families of rank and 
fashion. As the Dut<^i arc very sjtyricai in their devices, 
they have given frequent offence in the symbols exhibited 
on some medals, to several sovereign princes; ^especially 
in time ,of Wi?.‘ With respect to the matter of the rac- 
d.-ts, we must observe,that, for the generality, they are 
inad.' of pure gold or siker, without the jillay of aAy,othcr 
mcUj. Some indeed are struck on supcifinc copper. 

The size of medals, is divided 4 n the small, middling, 
and large. Of the smaller,sort are found hut few, and ;ye 
valued much, because of thp curious anJ artful sculpture 
bestowed on thei^. The**middle sort arc about the size of 
a crown-piece, agd, the most in*voguc. The large Wf, 
which are called medallions? are hut scfidm struck, Except 
intended for par^ukr ipresehts. The medal gtrgck in. 
gold, in king mfiry bill’s J534, on account «o£ 

. ’ the 
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tha reformation in the cfrurch, weigh* seventeen and a " 
half ducats. / r jl - * 

The utility of tliese r^edals is next to i>e considered 
and as it hffs aijwady been* observed, that me ancient coin 
and medal* throw gfcat ligtyt on ancieift history, so it may s 
be said with respect tef modern*medals, that by tli£ bare 
•inspection of them we reap the same benapit; we not only ^ 
viqw* the portraits of illustrious persons both civil and 
ecclesiastical, but Aikewise, on the reverse, are infonrfcd 
upon what qfcasion those medals wore struck. 

Some medals shew the grand revolutions that have hap¬ 
pened both in church and state. ' They inform us of 
grand coundls, synods, and extraordinary Vmventions, 
on several occasions. *A gold medal was sjfack in memory * 
of the council of Florence, by pope Eugine IV. In the 
XIVth cenlqry is the remarkable medal <jf John IIuss. mJm 
the XV th century, about one hundred tcais after John 
Huss, began the reformation by Luther, Xi Germany, on 
which accountymany^medals were struck ; with the jma%p.s 
of not only that grand reformer, Luther/ but likewise t 
those of Mtfamhlhonj Erasmus, Calvin,'Zwinglius, and 
otliers. To this sort of medals belong such as were struck 
in Holland, in memory of the Spanish inquisition. 

The medals that were struck on accojj/t, of heretics, 
,are many in number; in Germany arc ttiose ofiThomas 
Munster, Knipper Dolling, John van Lydcn, aud*»;jny 
others. * Dr. Becker in Amsterdam, who was the author of 
a celebrated treatise, called The inch anted World, bad his 
memory perpetuated* on a fine md&d, Which was caused 
to be struck by'his fiieqds, with the date of 29 Jui. 1692. 

A great number of m6dals*liayd bcenVstruck on account 
of moral virtues, exhibiting the mottos V several princes, * 
add other illustrious persons* On a mfedal of Frederick III. 

# elector of Saxony Jin Luthor’s timc,/s tlpsmotto .* ver- t 
. bjjm domjni maret w ^ETERNV»,':*<3^,the medals of ‘ 

* '■ " the • 
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the emperor Leopold I. .are these words; labo’re et yj- 
dustria :— thy/s we find \he iribttos of several other 
princes on the^ medals. The |ymb<Jl of piety was by 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, wjpres&nted on a 
medal, by a w^marf with her .bands folded, rating with 
oni of her feet pn am anchor, alluding to hope in /Sod. 

Of what use -jod benefit medals are in the stucly of p<j- • 
litical history, cnronology, heraldry, poetry, 'literature, 
physic, clie.mistiy, astronomy, geography, architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, &c. would be a las£^oo large to 
be inserted , from what has already been said, the curious 
may be innitcc^d have Recourse to such authors as have 
written at I#;-ge upon these subjects. * 

We shall now giv.e A short explanation of such figures 
and emblems , Kc. as are found both on ancient and modern 
ccyijf and medals ; and divide this subject under two dif¬ 
ferent heads : wc first inspect the side of the coin whxsreon 
is represented ti^ image, or head ; and secondly, the re¬ 
verse, withthe-Jgurcs or symbols. n # \ • 

t 

* » . • 

Explanation of the Figures on the ^ I mage, or Head-side 

of the Coin. • 

The heads ."hich appear on coins are either Covered, 
after various fashions, or uncovered. , 

\\np we find, on imperial coins, heads uncovered, it 
denote^ that the. prince represented is either a reaf or 
adopted son ; such is Nero the younper ; JEdius the adopt¬ 
ed son of Adrian ; and Aurelius, that! of ^Vntonius. Some¬ 
times it signifies a prince that never came to the imperial 
dignity, as Drusur, GervnjmK’us, Antonius, &c. How¬ 
ever, it is to be observed, that this rule is not always with¬ 
out exception^ smetsin both instances the .contrary may be 
produced* •■•.a , 

The jccur ? various fashions/the, 

$ royal diadem, the use whereof was 
a . long 


most ancie 
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long bfcford Crowns, and <jniy the property of kings j they •• 
were in the latter end^f the*Roman emfcre made use of , 
by the emperors. * Thi^ diadem was a yllet round the 
head, whidfi is sometimes presented larged than at others t 
it was ticd»behind v and both ends of the ri/bon hung dowh 
the neck? ot>cr the shouWers. After Constantine the <rr#Kt, 

• the emperors wore them garnished with Jbne or two rows . 
o£j*:arls and precious stones: it was likewise allowed to* 
ba worn by the emperors consorts. . > • 

The imperial crown, from the feign of Julius Cassar, 
has, for the generality, been a wreath^ of laurels, which 
was presented to that emperor, to be wan^upan liis head, 
by the senate of Rome. % 

Justinian was the fifst emperor that introduced crowns ;• 
these weie sometimes arched low, and sometime higher, 
and broad! \; on the top was always fixed a cross. JJJie 
crovrtn itself was richly ornamented with the choicest 
pearls. I 

• The radiapi cro^’n, on ancient coin, Ignifies that the 
prince was, Vrilhcr in his life time, or death, 

•Deified. - 

Wc fiud other sorts* of ciowns Ailed rostrate, or naval- 
browns. They were shaped in imitation of beaks of a 
ship: tfiese were picscntcd to such as h/H gained a vic- 
toiy at sea. Agrippa received one *of^nat kinfl, after he 
had % gained a complete victory over M. Antony’s •fiCeT at* 
sea. * • I 

Some arc called corpme murales, or mural crowns : 
those lud the resgmbiance of walfs.or towers. They were 
bestowed evdh on common soldiers, and such as had 
stormed, and were the*first tha£ %ntei%, a fortified town : ! 
those sort of crowns yrcrc likewise pn^ced on the images? 
bf those Gods-4i^t were patrons o reties* ^nd towns de¬ 
dicated to their protection. Thu^Cybete, and the other 
«en!i of provinces and nations,**ild these t airt of»crowri£ 
for their distinctioif. ’ * . 1 - 
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,The cororue huercina (jnade pf oak branches) were 
^fiven to such a ; were conquerors a* public shews. 

<* The priqsts’j head-ornament Consisted of t^e shape of 
an ox's head, ; ibout which were ragged the vessels made 
% use of to hold the entrails, hnd,likevt r ise the £opes by 
wfticli*they conducted the sacrifice to the altar.* Of this 
t sort one is founa'ym a coin of Augustus. • t 

The helmets of the Greeks and Romans are easily dis¬ 
tinguished. , This sort of covering is one of tjie most an¬ 
cient, and appears on'coins and medals not oVily on the 
heads of emperor* and kings, but even on those of the 
gods thcmsfclvf^T Those on a Roman head* have com¬ 
monly twm tdmgrs. like those of Mercury. On royal hel- 
•mets are frequently found horns, either those of Jupiter 
Ammon, or those of an ox, or of rams, to demote their 
particular courage and magnanimity. ‘ , 

To foreign he^d-ornanlents we may add the Armenian 
and Syriac Mitra f which resemble a bishop\s mitre, oniy # 
somctimgg lf .‘ ,i f , y ire of a square form,‘and sometimes in- 
ejented a-top. ^ ♦ , • 

The tiara, resembling a papal enwn, was peculiar to 
the kings of Persia. r J lie Phrygian and Armenian mitre 
was only worn # by kings. Many of the Grecian kings ' 
covered their -.loads yvith the lion’s skin of Hercules, 

j * 

whjgh is observed on Philip, the father of Alexander. 
Thcy"ikiVe been imitated by some Roman* emperors, *as 
Comnitllus, Sever&s, and others. * 

A vail, wherewith princes or empeiors heads are some¬ 
times covered, denotes either their priest!/ office, or their ’ 
being deified, with which dignity all the empeiors to Con¬ 
stantine the Gre.’it wtfre honoured. However, in the latte* 
thd of tlie empire, find that ,>he Leads of tht! emperors • 
were surrounded with Radiant b«atns, a§ is^ainly seen on 


the coins of hjaurice, a;^d others*; tliis is likewise found 
i<3t>but tht heads of some “of the' fi&t jemperors. Tile 


later Constantinopolitan emperors, up to Justinian, out of 
void'll. » uncommon 


* 
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"uncommon zeal and dgvfitioiy place the image of Christ, ’ 
the virgin Mary, or some saint, on thejrcverse, with a 
radiant circle rotund thdr head. The lwlids. of the gods 
arc in like manntyr Covered with crowm., lielms, vai^s, 
bonnet^, yr othef mar^s of distinction. | 
t A croflm, or wreath of laurel, denote! Apollo, and*the 
geryi of the Roman senate. I 

A wreath, with cars of corn, signifies the goddess Ce¬ 
res. And gne of*flowers denotes the goddess -Flora. 

A wrcatli of vine-leaves denoted Bacchus and the Bac¬ 
chanals. • 

A rudiani crown is *a sign of the Sun^whSn they pro¬ 
ceed from the headland are not separatedit by a 
ciicle. • • * # • 

The helm is ascribed to Mars and Minerva, and if an 
owlis placed thereon, it is a sure sign *>f the latter. • 

A cap, resembling a night cap, denotes Vulcan and the 
t Cyclops j buy if there is found a star, is designed for 
Castor and «rolliJX." ' _ tr"r 

f vi 

A ccrtaiy measure, seen cn the head oi Scrapis and the 
Genii, shews their providence, ajid the measure they dis¬ 
tribute both*to men and beasts, for their sustenance. * 

Jun® is frequently covered with a veil. 

Apis is figured in the shape of .an qv between whose 
horns is, a flower; the forehead is marked with a white 
st!lr, *and ovci-the beau is-the moon, in its increase*. Osi¬ 
ris isMistinguishcd in the same manner* ^ 

Isis and Canopjj* Carry a flywer befotc them, resem- 

* bling a lily ;,as*tiocs the goddess*Spes, or Hope. 

r I'he Pantheon rcfljeseqfs s^vcraLdeities in one, of this 
jve have an example from thfi coin ol Antonius Pius which’ 

* figure denotes, by the indented ertywn, the Sun; by the 
horns, JupilcMtinmon ;*by the long beard, Pluto; by the 
trfdtfht, Ncptutic ; and f>y the«fcw jpted serpent, yEsculapius. 
’Hiese sort of fiaircfe fire frequently met with oil ancient 


coins. 


If 
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M If the image If a prince be represented with both hands, 
carrying, in onij.j a globe, it shews fiim # to be a sovereign. 
®n this glolje h sometime seen § a winged victory, which 
denotes that h« sovereignty derived, »and was* obtained, 
4y^hi^vi :toriou\ arms. On other* is found a ‘cross, de¬ 
noting the empre to be dedicated to Christ. These last 
#are only found tojf)e coined after Constantine. • • 

On an imperial sefiptre, especially that of th<j Constan- 
tinopolitan, 'wc find ar^apple with an eagle, tofyignify that 
their government was arbitrary, and without controul. 

Tly god of thc^hoon carries a half moon on his shoul¬ 
ders, by whidirne is known ; for Aiat planet ifcas thought 
to be of m ilc.kind, and that he pinished such as adored 
the same in th5 ^>hap<5 of a goddess, with unhappy mar¬ 
riages. 

'ft smith’s hamnler .and anvil 
Anubis is known 'j>\ the head of 
presents Hercule^. 


denotes Vulcan. The 
Atlion’s skin re- 


a dog, 


Lyii( 


I 


An Explanation of the Figures on ihe Reverse of some 
• Ancient Coins. • 


<• 

A figure halding in one hand a thunder-bolt, and an 
eagle under his ite^, denotes Jupiter: but crowned with 
Jauff’.. hplJing a lyre in liis’hand, represents Apoflo.# , 
MostTHeitics, gegii, and Heroes, are distinguished the 
horn of ^plenty, to denote that our riches, happiness, and 
satisfaction, are owing to their provid£rfte § diligence, and 
protection. * t * 

* The Cadutcus, or pinged .staff, twisted about with two 
serpents, is a particular mark of^ Mer cury; yetjtis borne’ 
by other gods, to d»note good^governmjjnt, peace, alid 
Happiness. * ^ # . t , 

. > The T^hyrsUS, or a. sttf£*twisted 4 about with ivy, or # a 

- vine, is a mark of Bacchus, or his followers, who through 
excessive drinking of wine grow delirious. 

c ^ A branch 
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A branch ol laurel inrtlie hr.nd of an etaperor, denotes 


fanclj, peace, 
lew established 

i 

« 

fasui, op stafi- 


and the vessel, 
id of the* sucii- 


his conquests and friuihphs. If an olive 

Ensigns Cf \y<n - on an altar, signify a 
colony of . ancient and disbanded soldiers 

A rudder on a globe, followed by tli 
• bearers, denotes sovereign autlioritv. 

,A ship in full saij shews the cnjoynfnt of success in. 
worldly affairs. , m 

Abunclj'ftf grapes intimates plenty, joy, and a good 
vintage. 

A bent tapered cap, with two hangi^ down fillers, to¬ 
gether with'the utensils? for sacrifices, are i^virles of priest¬ 
hood. 'l'he head of Che beast denotes the sacvTjfr itself ; 
with the axe vvhelcwith it is killed, thef dish to hold the 
entrails, and the knives to divide it. The vasculum was a 
vessel wherein they kept the holy, witter; the spi inkier, 
wherewith they spiinklcd the spectators; 
by which they poured the wine on the lym 

ilCC. \ 

y>- 

A waggon denofes the rffagistrate, either the tedilev 
prxtor, or consuls; each had the. privilege to be carried in 
a waggon of* ivory. A waggon drawn by horses, lions, or 
elephants, shews either a triumph, or deifying, of a prince; 
but if drawn by mules, it relates to-the deifying of illustri¬ 
ous ladies. - 1 

A fvheel on 1 a coin signifies that in the reign o-^such a 
prince the public roads have been impiovcd. fat the 
feet of Fortune, it,shews the instableness of that goddess. 

All the gods and goddesses haVe their p:u tit ular marks 
or symbols; Jove is known bv.his tfcundcr-bo]t and eagle ; 
Neptune by his trident and dolphin , ^uno-by her peacock; 
/Eseulapius by the sefpeiVj; the Egyptian god Canopus is 
represented by \eo eartheif vessel, wjlh a head rising out o ' 
its c m*outli ; Cytielc lias a crpvvn /bf powers* on her head, 
an'd a lion lying at hVr Feet; Ceres is Crowned with a gait- 
l.md of corn-ears; and Flora with on$ of flowers; Diana 



* 
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known by th| half mon^ on*her head; Venus by*an 
^ djiplc in her hard, or accompanied lay (Jupid, ora rudder; 
sometimes s^c l.as a shield and helm, to denote the force 
of love ; Pea*cc ^represented by an ol^'c-b?3nch, or a torch, 
by which the ensign!? of wjjr ar<s set^on*firc ; Ptcftidence is 
% UgTrred*with a stktf in her hand, touching a glo£>«* to sig¬ 
nify her governing the world ; Piety is commonly expres¬ 
sed hy being veileM, fir having her hadds lifted up towards 
heaven, or .with a censer of frankincense, at; her feet *a 
crane ; which bird is an*emblem of filial duty, because they 
are said to take ca#c of their parents when old; Liberty 
carries in otoe hmn a hat, and in fche other a rod ; Vesta 
carries aljpdmng towrh in her han^; Liberality carries a 
Square tabic, m%rketi, with certain pqjnts; three naked 
female figures represent the Gracesthe three Furies are 
figi«ed with dagger, torches, and other weapons in their 
hands, and their heads* are covered with snakes instead of 
hair. .Figures siting, and pouring water oil of a vessel, 
signify the rivers.* • • \ 

t Provinces and countries wyre always distinguished by 
certain marks: thus, Africa is figured l>v an*«clcphant's 
head, scorpion, lion, or tyger, those animals Jniving their 

* origin from that quarter. Asia was distinguished hy # a ser¬ 
pent, or ruddei;, ■ because the Romans could not go to that 
par^of the* world blit by shipping. Europe had no other 
distingajiJhing mark but what is («i a coin, struck at $d(*n, 
which represents Jfipiter’s carrying off Europa. Maccdon 
appcars*like a driver ■with a whip in Jjis hand, which de¬ 
notes the plenty of the. finest horses* i» th::t province. 
Mauritania was likewise figured with a running horse, 
^because that countr/ prochVcii the best race-horses.— 

Xgypt is known bjjrxhe sistrumv musical insisument; as 
„ also by the stojk, or the crocp^tlc. * is represented 
my a woman seated on $ terrestrial globe, .with a scyptre 

* arid cornucopia in hbr hartd* and*a •crown on her he§d. 
Gallia appears in the habit of a soldier, with a sort of 

# * . spear 
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.• «. * ' 
sp£ar in his hand. Arabia is. denoted by ii camel, as like- •< 

wise the balsam and t irankincense-tree. nicily represent*. * 

itself in a figure with tfcree legs, on account of its three 

capes. Germany appears iike a large woman, r armed witli 

shield and spear- *Great-Britain as Ifcani/g on a ruddef, 

with th<5*liead of a sh*p at her feet. * Corinth has* foi**flsf 

iftark a wjngcd Pegasus, The city of Ephesus is denoted 

bf a stag, which anftnal is dedicated to E)iana. 

•A phoeni$ represents eternity; sometimes, it signifies 
the hope of better times. A peacock and eagle shews a 
prince deified. A capricorn, whether ljy himself, or with 
another, is always the §ign of th*e nativi^wrf Augustus. A 
crowned dolphin, with Neptune’s trident, ra^an emblem 
of commerce, and^sovercigntv over,the fa. A dog with* 
a muscle signifies the city of Tvre. Oxen arc marks of 
patience and strength ; they also signify pcdcc. A c o^. is 
an image of the deity of the mo&n, and sometimes of 
Merei:**y. B/an elephant is denoted eternity, on account 
of the long, life, of. that animal; but cort.m onjy a sign of 
( public shew/; and ijt likewise^denotes Afri«ft. 

This is frlie short explanation of some of the figures we 
find on anejent coins. Such of the curious who make 
i themselves acquainted with them, will reap no small bene¬ 
fit in the study, till by diligent reading, ^ihd frequent ex¬ 
amining of antique, as well as modern coins a)id medals, 
th«y V ia y grory more perfect. We shall only addy^ 

. . ' f 

A short Explanation of some Abbreviations » which fre¬ 
quently occur omihe ft’oman Coins. 

A. * ‘ .-Alee VViim. 

% J tJ 

4 A. Aulus. c ««—« 

ACl’- Affiants ^ * *j # A E l':- Atterqitas. 

Apl^B. Adhbemicvs. <• AF Africa , s. Africamts. 

* AI 4 IX CUR. JFxhlis Qmulis. * ANT. 'Antonins, s.^Antom- 


AED. PL. JEdilis Plebis, 


ms. 


ARAB. 
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ARAB. Arabics. IX P. Dii Penates. • 

•ARAB. ADQ. Arabia Ait- \ # E. 

# quisita. t EX. S. C. Ex Sqnatus Con - 

^lUG. August)ft, s. Augur. sultp. *• 

AUGG. two smguki. 

ItUG&G. Mret- Augusti. 

■ AUR. Aurelius. 

B. * 

BRIT. Briktnnicus. 

C. * 


•EX. A.*PU. Argenio 

Publico, or * (tutoritatc 
Pub lied. „ • ' 

El R. mitre sens. * * 

• T«. § . 

F. mitts or />&/, or /!7ir 
or /mV. 


C. Caius. * 

CAft. A. Vtcsw^lugustus. FE 1 ^. Felix. 

C. w CA^A^esur., FL. Flavius. 

CENS. P. Ceitfqr perpetuus. % G. 

C. L. V. Colonia Julia Vic - GERM. Germanic us. 

4,ri r, or Valentip,. G. P. R. Genio >Populi Ro 

CN. Cneus. * * mani. 

COL. # Colonia. 1 jk. 

COL. NF.M. Colonia Ke~ HF.L. Hehjiu, or HehetiuS. 


mausensis. 


CONS. SUO. Conservaiori 
suo. ■ * 


. HER. ,Ifennehius, or Ht- 
■ . • . 


renma. 


1. 


CL. V. Clipcus Votivus. IUN. Junior. • 

CL. or Cl .AU,D. Claudius. IMP. Imperaior. 

COS. Consul. ' t 1MPP. lmpcratores. 
CQb.\*Consides. I,S M. R. Jiyio Sospiki Ma~ 

CORN. Cornelius. ter Regina. , 

CUR. !X. F. Curavit Delia- ITE. Jterum. 
rium Faciendum. ,, |UL. Julies. , 

D. ( * JlfST. Justus’. 

* T). Dccimus. > , ’ * •. J. O.’M. SACK. Jtwi Opti- 

*D. M. Diis Manillas. _ i e'rojltaximo Sacrum- 

| DES. Designqtus. *•* A* * *L. * 

* D. N. Dominus Nosier t L.* Lucius. • 

* # D.D. NfcN. Domini 'Nostii • LE Q.*Legatm, 

1>1D. Didins. LEP. Lepidus . 

. * . uc. 

f • 1 


• « 
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LIC? Licinius. * P^RyEF. UR$. Pro-fee tux, 

M. .* Urbis. * 

MES. Messiys. t PRON. Pronepoq. # 

M. Marcus. ^ , Q. * 

MAR. CL.'Marcellus Clo-+ Q. t Quintus, hi Quaestor. ^ 
dius. * , * Q. C. M.'P. If Quintus CJ£ 

M.*F. Mar pi Filius. ci/ius Metellus , /Vmj /»«- 

M.OTACIL. Mareid Ota - per a top. ® 

ce7/<2. - , • Q. P. Qu/cstor Pouetorius* 

MAG. Q.PR . *Qu<estor Provinciu lis. 

MAX. Maximus. Q. DESIG*, Qiuestor Dcsig- 


N. 


natus. 



N. C. Nobilissimus Ceesar. 

N. Nepos, or Nosier^ R. P. lies Public a. 

N.N. Nostri , or Kostromm. R. P. C. liei Publicic Con- 
NEP. REEL Nepfuno Pc- stituendep. «* 

REST.'Festituit. 

ROM. EX. AUG. Romp K 


duci. 


°i 


O. Optime. 

OB. C. S. Ob* Gives jSei'va- 
' . * 
tos. 

?, 

P. Publics, or Pater. 

P. M. Pontifex Maximus. 
•P. F. Pius Felix. 
VEKT.+Pjrtina.f. , 

PERC. tPercennius. 

P. R. Populus Romanics.. 
UR. Preetor. t * 
PROP. Proprietor. 

PROC. Proconsul. 

PEfOQ. Propiuestor. , 
I*OMP. Pompeiu 
P. o| POT. Potentate. J 

FEKjP. Perpetuus. • , 


Augusto. t 

S/‘ 




SALL. Sallustius. 

S. C. Senatus Consult 0 . * 

S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populu*- 
' guc liomanuf. 

SEPT, * Septimius. * r 
SEV. Stverus. 

SE'X. Sextus. / 

SEC. ORB. Securitas Vrbts 
T 

*T. 77/jw. 

' Tir TibWius. 

TER. 'Agentius, or Tcr- 
tius.'P f . 

TE\^P. Temporum . 

Tfib. P. Tribmitid Poicstatc.' 

TREB. ' 


/ 
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‘VIREB. Trebonihnus. 

Ui V. 

m0B 

V v 2uintu$. % 

VIL. PUB. Villa Publica. 
VIRT. Virtus. * 
^TC. Victoria. 

■VESP. Vespasianus. 

V. C. Fir Clarisshfiys. 


VOT. X. MULT. XX. Me¬ 
tis' Deaymalibus Multiple 
cams Vicenalib%s. 

V. **• 

X. Decimns. * 

XIV. Quarlus Decimus . 
XlIX. Octavos Dmmus. * 


The coinage of moifcy has always been thtf right and 
prerogative of sovereigns; and, if history informs us thaf 
other’ll 1 ustrto us^ffnces have claimed that privilege, it has 
not been w ithout the.concession or grant of the sovereign. 
^Vhilst The Romans wjsre yet a repubjjc, the senate be¬ 
stowed the right and privilege of coining on the chief 
magistrate. At the^first beginning, they put on tficir coins 
the images of deities; than they perpetuated the memory 
and triumphs of their predecessors: in process of time, 
when the^cmperors became sovereign* tfyey granted the * 
privilege of coining only to tlydr nearest kindred, and such 
as they appointed for their successors : they bestowed that 
honour generally on their mothers, consorts t and sisters. 
Livia had that favour granted her by Augustus ; Agrippina, 
Drusilla and Jitfia, had it from Caligula; Messalina and 
Agrippina ifom Claudius; Octavia and Poppaea from Nero; 
and J u.^'froxn Titus. This has been done by several ofhc*s, 
as may be seen on the medals struck for the same pu^jose. 
VespasiAn paid -»the same honour 40 his mistress Coenis, 
and Commodus to his concubine Madia* The Romans 
were so jealous of this mark ol' sovereignty, as to restrain 
‘their tributary kings ,/rom *sttom*ping ’their image on gold 
ioins ; not granting^lt even to tho kings of Persia. The 
Greeks, who, tpgethferwith th^ freedonv, had a right*of 
Coining, lost it when subdued by* the Romans, and jvtye 
obliged to recciv#hnd circlilAte the Roman coin. Tfyus 
has the right of coinage, in other nations, been always 
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kejU by the sovereignj, who granted it, %ometiraes, aj$ a r 
peculiar favour to r others, as did king Antiochus to tty*. 
Jews. f f « . , 

A curious coffectov of ancient coin arid mfedals will be 
soon well Versed in the Gseek and Efoman history. The 
more he <>s acquainted with the latter,* the greater will Ti>e 
* Ms pleasure and satisfaction in the inspection of the former. 
Be will, likewise, n<ft be a stranger to r gebgraphy; without 
the knowledge of* which he will find himself much at a'loss 
to understand the coins that relate to*colonies, towns, and ci¬ 
ties. The study of chronology is another necessary ac¬ 
quisition, whereby he \yill be enabled t^SNdemnnstrafe the 
certainty of 1 time, in which either one or olmsqremarkablc , 
occurrence lias liapncned. And, as r an nf&st ancient coins* 
arc seen the figures of deities, he ought to be well ac¬ 
quainted with mythology, which explains the symbols, ^kc. 
on the coin, or medal. « 

Being prepared for the study of coins and medals; we 
‘must not be ( rcnpiss.in collecting various knids^qj^ in d\aw¬ 
ing such as ke havc t an opportunity of copying, botli being 
highly requisite. But as it may not be convenient, either 
for want of jnoncy or ignorance of drawing, we shalhgive 
t some useful methods of obtaining copies. 


The Art rf making Impressions, or Copies, of pyjip&ole' 

* * Coins 'and Medals. 1 

• ° 

Take fish-glue qr ising-glass; cut it in small ‘ pieces; 

«immerse it in clear* water, and s <£ it on a slow fire ; when 

C 4. 

• gradually dissolved, let it boil slowly, stirring it with a 
spatula, and taking oil the sciAn. The.liquor being brought* 
to a sufficient tenaci£*r<4ake it off mp fire, let it cool tt, 
littfc, and then $our h o#^hc medhf or coin you intend 
to,copy, so that,it may lay about the thickness of a crown- 

• piqce upon tlie meda^ *This l dbnc, fl in a iftoderatcp 
aTr, neither too hot nor too cold, and itt k. cool and dry ; 
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\ wjicn dry, it \#ill loosen jtself# and you will find the*m- 
■l^yression exact, and the finest strpkes expressed to the 
greatest perfection. These you may preserve for your own 
study and satisfaction, or you may ^cnd # ’them, put up in 
fetters, to yout correspondents abroa*d- But this method 
'"fS'surdst on gold and copper coin, for sometimes it has 
been found hurtful to those of silver. You may mix this* 
liquid with various colours, green, reifi, yellow, blue,* &c. 
If *you put.a little parchment-size to It, it # v»ill make* it 
harder, and answer ytAir purpose the better, in this man¬ 
ner you may makc^a fine collection, which will answer your 
stud^ as tile real coins or rpcdals. 

Anotlteand more subs/antidf, Method. 

Take a little quantity of lead, tin, andregqftis, of an¬ 
timony ; and of copper, £ larger quantity. Being mdted, 
cast them in a mould, prepared of burnedi clay, in which 
day you have tauten the impression of + both'sides of you? 
medal, or coin.—Of the method of casting tyou may be 
better informed in the Jirsl volume. * • 


The Order observed in Colleetions both of ancient and mo- * 

dern Coins and Medals. 

• * 

y J'he firet class contains, the coins of various nations, and 
those otfuck by the Roman,consi*Js. * , * • 

2. Those of thh emperors, and their consorts. • 

3. l*he Grecian coins. • § 

4. The Hebrew, or Jmvish v coins. » , * 

t 5. The Syriac, Egyptian, African,, and Gothic coins. 

v 6. The coins, of j[lic Chibese,- the Indians, the Gre$t 
JMogul, Armenians# and Turks. * • , 

J 1. The Christian V>in, as jlHc Engli^Ji, Scotch, ^us- 
^covite, Swedigh, Spanish, ^rcncll, Italian,* Danish, Swiss, 

'Polish, German, Dutch, anfi thoseJbf # other countries* in * 
Europe, both ancient and modern. 


I 


J 


, A dis- 
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& distinction ought to be majle bctwren c the subjects pf 
medals, and kept iq th£iv respective order ; viz. some aie«. 
struck in thermemory of coronations, nuptials, christenings, 
and burials ; others on sieges, victories, alliances, jubilees. 
One class 'ought to *be set «apar^ for Secular, another for 

ecclesiastical, and a third for curious students in geneVal. ^ 

• • 


r 

, PART II. : 

t' c 


( 

A 


r 


t ^ %IIQ3RT INTRODUCTION!, 


THE ART OF DRAWING IN'GENERAL -, 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON PATTERN DRAWING. 




JTPI-1E art of drawing being little inferior to writing, in 
JL its consequences^ it is surprising that more regard is 
not paid to it in the education*)? youth ; since its use is of * 
so great benefit in the iransacting of business, in many cases V 
performing what«word$ arcs^nsuflicient to explain ; there-1 
fore tj'ie cultivation is frs necessary as that of writing. 
v What trade, manufacture, art* fcr scilncc is ther§ in be- , 

1 | I ^ 

ing, where drawing and designing is not requisite ? He who 
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"\ is dskilled in it, lias the adv^jitaga over him that is ignorant 
* 4 l nf it. I do not propose that every giaq shall he a painter; 
hut the pB^cfice and knowledge of some particular branch, 
yhich seems beSt to correspond with lh£*busincss lie is to 
follow^ will be of singular ^service and advantage*, and qua¬ 
lify him to be a competent judge of'wovk. lie vyll form a 
■ just idea of the building of ships, and their riggiqg ; of the * 
architecture of a* stately building ; Of the disposition »of 
gardens ; of* sculpture, painting, engra^ng, &c* • 

The foundation foi* the acquisition of tliis'art must be 
laid in such a way* as to lead him gradually from one step 
to another,# tilL having surmounted the first rules, lie may, 
by assidt)(^*pi-actice, make himself^ a good proficient, and 
“have the satisfaction*qf reflecting, tha^his industry, study, 
and labour, have not been bestowed in vain. 

*rhe art of dravyng and designing being divided into va¬ 
rious branches, it will be requisite for such as do not intend 
to dr;j\v figures, landscapes, flowers, &c. ijfter nature, to 
make tb£mselve<l thoroughly acquainted yith <i>e rules of 
geometry and perspective; yhicli acquisition%vill fit them 
f for drawing buildings, parks, garden^, views, and whatever 
may require an exact measurement and division, cither of 
a plan or elevation. But, as it is not mv intention hcie to, 
enlarge upon that subject, the reader may find instruction* 
# in^hc first volume,' relating to the ait of drawing in per¬ 
spective'. And as my present design is to iqtrodifrehin; to 
the art of drawing after nature, l shall fiecly pu-segt him 
with sfich instructions as may give # him encouragement 
to pursue tlie practice with pleasure anti satisfaction. , 
First then, you wjll observe, that, although I do not 
, deny your having yule, coinpass, and other instruments 
[near at hand, I h»pe you will mak^ as little use of them 
'as possible, asd ratlffer do without them: for your'eve 

* should be accustomed to jydge Of true proportion, # \vjth- 

* ,o’ut artificial measuring. THe most jiccessarv implements * 
you are to be provided with for drawing are the following : 

, * * 1. ^haicoul 
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1. (Charcoal split into shi-vcfrs, ard pointed with a penknifc| * , 
tlie best for this use is*that burnt of hazel. 2. 
pencils. 3 . # Black chalk? 4 . White chalk. Sifted icacfc 
6. Pastils, or crayons, 1 of several colours: the preparing 
and mating of th6m shall be taught hereafter. 7 . JPapqtr- 
both fine? and coarse, blue, brown, carnation, and other 
colours. 8. Indian mk, camcl’s-hair pencils, crow-quills, » 
&<?. Being thus provided, you may act to work witli a 
good heart* r *nd a full resolution tojmrsue wliat you have 
begun with c assiduity and diligence. 

Proportion is the grand basis of drawing. This m^y be 
illustrated by several figures, viz. the circle\thb oval, the 
square, the triangle, the cylinder, &c. 4 Each olNi*'"'* have 
their different effect; as, for example, th£ Oval directs the 
true proportion of a face; the square shews plans, build¬ 
ings, fortififcations; the circle expresses all orbicular *or 
round shapes y the triangle gives the figures of three 
sides; the cy/jnder, pillars, columns, &c. The copying 
of these will be busy; and, to bring 1 in yofcr hand, 
you may furnish yourself with prints for that purpose.* 
Having made some progress by ea,sy tasks, and learned to « 
handle and manage the charcoal, pen, and pencil tolerably 
‘well, yau may then venture on the several members of the 
human body. 

The first attempt to draw a fa«’c is with an o£al^ \yhkh 4 
is tto bfe divided according *to the several turnings, cither 
front, sideways, looking up, or down; then placing the 
eyes', nose, mouthy and 1 eyebrows in their proper places. 
« 3 f the face is t in front, divide thtf'middle with a perpen¬ 
dicular line, and the wjiole,lenglji, again, into four parts; , 
the middle liny divide into five^parts, wjiichris computed to ( 
pc the measure of five eyes, of which t the two temples, to-' 
getlier with the ^jidth of the nose anH eyes/ make the five 


parts 4 the line over it divides the forehead, where the hair 
‘begins : even with % thfc eye-brows, begin the ears, ending* ’ 
where the lower division is marked for the liose; and a 
. * * * little 


I 
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\Jitfcle below it is placed th* mofitb: for your instruction. 
~~*iw n* fig- 2. • • 

• In theSiOKt place, advance to \he several farts of the 


l|uman body, (after some good drawings, prints^ or paint¬ 
ings,) ^beginning witti the «ycs,*nos«, mouth, ears* hands, 
feet, legs and arms, and, last of all, the trunk# of both 
* male and female. Having advanced thus far? you pay 
then more boldly venture on whole figures, -(after good 
prints, or dfawings,) of men, women and children. Here 
you ought to be doumy diligent, and exert your genius 
and talents to sh<Jv wha£ improvements you have made 
since your fiijt/attem^t^ Let the print you intend to draw 
■ lie bcjjffo ytfu ; andf* if you can conveniently place your- 
*self so to the tafife, as that the light from the window may 
fall from your left to the right hand; then square your 
paper with a rulewand black lead pencil, aftdr the ejcact 
measure of your print; anti having your coal^ ready pointed, 
and your other implements at hand, observe, first, file 
distanre^'f the ffgure from the lines it Is filmed with; then 
begin from the top of the luud, anti with a sfuirp-pointed 
, coal trace out the out-liqc of the fate, so as hardly to be 
tlisc&rnible; having a feather at hand, you may wipe out 
what you see wrong, and amend the faults with your 
coal, until t your copy is like your pattern. The head being 
Jfinished your liking, observe the distance from the 
framing* of the whole figyre, and with soft and tender 
touches mark out* those distances in the frame otf your 
paper, *cxaminiftg it carefully, and* c*rfccting suqli strokes 
as are either too far aff, *0r toy near your •frayiing.N Being 
pretty well satisfied yyth your ^ougl\ sketch, you may then 
>roceed with ytyir pointed cbal; and after t^e head, cop,y 

E hc rest of the part# of the figure to the patternhefore you, 
is near as possible. A*cross, gefttly'dra^n with a pointed 
coal, or framed with thread jjSee plate II. fig. 3 .) within alic 
•frame of the pattern, and another "wiShij that of the paper 
whereon it is tohe copied, may be allowed to learners, in 
* 4 s * order 


A 
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or2er to direct them ip keeping the true distances of Alie/’ 
parts of the body* though, it must be confessed, thapiS^' 
doing it wifliout is more^to their credit. Lastly! must beg 
ycumg bcginner5*will«not be discouraged, though their per¬ 
formance clo not fcffor^ than th^ content they wish; daily 
practice,* witli assiduity and care, will,' in time, crown their . 
desires. •The first draught being made with charcoal, and 
r<*a3y to be finished* the best melhod/of beginners will be 
t(t make uSe»of a crow-quill pen, and black Indian ink, Well 
mixed together, and ground with a # mullcr oil a flat stone, 
or Dutch tile, and then tempered with c^ean water, to make 
it fit to write or draw. , With tin's you & m^rk the out-line 
after your pattern, without rcgardingjlic s$ud,owing it: if 
your pattern is orly an out-line, it wiltoe the better, as 
you will finish your piece after it with more ease. Sus¬ 
pend the practice of shadowing your pieces, for some tine, 
till you have made a remarkable* progress in drawing a true 
eipy of an oct-linc* and being thus far advanced, you 
may then tajee the following directions for the management 
k of your shadows. a 

There arc various methods mad^ use of for drawing and 
shadowing, iind the practitioner may make choice of that 
« which yeems best to his liking. If you copy a print, and 
intend to shade it with the pen, in imitation of your pat¬ 
tern before you, make choice of such prints wherein jjlic 
stroke of shadows arc executed with a bold iind'" five 
graves*. It will be adviscable before you proceed to the 
shadowing of yourj^ece, first to exercise your band in co- 
«. pying those ^tekings in plate III..fig. 4. that by the ma- 
‘ rsagement and turning^of the pen yop may shew both the 
strongest and^softest shades, 1?hat is, the eparsest or finest/ 
# part of one stroke. Having made parallel single etchings/ 
be 'careful not -to erbss ‘•tljem befafe the first etchings 
ara dsy. Some* artists who have acquired a^ habit of sha- v 
* doling their work (p ibis method,'' have deceived eve'n. 
connoisseurs; and their performances haw; been taken for 
real copper-plate prints. I remember a piece curiously 
• * finished 
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•’finished with the*pen by M% Guinj, an ingenious young 

^J^ ntlema n, whom I saw copy it after* th^ print of Mr. Ho* 

g^Oi^Sjngenting king Richard*Ill's tent. It is a very 

curious periofrnafice, and theie is hasdly £ny one but, at 

first sight, would takc*it for Jthe print # ibelfr But, "however 

, curious Ibis way of shadowing is, it is veiy tedious* and he 

who is not endued with a good share Of patience, shoulcf 

ticvci attempt to pSrspe it. This sort* of etching is be**! 

perfAimed upon vellum. * , t ‘ • 

Another method of shadowing, especially sirM pieces, 

is peifoimcd by malting use of Indian ink, which fust with 

dcai foitci you rul? upoi^a Dutch *ile, or on a. pie«e of 

glass, and tljca, havjilg a cup 01 tvgo with clean water 

•tfanding^near ypflif one to wash yout pencil m, and the 

othei to tempo youi Indian ink, by little andlittlp, on the 

tile,Ji)egin to lay *on f your shadows, veiy faint, •with ope 

pencil, and with anotlibi clean*, and only ipoistened by 

youi lips, dnve tliat shadow, to vanisli by degrees in the 

light, then, that first shadow being dry,piooced,to deepen 

it, by tempering your Indian pik duikm md haiker, till 

^oui piece has the dcsiicd effect, and (pmes up, asneai as 

you can, to the copy bcfoie you. The Italians have a mc- 

• thod of finishing little oval pieces foi .snuff-boxes, the 

d.upciy with Indian ink, and the flesh with a reddish co- 

Iolu^ which.they fiist shadpw in the above manner, by 

wVhmg, nnd then give it a^finislvng stioke with 3ol15ngi 

Some aitists have excelled m drawing and shadowingwith 


Indian hfk, to admiration, in miniatu^ and thcii pieces 
have been of great value..* Foi % this way sf pciforming, 
you must make use of ^superfine jjaper, glazed by a card- 
iftakei, or else you may do*it"'yourself with amohsher, or, 
a niece of a broken pottle, laying the*piece of papet be¬ 
tween another tl^t is ibln, tlieq nibbing it avitli your po¬ 
sher on a flat stone, 01, for wan? of that,*on a smooth 
*b»ai*d. Ihis will flatten anfl polish tlje ^aper, and your 
woik will lay much smoother than otherwise. 

vol*. m. d * A third 
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A third fftethod is, drdwin^and shadowing with a black/ ; 
kad pencil. Thi* is <not only the most quick, but ; 
pkasant afid ready way* portraits, figures, lanpk^apcs, cat¬ 
tle, birds, &c. ma^ tate finished to admiration: a good pjjo- 
ficient t wjU manage tfyc shadowing well, and keep the per¬ 
spective and distances in their proper order and strength, 
so ( as by«degrees to’determine with faintness, and, in the 
end, vanish from tfie .sight. This is generally performed 
by little dtyass etchings, one over another, from the faintest 
to the strongest shade. You may do it on paper, but vel¬ 
lum is preferable. * * 

What I f have advanced with Aspect to {Jie different me¬ 
thods of shadowings relates * only to*-* high-fir ish -Pd pieces 
in miniature, where figures, and other siYojecls contained in 
the picture, are small. But when the shadow is to be done 
expeditio&sly, especially in larger pieces, the most uucful 
method is tq draw first the ouf-line with black, or a deep 
brown, or chocolate colour, and then wash it with bister or 
soot, which hist being boiled in dealt water,». affords a 
pleasant colour for s)iadowiig: you must get the soot from 
a baker’s oven, or. where they, only burn wood. When 
you use it, «■ temper it according to what deepness or'light- 
ness you please, and, with a- pretty largp pencil, lay on 
your shades, bold and expeditiously, keeping t iip as much 
as possible to the light and shadow of the drawing before 
ybu* *■ * «. * , 

Having made yourself tolerable master of copying after 
prints and drawing^ you may attempt t6 try your success 
in solid figures,® I mean sue,h as *are cast in plaster of Paris, 
or cut in wood or stqne, pr ca 4 st intbrass, lead, or copper. 
.Here you tyegin also with Copying, a bead, a hand, ijn 
arm, a foot, a leg, a‘trunk, separately^ and, lastly you m.y 
venture upon st,whole fi£u»e. This sort of drawing is per¬ 
formed best by the light of a damp or candle: the shadow"' 
will be stronger ^xjfeessed, and you will soon, tfy applied-, 
lion and assiduity, be more expert by copying after tliem, 

* , * t than 
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after prints or drawings. yoGr fingers will ie- 
i|aDr4^bold stroke, you must chodse % substantial paper 
for thatpN^osg. ^ 

* After some practice iti copying suet Shings as J have no¬ 
ticed, g'ou may, if y.ou hafte an opportunity, visit <he aca¬ 
demy, where you may still make a farmer improvement hgf» 
{ drawing after the life. This is likewise done by .the Mgjrt 
•of p lamp. The person to be drawn is»placed % in various 
attitudes or'postures, iV the middle of a room % the artists 
sitting round, every one draws him, or her, in the position 
presented to his viiw. This way of drawing and shadow¬ 
ing is general I; perfora^^T with black chalk; aS are those 
drawings -fier ph^rof Paris. Soirife make use of brown, 
*and other coloured, paper, but, as blue paper answers the 
end for dispatch, there is no great occasion of ahy other: 
observe, when you have finished the out-line and shadfcw, 
that you jtouch the lights with white chalk. 1 

There is one way more, which is, the driving and sha-* 
dowing with red*chalk; you may, by a lit|le practice 
and pains, become master df the art, and produce ad¬ 
mirable pieces. I have* seen some*by Italian masters, 
that Iiavc been very much admired, and of considerable 
value. There ire two methods of working, one* is, to 
etch your strokes, in shadowing, like those done by the 
pet$ or a copper-plate priftt; the other is, to rub ig tfye 
» shadows with a leathern stump, and then’to finish the 
strongest touches with pointed red chalk. You must be 
very careful of your work to keep it frdm being soiled, and 
likewise in the choice d? yot!r red chalL *The paper 
must be superfine, without knpts* and very stout. 

' Having given Ample instructions to such Ik have time* 
z\d inclination to &ttayi the knowledge and practice ®f 
the art of draWing, I shall endeavour to* sliewTiow any 
*f onq, willipg*anti desirous, rftay imitetg what he sees be- 
• fere him; as the figure of a man, woman, or child; a . 

: ; \ % horse*. 

• * ) 
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horse, cow, sheqp, or^ dogj ^nd fowls, fishes, snails,«in- 
ejects, &c. t o 


^ — 

• 3Tb take a perfect €opy of my Print#Dr<ming , or Picture. 

*' Take a sheet of the finest white paper; wipe it r all over 
#ith' sW«et oil, and let it soak in for two or three hours j* 

• 1 r 

then get some bran", and with it rub pff* all the oiliness re¬ 
maining uggn thS paper, and it will be fit for, use. Then 
lay it upcm any drawing, painting, or print, and with a 
black lead pencil, or a piece of soft charcoal, or a pen and 
ink, draw the out-ling: this di^nc, g$t aclqan pifece of 
paper, on which, by t means of ariv^p phper^(which is 
prepared for that purpose by rubbipg ittsyth vermilion 6i 
black lead dust, mixt with a little fresh butter, only on one 
side, with a rag,) you may trace the oil ’paper draught, 
with a blunt pefedle, and finish.it afterwards with shadows, 
according to |[ie pattern before you. • 


C 

< 


vJnotheP Method. 


IlAViNT. clrawn the pattern or*print upon an oiled paper, 
as ha§ been directed before, lay it on a clean piece of pa¬ 
per, and with a pricker (a needle fastened into a little 
stick), prick over all the strokes you have .drajvn with the 
Wacji-le'ad pencil: them take off the oil-paper, j.nd laying 
the pricked white paper on a clean sheet, rub it over with 
finely powdered charcoal, with a little «stump, hr roller, 
made up of a< narrow slip, of idoth, or flannel; draw it 

ove!r with black lead, ink, or any,other colour you like 

• c • ^ * " * 

a best, and finish it in what manner you would have it. 

t ' \ 


‘V 


jfndther Way. 


„ Take a piece^o$ clear lahtlreqj-fiorn; lay it hpon yopr 
print, or picture, 'then with a crow-quill, dipt in Indian 

* ‘ ink. 
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*’ jn V> draw every stroke of^the «?ijt-llne Upon the lioln • 
When dry, breathe upon that side, of Hie horn whereon 5 
^ou hawi^made your draught, three or four* times, and- 
dap it direcfctyTJn a damp piece of cljfan While paper, with 
the drawn, side doWnwarc^, then pressing hard* with the 
palm iff your hand, the drawing Jill stick to yopr paper, 

• and the horn come off clean. <* 

1 

V not her Wety. * 

Take a sheet 0$ white paper; rub it all over with lamp- 
hlacf, mixfc with Iresh fritter ; thqp dry it in the sun, or 
before the fire. with the black side downwards, 

• on a piece of c paper, and upon th%t the print or draw¬ 

ing you intend to copy, and trace the out-line- with a brass 
bodkin, or a fracer, madd on purpose, of a piece bf wire, 
of iron or brass, or of* a blunted large pin, jet into a small 
round handle, such as the engravers make yipe of for etch¬ 
ing, and you wiy have every stroke delineated ready fof 
your colouring. * % * 


Another Device for small painted Pictures. 

% • 

Take lake;,grind and temper it with gum-water; and 

wjth a pen, or pencil, dr^w all the out-line. Then, after 
having wetted the back of the picture, press it llhrAuppn 
a sheet of damp white paper, and it will leave bchjpd ail 
the strc&es you*! rev/ with the lake. 9 


1 

1 An easy Method eiihffr to infringe or diminish the Size of 

\ a Pisture or Print you wish to co}y. 

* • . • • 

* % 

First take a square* pane qf croWn-gfass, and dividfc it 
at the sides, %s, well as at y>p and bottom,, in equal yarjs; 
»jh*en, frftm each <&^3sion,*dfaw wit]} the lamp-black-ink • 
lines from one side to. the other, crossing it from top *0 
• ■ 1 * , frottom, 
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botton?, and you will have the glass squared of the di¬ 
mension you thinll fit: 'this ddne, lay the glass upon tiie* 
print or picture yoU intend to draw, and as manv^jiiiTcs 
as the print or piglure^ takes in, so many dh r ‘'i&^our paper 
Into, on which yourintend to copy it; *if it is to be of th£ 
same siae, *thfen you take the shme measure for ydur di- 
,vision; if* you intend to make it larger, you must order 
yopr. measure at cordingly; the same, jf you intend to ' 
m^ce it less. Youcmay sec the nature c of this performance 
more plain Opiate 111. fig. 2. 3. I 

\ 

« # * <•«. 
t How to meke a DifaQng-dcsIc. * 

« ^ > 

Cause a frame to bfc made of a rca^dighlc size,*S~ that 
a pretty large piece of aown-gldss mdy rest upon it, sup¬ 
ported by a ledge at the bottom part, where, b) two hinges, 
it muy be fastened to a diawer t of.the same dimension, 
which mdy be 1 divided to sme for pen, ink, and paper, 
and other small utensils or instruments for drawing! To 
the top of tfi$? frame fix two stays, by which the frame may 
be raised higher or lower, as Occasion shdll requite. This* 
direction will appear pldiner in plate Ill. fig. 5. „ 

; The manner of using this frame is thus: lay the print, 
or drawing, you intend to copy, on the glads, and fasten a 
4 sheet or piece of fine white pa^er,*with some‘ f wafcis or 
paste, ^ipon it: if it be in the day-time, place th£ back, * 
after jTou have'raised the frame lo a proper height, against 
the window; but if night, put a lamp bclynd it, a«d you . 
will see e\cry stroke of the printer drawing, which, with 
your pen, yo6 may copy vefy act urately, and finish ac¬ 
cording to the manner you fchiuk proper: if it be a solid * 
pitce which y^u intend to copy, then jslace if behind the j 
Vlesk, .and having fastenedjour paper on tlue^frame, put tlie 1 
lamp so as to produce a $Uong shade on the object you 
,h?ve before you to djaw^ anckyoy wif[ v plainly see it o trace , 
the'shape with ybur pen or black-lead, pencil; after 

( Y'hich, 
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which, shade it In the manner it appears to yOu without' 
the desk. % • 

i \« • * 

Qf designin^nnd drawing of Orrhn^ellts, Model -s, and 
Patterns, with Foliage, He. Jbr Pytterhs, jiowered-Silks, 
Einbioidery , and Printing. • 

0 • • * 

• It is not my indention to launch out into a detail of#the 
various kinds of manufactories wherein* drawing and Re¬ 
signing of ornaments, \aves, flowers, he. is foyuired, but 
confine myself only to those of weaving, cmbi oidery, and 
pi in'dng. I cannot be altogether reconciled to the senti¬ 
ments of tiiose who faeintain that fhe ait of designing and 

,diawtsg of om^pfeiits, is by the ifloderns peiformed in 
gicatci perfection than by the ancients* since it is evident 
that the ornaments, invented by them for thc # embellish¬ 
ment of ai chi lecture, and^othcr remains of antiquity, is to 
this day strictly observed, and imitated as a’standaid in all 
our gi And and elegant modern building^. And if time had 
pieserved some remains of the rich embroide^ and weav¬ 
ing, worn among the GicciA. and Roman ladies, on so- • 

* Icinp occasions, we might perhaps rfot think it below our 
skill and ingenuity to copy and diaw patterifs after them, 
for the admiiatkm ’of oui modern ladies, who wdbld be 
naturally inclinable to <fdmite and favour the ancient modes, 

* rescuing them fiom oblivion, and by introduaing such 
fashions again, wi^i impiofemcnt to their fdimer spfendor 
and oiiginal beauty. - * 

The ticnch designers of ornaments$iavc been, and are 
at present, e^jLeemcd the molt happy in thdii inventions. 

»Their natural freene^s of *: (imposition is really admirable, 
find suited to the pui poses Intended, without crowding 
things together; tliey, display them with a careless «air, • 
beauty, and delicacy, so that all.the res# of the European 

# nations *ake the Ffi«nch fe$Jiion of ornaments for * their , 
rule and pattern to ^imitate. It is & this, and no other 

• , “* account, 
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*®WWnt, that some of oyr ladjies of qualify are so fonc^of 
French silks, otherwise the manufactories of Englandaj^, 
prefer! ed. f Howex er, cyir weaving manufactonpf^especi- 
ahy in the flowe^d ^ay, is of late years sto’-*iltich improv¬ 
ed, that few ladieif-prefer y French brocade to one whicn 
is manufactured in Sfitaifields* or at Canterbury ^except 
it be sucli as are ver$ r lich. 

r If, then, such improvements are made, it may be re¬ 
quired, wfcat can «be the reason that there still remaifts a 
fondness f$* French patterns, whefi with ease we might 
he supplied with designers, or pattern-drawers fiom 
France * ? In answer tp this may %ivc th^e following 
reasons. * . ^ S 

Every fabricant, ^'manufacturer at t/jyips, in tRe flow¬ 
ered way, though he employs several hands in drawing of 
patterns, H a pattan-drawer himself^ and, qualified,, as 
such by his judgment, he has the whole management 
under his own caie and direction. On the contrary, in 
England, take l^ontjon and Canterbury together, theie aie 
few manufaftuicrs thus qualified. * 

' A good designer, dr pattern-drawer, meets' with more 
encouragement and constant employ in France, than he 
t would find here ; for there he sells or disposes of his de¬ 
signs, not by measure, at so much per inch, but by his 
meiit. Heie the most ingeniou^ artist is put upon a level 
wijh tfienneiest bunker, c who is frequently made prcfei- 

ablc, and advanced in his room? « 

7 ^ 

In France, when oneg a design is fixed os and approved, 
t it becomes a fi^shlbn, and is followed by the manufac¬ 
turers for a c&nsideiable time, till, by consent, it is thought 
proper to introduce a nh the ft #Afid likewise, 

' 41 The grea£ demand fm French gold qpd *silvcr brocades,i 
*and> flowered silks, at mo#* courts in JEurop^, was of great 

1 1 

* * Imperially now, when the unhappinefet<of the'times bas made , 

so Jfcany emigrate frosijrrante. td. ’ • » 

* t • advantage 

1 
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* advantage to the* French m|nufa«turer, wh6, on that %c- 
«ount, was enabled to be at more expence in mounting a 
loom, Kfaiqg'Surc to keep- it employed "till the* tackle was 
■v^oin out, a*dhthe loom J»t*to he m^untQd by a new pat¬ 
tern. Here, on thd contrary, .the manufacturer has not 
that advantage, since what he dotfi is 'Chiefly 'fpt 1 home 

Jconsumption; and it frequently happens, tha£ when » • 
'pattern is fixed upon by the mercer? the weaver, aftteita 
grclt expence m moisting the loom, isfpetha|^, ordered 
to put it down, before* he has ddiveicd more fttan one or 
two pieces. # 

Schne weavers, to she^/fhtir ozgn taste and judgment, 
will fiequently cause a'pattcm-drawer to alter*a good de¬ 
sign,Hoy taking. Writ «qch and such Tio^vers and leaves as 
they dislike, putting others in the 100m of them; by this 
inruns they murder the design, and make it, Reformed,. 
without any coherence; taste, or humour, jvith which*lhe 
pattern-drawer is obliged to comply, if he values his 
custom. 9 • . * 

# I could nfustcr up several^ other reasons, why, for the 

generality, English patterns aie not*liked so Well as the * 
P:emh, but to sum up* all, it is, because they, for the 
most part, are not so well executed in the loom. , 

1 am a real \vell-wisher to the silk-manufactory in gene¬ 
ra but mjoie especially Jo the flowered blanch, and I « 
could wish that every master-leaver was a designer .or 
pattern-drawer himself, oi’had at least some knowledge of 
the art*of drawing, so as to desciibe f bis own thoughts to 
the pattern-drawer he qmpfoys, by lougji sketches, and,. 
thus, by mutual consultation, biing things lo bear, with 

* pleasure and satisfaction t8 both pailies. 

* My advice therefore is, for evei y^narfbfemirj?r who in¬ 
tends to bring^iis sdjrup in the draught branch, to k£ep* 

* him from his fnfancy to drawing. CWildren who # busy 
.themselves, after "sAcol-ime, ir^ tl^ occupation of one* 

thing or othqJJ^eneraily discover an inclination for draw- 

. wg. 
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iug»i and ff they are. supplied with, a few‘halfpennyprints ! . 

of va£«His4qiid$, with h few pencils and colours, it will sat 
themup, afid the^ wj11 v with a little encouragejp*mT - a3- 
vaneeaud.intake.oocop improyanjent in drawjggfandcolour¬ 
ing birds, lowers, leasts, houses, trees, &e. or any thing 
they *tfe delighted with most.* Thus, they may, ‘toy de- 
» grees, be fitted to put to a drawing-school, or have a 
master to attend them at home; nor will it be amiss, after* 
a ,lad is pretty well versed in drawing, to place him for 
some time?with a floweivpainter, where he may be in¬ 
structed in designing, colouring, and shadowing of natural 
flowers and ornaments^ and dS^gr this,*in his^appreifcice- 
ship, he will be qualified to empfey-^both his genius and 
hands in drawing, anti colouring of patterns. X s$lah at-, 
tempt to shew the qualifications a designer or pattern- 
drawer oifght to be possessed with: and first, he ought ( to 
be fveil versed in drawing of ajl hind of things; have a 
true notion of symmetry and proportion ; and, above all, 
excel in drawing of # ornaments, and natural as well as arti¬ 
ficial, and imaginary or ornamental, flowers. * 

* His fancy ought t6 be uiflimited, neither strictly tied 
to, nor departing or swerving entirely from, nature. Jt is 
€ from the excellent genius of an artist, that we see extra¬ 
vagant varieties, or admirable novelties iif patterns; the 
t eye is charmed, the mind is filled With deligh^, and our 
jud^gmgptds persuaded that the produce was not ederived* 
from a 1 narrow bonception. Hi si magi nation must be strong 
and lively, and, like the poets of old, transform things into 
various shapes,, yet snot exceed the possibilities or beauties 
of nature; thJat is, he must hot give the size of a cabbage 
to a rose, nor that of & purfcpkir*to an olive; yet this was, ( 
I fc member, ^otenany years since, the prevailing French) 
fashion among our English ladies. , * 

A good designer or pattern-drawer will scorn to make s 
# use*of*the pitiful means of mapyrpretejftders, Viz. te copy, 
tear; and pillage other men’s performances f v©b from limb,' 

3 . J ‘ in 
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order to compose a figure wlqch they call their own, 
aad aie not a little proud or it. Ulus has, to my know¬ 
ledge, uisyn, and still is, a frequent practice, hy some of 
out modem ^?£tern-diawus, and the^tastj of ourJEagiisli 
laS ias prevails at present in their # favour.^ # • 

t He ofight not to be a stranger to the science of geome- 
tiy, and the rules of true proportion, this will qualify 
him to foim a rigfjt judgment of whal he sees in others, 
and *£o gi\ c .sufficientveasons for his own performance?. 
He ought to follow the’principle Mr. Hogarth*g|ves in his 
Anal) sis of Beautyobserving the serpentine line, so as to 
make*it the foundation ai^/support of all his designs, in 
ornaments, flcJWers, handies, leaves, &c. 8 

, T(fTondadc, # 4g0Qd designer or pattern-drawer ought 
to be wed acquainted, not only with the implements be¬ 
longing to a di aught-loom, but also with the phttiie and 
( management of mountings the same, and to see that the 
a 1 list employed be an ingenious, just and honest man , for 
many fia\e foimeily experienced the jU consequence ofi 
employing journeymen who tluough selfishness sloth and 
idlr ness, mangle and spoil tde best’design, though well 
‘txecytcdbj the pattern-drawer. 

Beloie concluding, obseive thcie is one great and mate- 
»ial mismanage tot nt in the flowered siik manufactory, 
which is, the empJo)iiIg too Often such hands in cop\ing 
10 good deigns on tlie iulc paper, as weic ne* er brought up 
to it, and know fijtlc oi Nothing of the art of dialing: 
this is a«gric vancc, often complained of. r i his shews how 
ntcclsary it is for a manufacturer to liavc utquiivd those 
qualifications mentioned Bcfoid. 


* Of the various Kinds of Fbwered Silk. 

A good designer and pattern*lfawcr /or the flowered 
•silk manyfactoty, is to be Jtvyll acqumnted with the Siffe- 
* Vent sorts of wata And regulate liis oeigns, and patterns 

^ accordingly: 
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accordingly: of these tfW follqning are, among a multit|jdc ‘ 
ofotfiters, the princi^Horts. ' 

** 1. Gold, and silver ibrocades. 

S. 'Grand dfesigcs for gold, silver, arbrocade^, 

• or stu&s. G r * 

3.*(3-old and silver tissues. ‘ * 

' * 4. I£or paduasifys, and double ground brocades. 

«* * 5. For lutestring brocades. ( r 
* 6. F»r|Jama%ks. / 

1. ¥at flowered velvets. 

The taste of patterns changes with the times; they 
werer according to the fashion^. once %rou|Jiti over *rrom 
France, and set on foot bv our own manufacturers, if ap- 
proved of by the .court and other, kidieft, of quality and 
distinction. A general rule ought to be observed in the 
management of patterns for every particular sort of flpw- 
erecl or brocaded silks : for example, 

1. Patterns for gold and silver brocades ought to be 
'-composed of ornamental stalks, leaves apd flowers, bold, 
solid and fj&e, and, according to the richness, spread in 
more or I6ss branches; here tlie pattern-drawer is under 
some restraint; on the one haJto,’ ’to safe the waste of* 1 sil- 

t ver on the wrong side of the silk; and, on the other hand, 

f 1 | 

to keep the number of shuttles, or the workmanship, as 
low as possibly he can, cxccpt.it Be in very ‘rich stu|Fs, 
whereothfc price of workmanship is not minded, whether 
it be qjorc or less. • * 

2. Grand designs /ok gold and silver stuffs wit fa colours 
% are commonly pretty full of wtyk, especially when de¬ 
signed for waistcoats : the gold and silver should always be 
ornamental, intermix!'witli tt rm>s5ir, and, at proper places, 
set off with some plyte. But the siU$. brocade must be 

*coiflposed of tbq smaHcr .sort of nart ( ifral flo t wcrs, coloured 
and shaded to greatest perfection. Sorrietimes shapes 
:'(■ of waistcoats are or^y brocaded with* rich borders down 
each side, and tli# pockets and flaps,with the 

1 t\ • ends 
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■ ends of the sleeves belonging; to k. # For th^ the'shapeas 
<?ut on paper, after which the patte^a-cjrawer contrives his 
Resign, by repeating the length of it, which Sever ought 

tp be above sf^inches. . 

3. Gold and sifo&r tissues arc commonly dfawn witli 
lar£c ornamental flowers and leaves, sometimes dnc lirjing 
|to imitate nature , the ground-work i# frequently* filled up 
with mosaic-woik of one sort or otlit r, sometimes slfk 
floras are introduce^ but they must be smal^ and few/ 

J-. Padua&oys and double-si ound bioiades rcqfliie a grand 
look, the flower sand lcavol aie generally inUital, and as 
mucli as |^)s^ible to imit.irc embieidciy. Sometimes tire 
brocades are worked on a p iduasoy^double tissue, th^ co 
• lour of the figia® wilt scot is commonly that of the ground* 
and the devue of a running trail, or ornaments with iro 
Saar, 01 an\ tlnnk^that may be pleasant and agreeable to 
the ev e l he flow e i s’and lc a\ es arc in some nch bruc rdes 
blue, jed, gieen, yellow, or straw-coloui, hc’Jifcned with 


stiver, and a de$p oi mgv, with gold. » « 

, 5. Lutt thing bioiadts aic^tiThei upon r pllinor flgued b 
t ground the design must be open aqd ans c&mposed of 
variou 4 i ortsof floweis, cJrkssiy disposed aqd garnished, 
care must be ^takcu to prevent, as much as cm Jie, the* 
cxpence of workmanship, and yet to make as gieat a show 
„ the money as possablu lhcit are likewise lute^iing • 
tobines/which commonly are stuped with, flow fcr^jui Sire 
wmp, and sometimes between thetobine stripes, with bro¬ 
caded fprigs. Some have likewise^ gunning trail with trie 
coloui of the ground, as»othy lutestrings # » 

6. Damask patters re^uiie tire boldest stroke of any, 

, the floweis and^leaves should afways be laigq^ and tlic Sm^ll 
•woik omitted as m^ich as possible, ciccept it oe in the mid- t 
die of a leaf or a floy%r. Aq, atterftpt was made to mtro- 
.<* duce small flowers for tbe^fashioh, and & great number oi 
• fooms ^fere set to vf'brk aA/rdin^y pbut this fashion was * 
soon over, designs continued in vogue, nor 

% Will 
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4 fMfcMJt ^gttre qf f whitlndcai Fahcitt bfe of long croft- 
fifaiii&b' S^v^ra^ atfeittps have been made that way, but 
Without SufeceSs. A bold stroke with th e fke ^f beauty, 
and well shaped^?|ajfcs, leaves and floWersprvatural or ima¬ 
ginary are did holy ^things a rdesigner has to observe in 
complecting £ well-designed damask pattern. 

. 1 i. Flowered velvets, except those designed for furniture! 
ihe comihonly but small designs ; the dheut bordering the 
cht velvefythe ground is but litt^ seen, which is satin, 
and iS'Chifny designed to payt the dowers and leaves from 
.each other. The patterns fck velvet! rare drawn much in 
the Same njanner for gentlemen’s wear; but »when for a 
lady’s winter dress, tftey are done with an open ground, 
and larger flowers. < From what has fceeif advanced it will 
appear th/it Ornaments, stalks, flowers, and leaves, are the 
principal Objects in designing of weaving patterns; these 
seem the most becoming for eftibe*llishing a lady’s dress ; 
and notwithstanding that for many years past, the, manu¬ 
facturers have puzlled both their own, find tortured the 
pattern-draper’s brains to cqntrive new fashions and un¬ 
common devices, and have endeavoured to change the face , 
of nature, by introducing vmims and maggots of their 
♦ own, tfiCy have seldom succeeded; but nature has always 
had the pre-eminence, and her char/ns have ever prevailed, 
and been the admiration of a bidlliant court. • < t 

•WfebnSi ha^e been carried t t o an extravagant rate, and 
no jaek-piidding on a mountebank’s sta^e ever had more 
ridiculous trumperiec ou his jacket, than ^iave been imi- 
» tated on siik. t fiitchforks, arid hangers, ropes and ladders, 
sea-shells upon trees, liave beeri^by some Weavers, thought t 
proper device#' for a lady’s dfess. A manufacturer, mer- a 
t cer, Or weaver cametfo a pattern-drawer in Spitalfields,' 
and ordered hint to flraW a pattefcfe for a* silver brocade 
lutestring; the^pattern-drawer piade £feferal t sketches with v 
•charcoal* oil apiece Uf pleasih'g*bis cus4 • 

tomer, he asked him, what hfe draw. The 

, * ’ \ servant- 
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• seorarit-taaid happeiftng to\roil serpe Spfsrta on a gridiron* 
tfie customer, 'pointing to the chimpey 4 said) «• draw the 
gridiron ajtd sprats , it will make as odd a,pattern as you 
can think t>f!** His order was obeye d^ the pattern was 
drawn: approved oft put into *the loo u/i manufactured; 
and had the desired ’end: it was a good' pattern,, because 
|it was odd, and it sold well. * m r ' * 

But why should we plague and tdrture our brains'for 
whims of our own, odicn nature has $t> bountifully fur¬ 
nished us with endless varieties of subjects, which only 
want to be wed composed, w a bright imagination and an 
artful hand*’ Every season' of the, year produces plants, 
flowers, and shurbs, affording far greater variety than we 
•are atTie to iniiCfce. 'The spring opcn%her bountiful trea¬ 
sure every year, and clothes and enamels the earth wi;h 
endless charms of beauty ; she invites us to imitate her as 
near as possible in alf her splendour. Here the sweet 
blossoips of the almond, the peach, the apple, the pear, 
plumb, cherry, %nd innumerable other luces and shrubs,* 
afford us subjects without number; the greeA meadows, 

§ fields and gardens, abound with thp greatest* variety of 
flowtrs: the tulip, hyacintlf! ranunculas, &c. £cc. are then 
in tlieir greatest beauty; and what is tlie reason mpnufac- * 
turers do not exert tlieir skill in furnishing ladies with 
.^jisfsses suitable to the spring, and garnish them with the 1 
sweet blfissoms and flowers^ that season affoijls ? * \ * 

The summer will in like manner furnish a manufacturer 
with a last variety bf new and bountiful objects; for the 
colours of that season, and i$s fruits and® flowers, if welt • 
combined by tlie artist, and distributed to the best advan- 
*tage, will charrp the eye, cfnd raise the admiration Of t a 
hurious beholder. ..The autumn changes thb scene, and t 
exhibits to the«vie# f «J$@erent sorts 'of flowers, and a vast 
variety of charming and delicious* fruits, \4hich enabjp the 
'manufactured to produce an ifhitatipnipn liis silks, and make 1 
itjp fashion Wagpti. Last of all, 1 the winter invites 



« 


fysqpefris, adj^td vi?it the gre$n- 
fc»TO9» stowed and crowded with varieties of exotic plant* 
of surprising shapeVand*, beauty. This gives^a. manufac- 



ofthe Winter season. c -* * r 

: * ottt if^he manufacturer will change the fashion of na¬ 
tures flowers into whims and chimeras, Jbcn the best taste 
for patter® s # of that kind is that ofr the Chinese, who in 
their pictujbs, and other ingenious performances, discover 
an excellent genius, and may Supply thg imagination with 
vast variety. The taste peculW to thit nation will allow 
us to introduce birds, butterflies, houses, fish, and many 
other things, whiefy, in the flowered ivay/ would ndt iook, 
so well; and, except highly finished, absurd and ridicu- 

loua : ' , 

1 o conclude with one more observation with respect to 

pattern-drawing; viz. the„timorousness of the manufac¬ 
turer, and his ^ppi^hensions lest others^should gam the 
advantage <£ver hint by their^patterns. lie thinks a fresh 
hand will do wonders; for this, if he is a man of note in 
the trade, a new paUeni~drdme\‘ is soon to come jnto 
( vogufc, and the old experiment one is to be discarded. * It 
is a great discouragement for an artist to exGrt his abilities, 
seeing he is slighted, his livelihood frustrated, apd himself 
fo^ed^oe.eek out for othe t r employment, to maintain him-' 
self ajjd family, ‘ « 

We shall now giv^ a, short detail of* the; manufacturing 
or weaving of flowered silks in loom, not doubting but 
that it will be acceptable to the ingenious reader. 

The first and. principal cofccocn^s thf choice of a pattern; ‘ 
in this,the piamiifactur^r takes sometime to # ddiherate, and, 
*in order, to satisfy and* please ,jhis own Jancy* which every¬ 
one thinks to l^tthe besk he-caus^si^^ f |jj»rations and , 
»amendments to be i^ade in the mod^piy^e.^pattern- t 
drawer as seems best to his judgment. After 

• * Y\* jwhic 
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' which it is drawn and paimed upog paper, on whi h are 
squares printed from copperplates; tfciesg squares are again 
subdivided, to answer the threads'of the warpVhich run 
lengthways in file piece, as likewise oPtligdh^Cts; and the 
pattern,^ for the wlfole bseadtk of f the ^rork, Js ^drawrf 
sometimes for 1000, ’sometimes for 800, and sometijp^ 
for 600 cords. The more cords a pattern is drawn upon,* 
the more curious and the finer the work will appear, in th£ 
sliap*e of flowers and waives : those who stint th£ waip tb 
600 cords, will not only brine discredit upon th€ pattern- 
drawer, but likewise on the Jnanufactory itself; for, were 
the sffme mgdcl to 6e mounted in two different Jpoms, the 
one of 1000, and the other of 600 cqjrds, the latter would 
Appear to a vast disadvantage to be viewed with the former. 
As it is in the warp, so likewise is it with the shogt. The 
larger squares in thc,rulcd paper for the warp ait, for tfcie 
generality, divided for 5 cords, but for the J^hoot in 8, 9, 
10, 11 , t 12, to 16 lines. The manufacturer having made a 
proper calculation according to the naturo outlie work, 
orders the pattern to be dravs^i upon 8 and 8j 8 and 9, 

8 and 10, and the like, and foi 10<)0,.800, or 6*00 cords; 

• § 

which being done according to ordei, the pattern is sent to 
the pattern-reader, who having a frame prepared with such 
a number of coins as the pattern is drawn for, and hav- 
k&g^placed the same under it, he, or she, works the flowers, 
by crossirfg the warp with other oords, each ^colour 
rate: thus going thfough tlic whole length of the pa#ern, 
it is takeh altogether out of the frame# $nd carried to tlie 
journeyman-weaver, who .ihcn.transfers the lfch or cord 
the pattern-reader employed for the, shoot, to the same 
number of packthreads of &c?warp as arc fastened to ohe, 
side of the loom. Every thread of Hhe warj£ i» by the 
entcrer conveyed through a loop, which has a small long 
• .weight or lingop hung •Tjelou^ to cdunterbalance the prck- 
’ threads tlfat go from *the t*0|5 of {hone loops, and are 
passed over puU^ylh Atajdc directly over the loom, which 
vol. i*i. * v. contains 
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contain* as many pulses as there ace threads to, the w»rp,' 
and which are continued in a horizontal position on ofte 
side of thl loom, whefc they are spread on«a cross piece, 
fastened to^ijo^ajftes. These are callefFthe tail of ^he 
"mounturJ; andhfron^eacbof .these packthreads, just by the 
oft the loom, are fastened other packthreaefs, called t 
‘simple-aords, whiflh descend to the ground. To these 
the journeyman transfer the lish oiycofd he had from the 
pattern-leader; so that by pullingThese simple-cord^, all 
the threads that are expressed in the shoot of the pattern 
are raised, and are read ir& accordingly by the pattern- 
reader. Jo do this, .they fasben a loop, or pptlart/to as 
many of those simple cords as there are threads of the 
warp to be pullccUup at every shoot,®or £very throw of the 
brocading shuttle. To distinguish the changing of colours, 
in brocading them, they fasten a pieep of worsted, or # silk, 
to the loop, ♦ of the same colour 'the workman is to use ; 
and the draw-boy, when he pulls that loop, names the 
J colour which comes next to be change^ to give notice to 
the weave®” at the .loom to t^ke the proper shuttles. 


Patterns for Embroidery. * « 

* { c 

Patterns for embroidery are contrived to be adapted 

to the several purposes they are designed for ;«if inteiph A 
for gtdcf or gilver, then.they are commonly composed of , 
ornamental foliages, leaves, Sowers and trails. The de¬ 
signs for embroidery «of gentlemens clothes ougl/t not to 
be above si^c inches long j $nd if,they can be brought into a 
shorter compass, it is so much the tetter, as the repeating 
t th£m in a border will be t m6re* agreeable t The judgment 
of the designer ought to shew itself t in embellishing the 
work with plated gdld, spangles inS twist, and contriving 
varieties of bantlings arfd turnings ;\)f which he is to con-^* 
suit the embroidery, jvho cafi give*him the bestMight, and \ 
inform him whaf is practicable fojj^in^^ecute. Some, j 
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*if iv>t most, gold and silvei\embrt>idery is first done upon 
vellum, which is cut out in proper shapes according to the 
pattern, and, then sewed to the ^velvet or cloth; after 
w^ich it is eihbellished by the embh^/^e^witli some 
small works of plated gold and silver, in mosaic,work.' 
spangles, &c. which fashion of late has very much 
railed. The designer is likewise from'Jhe same pfttern.to 
contrive the shapes far the#sleeves and pockets, so as to 
correspond, and join together, without a perceptible break¬ 
ing or confusion. Care must hp taken to draw tl?e pattern 
exact and well upon* the vebjet, silk* or cloth, by which 
the elhbroid^rers are guided to perform their wqrk. 

As of late years great improvement^ have been made in 
jhe weavingV^hc ‘embroidery in si lit has not been so 
much in vogue as it was some years since: what, however, 
is drpic in that way, in imitation of natural flofoers, no¬ 
thing ran exceed, on account of the beauty'and colours. 
The designs for this work are drawn only with an out-Jinc, 
shadowed with Indian ink, thea pricked a needle, 
and pounced with charcoal du;g;, on wjike, and powdered 
white chalk upon dark or coloured grounds, and then drawn 
with a pen. The embroiderers being guided by the sha¬ 
dowing of the pattern, pitch upon colours suitable to*each 
dower or leaf, and work their shades accordingly. Everv 
<'"jJ^roiderer ught to be very well qualified in drawing, or 
^ at* least able to form a good judgment in the«clu)ice*jf a* 
pattern, it being a chief object to strike the eye with ^mi¬ 
ration ; atid, on that account, he is to sp^re no cost in the 
purchasing of good designs^ as {hey may be* the means of 
establishing his credit a?d reputation. # 

i • , * ^ 

Patients ifyr Callko-Printing. 

With respect to dewing; of patterns fbt the calico- 
/pfinters, they are, fof the gen&ralitj*, iA ynitation of the 
lowered silk-n^^ >»hA|ry, with such variations as mav 

i * ' ~ • i ' 
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best answer the nature 4 of the different Sorts of works, of 


which, there is «grent variety. The principal are flic 
whole chintzs, in whidh they imitate the richest silk lyo- 
. cades, witft^«*grclit variety Of beautiful** colours: these 
'make*the best appesiraticfi on cm Open white greupd. The 
rashiorf, as with the brocaded silks, has run upon natural < 


flowers)* stalks and'leaves; sometimes intermixt with ornS- 
*ments, after thf French tasH", sometimes in groupes or 
festoonsV>f flowers or fruit, or in ^rigs and branches care¬ 


lessly flung, in a natural aiad agreeable manner. Of late, 
the ground has, by some peters, b£en dyed of a cloth 
colour, and the white 1 has only appeared in the heighten¬ 


ing of the flowers, end in the ground-colour, whc;re it is 
preserved by a jdtste, in imitation 'of £•’ silk tobine: tlfis 
makes, •especially when first new and glazed, a very rich 
and handsome shew. In like manner blue grounds ait* 
done, whicli is more lasting. 


Black, or dark-ground chintz patterns are done, with the 
same variety t>f Colours, but differ front the former, in the 
ground being mofe.closelyrcovered with flowers and leaves, 
and the white being preserved in the heightening of them. 
This has a great effect, if well managed by the pattern- 
drawer, and by the hands it must pajs through in the , 
printing. Great improvements .have of late years been 
made in this art, and chintz “printed in Engkind, ha 
# art»ahd beauty, surpassed any that lias been brought from. 


the’Tast-Indics. These chintz pattcriffe are generally drawn 


and painted wilt# three reds, two pnfyles, blilfcs, greens 
and yellows, from which# beiftg blended one with another, 
a variety of other colours ale produced, so as to appear 
> upon the jlbth like a curious painting;,for by that means 
pre intrtiduced the “crimson, orange, c olive, buff, chocolate, 
and several other changes and shades. • 

•Next to'the* whole chintz^re thYhalf chintz: these di£- 
fer from the fogoftr, tin thSt*they afe printed wfth only,two\ 
reds, and no purple. The pa^#S*«j£ serve for one, F 

* will, \ 
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wil^ in the management the • pointing, serve for Ac 

ofther, both with respect to the white, as fo* the coloured 
or black grounds. « • ' 

J»fe now come to patterns for hv# cotouj^ these arc 
drayirn ^'ith pne, or single, red; black out-lind 
for all Ac rest of the*colaurs, as blue, grfccn ancl fellow/ 
sometimes the yellow i$ shadowed offjvith the reqb Both? 
Ivtyte and black grounds a*c printed In these colours,* i* 
stripes, sprigs,, or othet whimsical! fanciest. , » * 

Next to these in order are the three coloured*patterns; 
these are intended fjpr the common or coarse cottons,jpn 
account of the small variety of colours, which consist oolv 
of black, red, and blue ; and the pattern-drawer is obliged 
to ittRte as much*shew,as he can in his Resign. However, 

some work of this kind has been done on fine cottons, in 

^ ' § 

imi^ition of needle-work, to great perfection, and worn 
by ladies of the first rank^md fashion, for*i dishablIIe*or 
undress. 

To these three-coloured patterns we $nay # add those for 1 
two purples, and *hlue. t % 

* The last of all are tlie single purples: these* are com- 
* monLy done with small Adders, some with an open ground, 
and some much covered. Some patterns are with running, 
trails, others aA set, and in sprigs; some arc for white, 
a^d some f$r black, or 'shagreen grounds. In short, there 
Js no end of fashions and changes, winch of cows* must 
cause great study, ^nd Iaboid to a pattern-drawer. 

The art of cajlico-printing having syprired in England to 
as great perfection as in ajiy part of Eilroye, with respect 
to patterns, beauty of colours, and curious workmanship, it 
•may be agreeable to tfie ingenious reader, an$J to the lovers 
»f useful improvements, to give a short aci»oiyit of the 
conduct observed In? the management, ^through all "its 
branches, from the weaver’s loom, to the .draper's shop. 
In th(klattef end/ef the# seign of^jueen Anne a duty 
r „ L * • was, 
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was, by act of parlian^ertt, lai# on all printed silks, Calk'ca * 
and linens ; and at- Iagt, the printing of callicoes was pro¬ 
hibited,* £j[cept such as *vvere to be exported abroad. Tlje 
pointing by that means for seine tinfe intdr- 

ruptedj bfcausenwe^had %iever before succeeded ip taking 
j^ijd colours, till^iome of the printers, by their assiduity, 
conjectures and stuc^, found out a method. And in order* 
tb improve it stiIl f raore, several manufactories were esta¬ 
blished af % Manchester for the weq/ring of thread-cottons, 
in which tfiiey so well succeeded, that now they are hardly 
distinguishable from a fine \allico. 2Tiis has proved a 
great advantage to printing; and that business hgs ever^incc 
encreased to admiratjpn, by the encouragement and parti-, 
cular favour of thetfair sex, who fi»d thafonothing is com-*' 
parable tp a well-printed fine cotton for a dishabille or 
undress; die cleanness and beauty of which they ca« so 
easily renew. * m 

But to come to the purpose intended: after a .thread, 
cotton, or linea is Wove, it is sent to thq wholesale draper 
in London^ and is* by him delivered to the printer, wl\o 
has it conveyed hack to his warehouse. 

The printer having received the linen-draper’s ctrders 
about ihe patterns, puts the pieces, after f thcy have been 
stampt by the king’s officers, to his people, Co prepare them 
for printing, by well cleaning*and bucking them in 
river,•add..otherwise galling, drying, and calendering them 
for th« colours they are intended for. Thus prepared, the 
pieces are carried t«, the printing-shop, where the Journey¬ 
man receive;* his orders to .print, so many pieces with the 
print of No. 1, 2, or r whatever otlujr number the print he 
has? orders fof is marked with. Here I rpust not omit an 
essential fenfnch belonging to the execution of the printing 
business, (nexUo preparing of colours, and pattern-draw¬ 
ing, l and thaNifc, the Cutting r of prints. In this the arti¬ 
ficer exerts his skill*ncj,t only tb keepjo the pattern he h^s» 

- before 
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• before him, drawn upon airlock, „but by his judgment to 
improve and finish the design to greater perfection. This 
is not to be understood to be die $as& with all tyrttars, for 
tlipre are many, who, having a goo4 deiign^^l drawji 
upon the block before tliern^ wity, neverthpi€ss, sp mangle* 
and deface it by then? ill management cj£fthe knife', thatJ 
when it comes to be printed, it has hardly the ap^eararfee, 
of the'.pattern he 4 had carefully delineated before hany 
However, such hand^re not to be rejected, sinqc, incasp 
they are not past improving, they may be employed in some 
ordinary work, till^by practice and endeavours, they be¬ 
come more proficieht, and able to perform such works as 
require a masterly stroke for the Lest executibn. Thus 
•muTUT may suffice: relating to the flitting of prints , and 
grounds for the several colours belonging to them. The 
manner of their working, and the implements, they use, 
being a subject which is nqf. designed to toych upon, fve 
now resume the subject where it broke off, which was in 
the printer Vroom, or the printing-shoq. Here the jour- , 
neyman printer receives the prepared and ^calendered 
pieces, for which he has coders td print so. many of 

* one*, and so many of the other print, distinguished by 
certain numbel's. ,He spreads it upon an oblong square 
tabic, of a considerable thickness, covered on the Surface 
wjth a swgji-skin blankfct. ( Tlien taking the print in his 
right haad, and an oval round mallet in his left p Jjp digs 
ihe print on the colour, thai is spread by a t<?ar/ng-boy, or 
girl, with a bri^h, upon a fine worsted cloth, which is 
strained with a leather qnder it to a *round hoop-frame, 
and swims on dissolved gum tAat is in a sLalibw tub ; and 
‘having thus furnished his» prirjt with the qplour, he Jays 
it on the linen or cotton, and with the malletjgives it twd, 
three, or more ( knocks, according to, the size of the print; * 
then taking it off, Jnc repeats it, hy observing the joining 

t both at the, ends akd sides*: jone table being done, he, r^jr , 

L * » moves 
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mbve$ the printed work/rom fff the table, and thus pro¬ 
ceeds with another, tifl the whole piece is done. If at the 
Same tii, le <the seconif colour is to be groundejUin, he does 
that befol' b^eremores the work from off the table he ijis 
printed. # N, 4 , t i 

VThe* pieces thee printed and ground, are from tfie print- « 
ingSihop, conveyed tp the copper or boiling-house, where 
thd copper-man, who has the boiling tljem under liis caie 
and management puts them in a /urge copper, and boils 
them wit? madder, a reddish drug, imported from Hol¬ 
land in large quantities, and\f which |here is a vast con¬ 
sumption among the qallico-printers afiid dyeqs, mote es¬ 
pecially aAiong the scarlet-dyers. Several pieces being 
tacked together, o^e end of the f^rst is p,pt over a winch,* 
and whilst the copper is boiling, a man stands and turns 
the winch, and the copper-man manages the pieces, ^ind 
keeps them fipm entangling, spreading them with a stick, 
in order to take an even colour. After the copper-man 
i finds them suiTipicnjtly boiled, and the colour or colours to 
his liking, /he pieces are taken out of that copper, and 
conveyed lo another copper, 1 where they are boiled in wa¬ 
ter and cow-dung, in Older to elfcan them from all gieasi- 
ness which might remain in them ; they are then, by the 
gruffers, carried to the river, and, being riqsed and cleaned 
from all filth and nastiness, are |?y them spread pnthc gi 
te be fel'vched or whitened, whereby the ground, which? 
by bjying^n the madder, has ‘received, a reddish stain, is 
taken out, and the flotfi, except the printed part, ‘restored 
to its original cigar* u hite; then /hey arc taken up, carried 
to the river, rinsed, and hung upqn the poles, to dry; 
being div, thf»v arc earned tcftHte warehouse, whence they 
are dclivged to the pencilling-shop, where the colours of 
bJ8c\ g'-een ar^cl yeKow are pencilled-in, upon frames 
for that purpgsfc, according to th& pattern laid before 
them - « 4 l \ 4 ‘,, 

This 
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Tills is the method used mr the common work, for three 
of five colours. The chintz, after the black, red, and purple 
is Minted and grounded, are first stalded in a ctudfer with 
a little madder, and when taken out mhd*rileeeathey aft 
hung up to dry; being (jry, dhey are^'carried to thr* 
grounders, to lay on * the fight-reds m «tife flowers, wit) 
stamps or grounds of various sixes, i*pon printiag-ta35lc? 
spread ^vith blankcttiqg. This being cfonc, and the colour 
upofl the pieces dry, they are carried aglin to Jhe copper, 
and boiled, as has been related^before. * 

The colours being pencilled^, the pieces, when dry, are 
agair/ carrie jl to the‘river, and, by the current of the stream, 
cleaned from all superfluities and colours left upon them; 
thenThcy arc drjed, eayried into the warehouse, and there 
folded up, in order to be sent home to the drapers they be¬ 
long to : such is the .^management of printing callicoes, cot¬ 
tons, and linens. In tbfe several branches ^manufacturer 
ought to be thoroughly experienced, by study, vigilance, 
and assiduity; so as to be qualified to inspect, order,, and • 
instruct every one of his workmen in tfyeir sevetel employ¬ 


ments. 

The principal secret fof carrying on the printing business 
is that of preparing the colours, which every master studies 
to bring to as great perfection and beauty as possibly lie can. 

that hasl the advantage pf producing the best colours, 
will not fail of encrease of business, and encou^r^ment 
among the drapers* provided at the same time he ca^,shew 
a set of *good patterns; for one without the other will not 
he complete. ,# s 

Before the printing ,or pencilling of .the blue colour was 
Vbund out, the printers werfc dblifeed to dye it** the blues in 
chintz were dyed in a blue-vat, after,the rest«f jthe cloth 
was covered ovgr with wax, which caused t a great <leal*of 
trouble, labour and fatigue. The? Indians.in their chintz 
pit obliged to foHow/the sartio way; tjjcy, as yet, not be- 
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mg possessed of the et of^rinting or penidling tfccir 
blues. This has proved of singular advantage; because the 
cailicd&ahd linens, forarommon wear, could .only admit of 
Mack anS'^a^'Vhflreas now, by penciilihg the blue, afid 
khe yellow uportene blue, *five p olourtf, namely, black, red, 
Vjue, gceen and^tellow, are produced. f 


f 
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THE Alf*r OF 

• PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS , &'c 

• t 

• i € 
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P AINTING is the art of representing to the eyes, by 
means of figures and colours, every olkject in £*•» 
flirc.ffifA^s discernible «by the sight; and of sometimes 
exposing, according to the principles of physiognomy, 
and by the attitude* of the body, the various emotions of 
the mind. imooth surface, ky means of lines and co¬ 
lours, may be made to represent objects in a state of pro¬ 
jection , and*may also lef recent them iij the pleasantesf 
t dress, and fn a way« the most enchanting to the senses. 
r f1he objects, moreover, wjiich delight us, by their anima- 
tioi^and colours? and which sjje..k, as it were, to the soul, 
bv portraits the dcj^cst f to oar^icart8,\givc a tasttf 1 for iniio ? 

cent 


i 
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cent delight, and furnish us v\ith devoted sentiments.—Such 
ar% the effects of painting, when practised by a genuine 
artist. , » * 2r 

#The art of painting, like every oth?r aft whfen boasts 
of excellence, is exiremciy difficult of^executitfn. Thtj 
painter who invents,* composes, and cofolirs agreeable 
nature, has an eye over every thing ip the unive«e,*and* 
rules in?* an empire which extends o$er all nations and 
ages.* He c^rtpresentxo us heroic deeds*of an^iant times, 
as well as facts of more recer^ date; forming u supple¬ 
ment to nature, which can ohly exhibit to our view the 
reprdsentatipns of present objects. , 

But a painter, even in this noble ^sense, is tar inferior 
to hTmself. He,tfan ghjc sentiments to |he spectators such 
as the scenes themselves could not have done, by fixing 
the attention to points the most profound and animating. 
He can selbct the period* most likely to electrify the senses, 
and by the boldness of his genius can rouse the imagina¬ 
tion to sublimity. He can himself bt* grgat, and share 
the poets praises with the immortal Horper. *% 

In laying before the reader an account of this noble 

art, we shall confine ourselves to the rules which are cal- 

* 

culated to initiate him in the practice, that he may conduct 
his studies with more ease to himself when he arrives at a 
; “dod requiring higher books*. 

Everyone who intends to make any progrcs^L>painV 
ing, ought to be well acquainted with the art of dewing 
and designing. • . t 

He ought to have somertole^able judgment in the choice 
of such colours as are, fittest to paint with in oil, as like¬ 
wise how to blejpd and mix thefn for the several purposes 
»if light and shadow,; that variety may be thereby; obtained 


w 

* A useful “ Practical Treatise on Painting en^Oil-colours” was 
published in Siva? 1.795,*>}» J. WVt^, Fleet-street. Ed. * 
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in # the colouring of a picture, & well as to prot ure a lasting 
freshness. It is the opinion of some artists, that a picture 
in oil-c^osrs cannot loi^g maintain its primitive beauty and 
fjieshnessShgwfvc.r# some pictures improve by growj^g 
fold; for dime if wear off that harshness from the carna- 
\jpns, ajul mak^Sheni look softer and more natural,*than 
Flowers, og the contrary, appear more beautifuls 
Splendid, and pleasftig to the eye wheq fresh painV.d, tliarf 
they do \yhen stflpt of their beautiful colours^by timet 
With inspect to colours'Vt may be affirmed, that earthy 
colours are the best for lastnig, cspec^illy in oil-painting. 
The principal are white, blafck, red, yellow, blqfc and 
green. * 

White is the pryiapal colour, and thia is white leSb, os 
flake-white; but care must be taken that it is not adulte¬ 
rated wityi lime, chalk, or other things, which in |ime 
change and tyrn vi How. Forjdaek we use sca-coal, ivory- 
black, and Cologne-earth. For red, vermilion, common 
• I’.nglish brown-red, and burnt oclue. For yellow, light and 
dark ochrei and umber. For blue, ultramarine, and ver- 
diter. l*«r green, tc’rra-vcrfc, or green-earth, and a mix- 
turc of blue and green. j\ 11 thtse colours answer vyjell in' 
oil. Sec, further, the article “ Colour making,” Vol I. 

Vegetable colours arc not fit to be use cl in oil, for they 
not only work foul, but provc ( fading in sun-s^ine, or 
^ir ; ^jknuncral and earth colours will stand both* 

From aft tfiat has been said* it may jjc seen, that paint¬ 
ings are subject to ( change; but that tiijic may improve, 
nay frequently adfi more beauty # to a picture than the artist 
himself could <?o: lienee ifie best masters have so blended 

f 

thgr colours^ that tiifie shall*produce the intended effect. J 
r Ilow far giving on the colours severat times over ma#y 
randuce to a pictureV? duration, is,easy to^account for ; as 
lire stronger and fuller a colour is hud on with the pencil, 
the inore lasting will be the pjfintingX l or ’which end, »sc- 

•f ■ • 

, veral 
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vemi masters have laid on\heir oo^purs to a great thlck- 
rihss, especially in such as require being viewed at a 
tfistance. Some of the original paintings of ^Re^Tibrandt 
sfae done in this manner, with great»judgmeitf and bold¬ 
ness. • , « , • M 

prepare the colours so as to makeriAem less,liable^/) 
Jchangfc, the grinding and mixing thgpa up with tdea4f and * 
sweet nut-oil, instqadnf linseed-oij. Will contribute greatly, 
especially i£ mineral colours b^mploy<?d. r J£bc varnish¬ 
ing a picture with a varnish p^pared with gum»copal and 
spirit of wine, wl>jch, (not like the common varnish of 
the*&hops) r is not liable to change, preserves the paint- 
in c^_in mineral colours, as has bgen practised among 
*the ancient painters.' ■» % 

Venetian painters who brought colouring to the highest 
perfection in their time, used for the carnations no more 
than four capital colours v by judiciously Vnixing which, 
they distinguished all sorts of complexions, ages and sexes. 
They also knew, how to heighten tho ccjours, that they* 
should for a long time retain their .beauty ^particularly 
grten y which was not subject to fade as it generally is 
now. 

In the more early times, when painting was # yet in, 
its infancy, the figures were not coloured or shaded, but 
-nly the cut-lines drawn with one single colour; and when 
they difcw or painted, they wore wont tq pnd»r- 

neath, the name «?/’ the thing . In process of tini #4 tlie art 
came to be improved, and several coSjpurs to be employed ; 
however, each figure was in, one colouqon^y. The imi- , 
tation of the flesh, .veins and arteries; the folds in dra- 
. peries; the givjng the figfirefs more than ose colour ;* and 
* the passions in pai/uing came next tp be invented* 

In those days the*greatest performances Were in Walter-' 
colours, laid on high and glaring.' Protogenes, to ma t kc his 
.colours lasting, tqfjyy them <yn fourfold, that if by* 

i 1 i • i 
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accident or injury of tyne one rayer or two should drop 
another might appear in the room. This was the state of 
ancientfoalnting : what*improvements have been made 
itfsince wfrtiM cSrry # us too far to relate. We shall oifly 
Irfiserve that the Flemish painter, Joftn Van Eyck,|Or John 
VfBrugfJs, was^Jte first who discovered the way of jSaint- * 
ingpto nil, whereby pictures came to retain their beauty fo£ 
Hfljfhy ages together* .. ( * • « 

* Mons. Sspiterre, a modlrn French painter, is^said to have 
been so great a master as give his works such an air of 
freshness, that, after thirty or forty years, they should look 
as if but newly finished ; for which purpose hr employed 
only four or five cajthy or mineral colours, by 
which, he could, though not witheifc sefine trouble, pro-* 
duce all the variety of colours; he laid them on three or 
four times*, and made use of no lake, «or any other cofour 
that he thought would fade anikkeay. 

Perhaps, Le Blon took the hint from Mons. Sasiterre, 
•when he endeavoured to fix harmony of colours in his paint¬ 
ings, by blending th/? three principal colours, viz. red, ych 
low, and blue, so tjhat all visible objects might he repre- • 
sented. Le ^ Blon reduced the fiarmony of colouring in 
r painting to certain infallible rules ; whereof, according to 
the then practice of painting, colouring w!is tfic effect of 
mere chance or gue^s-work; painters usually* affirming* 
that the^was no certain rules given for mixing'colours. 
Le Blpp published , some years ago, an Ingenious book oil 
this subject, intitled Color it to, or, the harinony of* colour - 

By his rules, Le Blon represented* any object in its na¬ 
tural colours, by means of Hliree copper-plates, with three ’ 
principal cplaurs. The plates were chiefly after the mez-* 

* zorinfo manner; ,but the darker shades, and* sometimes the 
out-lines, where .they wetfe to agpear very sharp and dark, 

* were done with a common grafef. Eachpiate was not com j 

* € pletely ( 
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plctely engraved, but only cbntrivod to take such*a portion 
of the colour as was necessary, with the other two plates, 
to blend them together, and render-the picture complete. 

/ In painting, light and colour are inseparable, dr wherc*- 
ever there is light there is qoloux- Thus, colouring conV 1 
prel?*nds two tilings, * the local colour,**und the’cja*ro-oby 
Scuro. * The local colour is that whfch is natural,^o^civ 
^object, %nd which,, tl^ painter ought to improve by coin* 
\paii§on, and, know the union, sympathy, an<J antipathy 
of them. j 

The claro-obscur?, or chiaro scuro, is the art of distri¬ 
buting the lights and shadows to advantage, and is the only 
.means to set off the local colours, and the whole compo¬ 
sition in a picture. *T’o obtain that art we ought at first 
setting out, in the exercise of painting, to endeavour to 
copy after masters celebrated for their excellent colouring. 
Titian’s way of colouring s'^prises every beholder; not to 
mention several others, who have excelled in beautiful co¬ 
louring, and in observing the claro-obscjurojn their pieces. « 
Therefore young persons ought to be very carefyl, at first, 
to make choice of good performances to copy after, lest, by 
taking up a bad manner, they get a haJSit which they never 
after can get rid of. * ( 

Let him by no means neglect, whenever he has in op¬ 
portunity, to visit the cabinets or apartments of the great, 
and gather beauties, to employ them as occasion^'hall re,- 
„ quire. i ^ 

How young persons, that are desirous of attaining the 
knowledge of painting, m^y proceed in 'the first beginning 
of their practice, the following rules, if weft observed, will 
oe sufficient to shew. And, because all materials cannot 
easily be had in country towns as in London, yve^ shall en¬ 
deavour to give ftim instructions to provide himself with-all 
things necessary. •. ■ 
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How tqnnfike Sizb, dnd^ to prime Cloth for fainting upon . 

m T a k Et^lue,' 'and »iet it for some time soak in fair watf;; 
fct&en boil it in a pipkin tUi it quite dissolved, |nd of a 
VnoderajLe thickroSes for a good size. 1 With this, aft^ you « 
‘him!’ strained your qloth or canvas on a frame, anif rubbetl 
it Smooth with a slfce^stone, you sizc^t over: if^you add 
* little hexgey to*your Sit’-e it will keep it.imm cra&Jng 
When your first priming 5^, dry, then whiten it over with 
whiting and size, and last of all, w^en thoroughly dry, 
paint it all over with % greyish colour 6f white-lead, hnd a 
little blac&, ground with linseed-oil, and laid on the cloth 
smooth and even. r this being dry, you a;ay then begin to 


draw on it the design you intend to paint. 

Linseed-oil is the best for pictures, ^xcept it be for f^esh- 
colour, whiter drapery, linen j>r lace, for which nut-oil is 


much preferable; the linsecd-oil being apt to turn yellow. 
Most painters jnake use of drying oil, with which they mix 
the linseed oil to tamper their colours ; others, instead pf 
drying oil* make use* of oil of turpentine, which causes in¬ 
deed the colours to dry quick, bfit the beauty of them will 
in time fade away. ^ 


0 How to paint'the Face. * 

* • • 

H*avi first made a rough sketch, upon your primed 

cloth with white chalk, you draw the ^strokes for your 

out-line carefully' over again priih your hair-pencil, in 

any dark or* brown-red colour ; then lay your colours you 

intend to use^upon y6ur palette, one by one, round abouf 

towards the ft edge of it. (See plate III. *fig, 1.) First « 

pretty large quantity of white y then,a‘li!tle vermilion or red- 

lead , and a little*Z<r£e ; next place your brown colours, then 

youfi blues, and yellows, and of all a little black. • In * 

• * 1 * doing 


* 
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doipg this, observe not to cr&wd the palette with too many 
colours, but make choice only of such as are not subject 
to change \ these are principally eagthy colours. * V-Jur en- 
d^vour must be to imitate Le Blon, spoken-of before, fa 
mixing, tempering, aiid blepding all thc^ varieties of c<M 
louiW 1 only three or-four principal*wLs : but this is ar/ 


art sooner acquired by application ancLpructicc tha 
frionstrJfcion and rules. If you intend your pict 
v v\4»tc, that Is to say,* a portrait.^Aid hav\ draiyn 


>r:ictice than#b^Tfe-* 
your picture attei* 
iav\ dra\y« the out* 


that Is to say, a portrait^fnd have dra\y« the out* 
line, in the manner as lias been pbserved before, you place 
the person in a goqd light, so as to make a gentle re¬ 
flection ; lbr a glaring light makes, hard and unpleasant 
shadows. Idle north light, if it can be had, or north-east, 
jffjn&nswer the purpeeq better than any other. Let it be 
open, without any reflection of trees or walls, and likewise 
higlij that your shadows may fall downwards. Place your¬ 
self so before your frame thjt the light may strike from 
your left hand to your right. Have a tin box, with several 
divisions, one to hold your pencils, anolhey your colours 
tied up in bladder!, a third to hold iin # seed oil* and one 
empty to discharge, or clear yfiur pencil, by dipping it first 
J in tliq oil, and then pressing the colour out of it between 
your linger and the edge of the box. Thus settled, and 
the person to be*dravvn placed in the proper attitude, ac¬ 
cording to die first design, examine whether you can make 
a\iy amendment in the out-line, qnd after you ha^*, satis* 
fied yourself on that account?, then observe the complexion. 


of the person ; if, of a fair one, thep ijpix on your palette 
some red lead, lake, and lyhite^ tempering them to the co¬ 
lour of the cheeks, lips, &c. but faintly, remembering you 
*fciay add when you please, tnd make your colour deeper^ 
stronger; but you will find it a hard matter, wh«n tpo deep, 
to rectify it without spoiling the^ picture, you now mifst 
watch and catch the graces that appear in countenapcc. 
’ In -smiling, you must 'obseiva how tlje eye changes and 
5 Contracts, how the mouth extends a little Upwards, and bow 
i vol. »ii. , f * the 

i , i 
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the cheeks raise themselves toWards the eyes. Under aft a 
about the eyes yqu wjll perceive a delicate redness, and ufi- 
derneafi: them somewhat inclining to purple ; this you will 
.rnjst frequently discover in fair and beautiful faces, a&jl 
nt must bp care£tsf J y ( obseftved. p The'* manner of working, 
^oHiding, and svftt^cning your colours one into archer, 
must HR? the fruit of industry and practice; just as ybu find 
your inclination js ben** to follow tlv? method of otic good 
fainter v#i© has made Himself admirable in your cyeW/jf 
his performances. To prescribe certain rules is impossible, 
above those of your natural capacity, and applicable expe¬ 
rience. r |’his fill sitting, or dead colouring, you perform 
with bold, but judicious strokes; and though near at hand 
they seem rough,r uneven, and iinpieaSUnt, yet, at some 
distance* they will have the desired effect when you intro¬ 
duce the Second and third sitting, to view it nearer u for 
though your itfork be ever so rough at first, if but the like¬ 
ness is there, it will be in your power to sweeten and closer 
it as highly as'yoi^please. 

Having V'hus far advanced in painting the portrait with the 
complexion of the face, you must now bring in those blue 
tints about the corners and balls ‘of the eyes and temples . 
these you must work exceedingly sweet, and faint, and, 
by degrees, bring in your shadow and deepening, ac¬ 
cording as your light falls with either hare 1 or genfi*-. 
touch£ffv'’nd be sure to make out the strong- shadows 
in the dark side of the face,* under the nose, chin, and 
eye-brows, and briieg the work in an equal roundrfCss; and 
by visiting ^11, the parts of the .face, as it were at ran¬ 
dom, you will better observe the likeness, roundness, 
rrfd colouring; and, by dm£n cling places you find defec¬ 
tive, you tflll renderc your work complete in the end. 

® r * 
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* 2 • To paint the Hdir. 

Dispose the hair in; such form§ and tunings as -best beVj 
^coim^tlic'picture, and .answer the likPapc’ or fas’hidn of J 
the person. For black hair, take lampblack, or Co)pgtit- - 
earth ; atd, where it is to be lighter, zfiA to it some umbet,, 
or red-lead, ortemper ^our coIouisyiccordiXg to th$t of the, 
hair, giving it'an easy turn and graceful display a$out the 


face, neck, and shoulders. 

t 




How to proceed at the second, Sitting. 


The second sitting will require more time, but that 
will be according as you intend to bestow more or less 
pams upon your work. * „ > 

The person being placed in the same attitude as at first 
sitting., y’ou now more narrowly examine thq features and 
likeness of the picture, and whether youjiave irityour first 
performance come up to' the ti&c resemblance of* the ori¬ 
ginal before you ; you then*make use of the same colours, 
in the same places as you did before, working, blending, 

* and sweetening tllem one into another, So as none of y'our 
work be left* with an hard edge, or in patch-work, ob- 
* serving all the lights and shadows, and by little and J^^e > to 
'work them over and Jin one another: and, after hiving be¬ 
stowed an, hour or .two, you may thei? Jfiy on the ground 
behind your picture, making the strongest? shade to fall on 
the side where the light falls on the person drawn. This 
euiour is commonly made o£ Goljgnc-carth, brown ochrrv. 
and yellow ochre) with a little indigo to make Jit of a 
greenish hue. 


f 2 
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** . r Of painting the Drapery. . 

tpT he ,back ground being laid on and dry, you tfiu 
^sketch out the ISt-apery, 6 ana finish the hair whilst’ the 
f pVr^on'is before yot, who by this tirfie perhaps wp*H0c as 
^irach tired of beinSconfined, as you by your /Employ, 
pient. |5eing gbne, yku must spertd &>me time by your¬ 
self in Working and sweetening your colours to perfection ; 
then lay on the colour for the linen or lace, and finish the 
drapery according to the colour of tlnf stuff fixed upon, in 
the sameform and fifld you diew them in youv first design. 
The colours for draptry or apparel must be mixed antkV'* 1 - 
pered to what is laid before you. ‘ But t*o give novices in 
the art Of painting some instruction on this head, I shall 
endeavour, hy the following precepts, to point odi tlu 
method. 

For linen, as headcloths, ruffles, necklaces, See. mix 
charcoal-tlacK, and flake-white, with clear oil of nuts, and 
by adding more ’er less, cither of the one or the otla r 
colour, you may a make your .shadows cither lighter o" 
darker. In painting lace or cambric, you add a little ul¬ 
tramarine or smalt. » 


. For Vchet. 

• ' . . 

Fqr black velvet take lamp-black and verdigrise to lay on 

the first ground; lylijch being dry, take ivory-black and 
verdigrise j th^n heighten it wph a little white, and shadow 
it with a mixture of lamp-black. ,, 

^ For greeu velvet -take burtp-black and white; workfit 
with M^ojLg lights, and shadows upon your cloth or p : c- 
ture, and, w^ien diy, draw it ovfer with verdigrise, tem¬ 
pted with a, lktlc pink-yellow. If it is to be a sea-green, * 
then do it witliopt pinkc if a grass-green, add a littld 
masticot to the Verdigrise. ' f 

4 ‘ . « Jfor 
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., f^in'Iing jn oil." 

¥ or red velvet*take vermilion, and shadow it'with Sp 
nisli brown ; for die deepest shadows, take sea-coal-black, 
rand Spanish brown, together with softie of th&ven 
iJjpen dry, glaze it over with lake. • »• 

* For crimson or carnation velvet, take fciorc or Jess 

to vermilion, and.proceed as ^ * 

» ForVblue velvet, temper smalt aip white with^ai of * 

<hUtS * > . , * . /' ' * • 
-^r a yellow velvet, take mastivdt and^eilow 9 chre, aiyl 

for the deepest shade, use umb?r. * 

For a tawny velvet, take Spanish brown, white, and lamp¬ 
black, with a little* verdigrise ; give it a strong light and 
deep shade*, and, when dry, glaze it over witli*lake and a 
afxLuc red-lead. « , * 

• * i 

! or purple velvet, take oil, smalt, and lake, of each an 
cqugl quantity ; temper them together with \vhi£e, accord¬ 
ing to your discretion. • « 

For ash-coloured velvet, take charcoal-black and white, 
and, tempering them like to a dark rus^t, it will be of an » 
ash-colour. * * 

9 I w 

For hair-coloured velvet, Ake umber ground by itself, * 
* witlydl; and where the gloss is brightest, mix some white; 
"and where the folds are, lighten or darker! them with % 
white gad. umlfer. In all velvets, you must worK your 
colours at "first sad and obscure, and then give them a . 
Sudden brightness. 

* 

• For Satins . 

For black satins, takeJumpfblack; grin^ it with oil, and 
temper it with white ^ and, where you will have it shine 
most, mix it wit;h a little I&kd. * * ^ 

* For white satins rf take flake-white ; grind* it, by itself 

with oil of nuts, and ’temper it # with ivory-Jblack, lighter* or 
darker at discretion. * ■» , 

• « i 

t ‘For gifcen satin, tak£ vermgiise; mj^c with it some white; * 
lind in the brightest lights, add some piitk to it. 

/ ‘ For 
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Tor yellow satin, tike masticot, yellow ochre, ,nnd 
umber; in the brightest places use masticot alone; in light 
shadfiivs use ochre, knd in the darkest use umber. Blend 
tbr/m into one r.nother as you think most proper to y&r 
ie&id. , < w , * 

> Blue sdtin you ^ Vith smalt and white. h J i 

- Ft^ the purple s^\in, you use smalt and white, glazing 
it over, when dry, lake. f ' 

For orange taWny safcK take redhead and’lake; Wfiere 
brightest^: use red-lead ; aHd where dark, add more lake. 

For red satin, grind Spanish brown by itself; mix it with 
vermilion, and, where brightest, mix»your vermilion with 
white. * 

For hair-coloured Satin, mix umber ani white, and^S/fak 
these make your shadows; for the deepest places, add 
some sca-coal-black. 

_ V* * 

"■In painting rof tafretles youjaroceed in the same manner 
as with painting of satins, only laying on your colours and 
shadows one by one, and blending them together after¬ 
wards. *• 

In painting of clcth yoW’proceed as with satins, only 
you do not give it stich strong lights. 4 

For a buff-colour, you take ochre and white, and where 
you Would have it darkest, mix it with a little unafc.“r; and 
when you have wrought it all over, take a bfoad pencil, 
and glaze it with a little umber and sea-coal. , * 

Fdr yefioW leather, take masticot jnd yellow ochre , 


shade it with ochre. 


Metals. 

fc * * 


V 


For iron 4 take lamp-black, well tempered with white 
and a liltfe blue. * . • 

For silver, ta£e charcoal-^lack and white, and with these 
temper your lights and shades.! * ' • 

For gold, taka lake} umb^r, red-lead, and mastico (j 


\ 
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these are tl'e colours fbr gold: wou first lay on the gro\a4 
vjfcith red-lead and a little pink; tlie* deepest shade you dp 
with umber, and the light with mastjeot* 

For pearls; you temper charcoal and white, and nfering 


4 
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ought them to their shape and form, give it a sj 
wft^ectily. * • * • y 

Previous stones you imitate by thei/flatural colours^ ant 
■finish Them diamond-cut with lighr^and shadoW^then, 
with transpiA'cnt-cbloHrs, varnish *»h‘cin tyrer, to give thefti 
a sliining gloss. / • *, * 

Fire you imitate by tempering vermilion anc> red-lead, 
for ^he red flame for the blue flame, smalt and white , 
for the yellow, masticot blended wjlh vermilton. 


The Art of painting Mezzotinto Prints with Oil-colours. 

% 

Paste your prhit on a piece of clean, white, crojvn 
glass, which must be of thc^ame dimension with the print; 
this you do in the following manner: first, take the mezzo- 
tinto print, and draw it through clearf wifter ^ repeat this* 
Six or eight times, once cve#y hour; then lay* it between t 
some moistened printing-paper, and let it there remain all 
niglit: the next day you may set your glass before the fire, 
and, when it i$ warm, take some Strasburg-turpentine in a* 
tca-cup, or a p’ipkin, and warm it over a clear fire; then 
►take a large brush of hog’s hair, and dipping it into the 
turpentine, spread it smooth ahd even upoy -*th# *glas&: 
then, the print being thoroughly soaked, you take *it put 
from between tKe paper, and lay if gttyly on the glass, be¬ 
ginning at one end, and proceeding gradually to press it 
gently down; and tlAis yjy go on till the whole print lies 
close, and you perceive no wincl-bubbles be&veen the prper 
and tlie glass. This,being done, with your filhgors roll and # 
rub off all th3 paper,' till yoa sec’ no remains of it, but 
only th,e print upon the glass : tfius the'most difficult task 
of your work is done. If* your print is on a stubborn * 

I paper, 
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paper, then roll it up, tje It round with thread, and boj? it 
Irt Mr water, and that will make it fit for peeling. When 
yourdass .with thfe impression on it is thoroughly dry, have _ 
yqpOil-colours,, of^ill the different sorts that painters a 
fojbced on a pslletje, and paint the several parts with sueft 
vjs are‘suitable toVtm, on the back of the prin!, w/iich . 
^ill^uicle you by out-line, where to break tj£f one, 
and to begin anothe^the shadows of the print w/.l make? 
the shadow of ycfcir colour. But if ybu choose to haveone 
deeper shallow added to Nvhat is already upon the glass, 
then let them be laid on first, and the lighter colour after, 
which you may blend together, so «s to imitate a«real 
•painting. • Whatever* colours you lay on, let them be 
strong-bodied, that they may make the better appearifSfcL 
on the face of the glass. 

The colours used for this art are these, mixed and tem¬ 
pered with lingeed* and a little drying-oil: 

For the carnation, or flesh-colour of a fair complexion, 

( you must teimper flake-white with a little vermilion, and 
but a very email matter of fine lake; fol the lips, a little 
more verniilion and c lukc: yifu mix this carnation with nut- 
oil. 1 , 

For a brown complexion, make use of burnt ochre and 

* white ?- i f a tawny-moor, you temper Cologne-^arih with 
a little burnt ochre, and a very little white. * 

The hair is genera'iy laid on'with a mixture of umber* 
and st ffttle\blkck and white. If it turn^upon the yellow¬ 
ish, then add to this a little ochre, with % small matter of 
vermilion; thus you may temper it deeper or lighter, as 
you would have it. bor flaxen hair, use flake-white, ochre, 
and a small quantity of Co\ogjTe*eartti. * 

*fhe colours for garments are manifold, l. For blue* 

* garments,* you temper t the best smaty with flake-white. 2. 
For grass-green/take ve^digrise and pink-yellow. 3. A 
sea-g#een is made with green I verditer, pihk and flakc- 

* white. 4- A crimyoif i&a mixture of Vermilion, lake and/ 

*whiteJ 
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white. 5. A scarlet you lay on -vfltjn vermilion only. 6. 
A*cherry is tempered with vermilion anji white. 1. For 
low, mix either yellow orpiment, or masticot*; if'^er, 
aw flake-white, or white-lead. Thefe # aVe several otnpr^ 
yellow colours to be 4iad at thocolopr-iops. g. for an 
• orange-colour, mix otpiment, and a Atlc vermilkm. 9. 
For a jturple, temper smalt, lake arn white. 1 OS*fov a’ 
violet, *mak and [akp. 11. A st*,.w*-c^lour is made’of 
flakeVvvhite, .yellow ochre, and /'very little usntyer. 12. 
Ash-colour is a mixture of black and white. 13. Chesnut- 
colour is mixed of number, lake and white. 14. Angels* 
wing?, or d^ve-coloifir, is tempered viith white, a little lake, 
and sonqp smalt. f 

For trees, youtempGr the following colours: 

1. The bodies of trees are commonly painted \yith pink, 
yellow, white, yellqw ochre, and some small matter of 
black. 2. For the leaves that are near in sfeht, take ver- 
digrise and pink ; or if you want to have them of a darker 
colour, mix indigo with pink. 3. The leaves of trees 
wjiichare more distant, mustjie done ^ith gre«m verditer, 
pink and white. t * 

The colours you lay dn behind the picture you must 
choose according to the colour of the hair: if the ljair is 
"""iigliL, k*TSMjuires a dark ground; if the hair is dark, or 
black, it m’jst have a light,ground. The colours for the 
, dark groimd are made of umber, jvhite and jplack ; *ipd a 
light ground is composed of* umber and white. 4 • . 

For the fore-ground in landscapes fyou temper ochre t 
pink and white, with a sm^ll matter of vcrdjtcv. Country- 
cottages, that are seen »at a distance are laid on with white, 
$cllow ochre and t smalt: tffe Saftie colour likewise sersq£ 
for stone buildings. s Brick houses,, or walli% #re done 
with yellow burnt ochre and wfyitc, if they are at a grdat 
distance; but if near, then take Indian ire4, and a little 
’white. * * * * 

* \* * Sky- 
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Sky-colours are prepared of smalt and white, for (the 
highest sky; for the lower, more white is added; and yod- 
low^tfcmpered with*h small matter of vermilion, for the, 
ldwermost of ull. r Observe, that in all your sky-blfjys 
r «md whites, you^tempcr your colours with oil of nuts. * 




% 
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, \'ork in Crayons. 

There, are IcveralSncthods used* in the execution of 

t. -- 

this art; some practitioners follow the rule of a certain 
French artist, whose custom was, to reduce the several co¬ 
lours he intended to t make use* of, into powder, anckplacc 
them in little boxes before him upon a table, then with 
stubbed pencils, tlje ends filled with ootton, he rubf>ed fl&v 
in on fine white medium, or crown-papcr. The finishing 
strokes of the deep shadows he reserved for sharp-panted 
red and black' chalk. This qjanner of painting in crayons 
is neat, but not lasting; bdfcause the colours, not being 
bound, are apt tq fall off, and cause the work to be de¬ 
fective. t ‘ 1 

Others-do it with* crayon's. of the length of one’s finger, 
composed of several colours, inixt and ground together', 
of a good consistence, and rolled up : when dry, they arc 
fit for use. Most practitioners work wiih thfijUC*on * 
paper, pasted on cloth, and strained. They rub in the 
.colours with stubbed pencils, or with a twisted piece bf 
paper, or*a*little bit of spunge put ip a quill, or with a 
leathern stump, o^with their finger’s end* » 

The last and b£st way is, in Jhe opinion of many, this ; 
you colour‘the paper on which you intend to draw your 
jgjcture, witlj. carnatibn or flesh-colour, as near the com¬ 
plexion the person who is to be drawn, as possibly. 
You may at .the same time colour*otlicr papers witfi dif¬ 
ferent complexions, aed put them by against you shall , 
occasion to use thcnjtfin doing w r llich you use a 1 
1 • I inc^f 
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lydist spunge; your colour irLst? |jc bound either with 
£Am-arabic, or size, so as to prevent its coming off by 
Tubbing: this being done, and the carnation dry* yoi'rd^aw 
tjp out-lines faintly witli red chalk ; then,* With your se^e-^ 
ra^crayons, you rub in the,colaurs, anc^/with tile end oi 
youw^nger, you blend one into anotlu^; and, as it is im¬ 
possible to sharpen your crayons to s^ch a point as nrflteed- 
ful, yoi\ must finish ^nd close your, \Vork with red chalk* 
and 'black qhalk, which with your penknifq ^ou may 
sharpen to a very small point. • 

There are various ways of making crayons; some make 
use #f milk^ beer, lie, or new wor*, to bind the colours; 
others use rotten size: but the best yray is to jo them in 
*he manner following ; Suppose you want crayons for a 
brown complexion, grind flake-white, red-lead or vermi¬ 
lion^ English-oclire H and a little pink: to them add a small 
quantity of plaster of Paris mix and incorporate it with 
the other colours, thick and stiff, like moist clay; then 
take it off the stone, and roll it between thy palms of your 
hands as long as ^ou think fit, and lav, them t*^ dry, in a 
shady place, in the air, but not in the sun, ndr before a 
fire. ^ • m 

In this manner mix and temper all your other colours; 

that, some colours require more, others less, of 
the plaster 'pf Paris; sotae none at all, They are such as 
ybu wilUbe obliged to mix with, other colours, vjz. the 
crimson, where yqu will fiftd it necessary to ihix # .little 
vermilion along with the lake, in prefer to work it with 
pleasure. , * 

In thi§ manner you jnay paint all manner of landscapes, 
With beautiful greens, ant> aH ®ther colours requisite for 
nocks, water, sky, &c. remembering when yoq mix, or 
temper fast and firm Colours, as umber, indigo, ochre, *or 
the like, you take less plaster of Paris ; tyu£ where the co¬ 
lours are Joose'and sandy, yk>y must i^ind diem by acfding 

a 4 * more 
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more of it: practice fvfll ihsiruct how to proceed with'dis¬ 
cretion, better tlpn can b/c done by the pen* c "t 

,r' y 

.. To\rcstore decayed Paintings*. / 

‘ \‘ " * J 

t Tht? works of ^ greatest masters are often in hunger 

of beftig lost by thetlecay of the canvas upon wlirh they 

‘are drawn ; a lpetfiod of remedying,,this inconvenience, 

therefor^ rcannot but be agreeable to all true levels of 


painting.* 

Let the decayed picture be well cleaned, and spread with 
its face downwards ujron u smooth tafile ; the .back of it is 
then to be well moistened with boiling water, and, when 
the canvas is suffccicnlly softened, ‘the 1 picture must be 


turned up, well stretched out, and nailed down to the table 
j^li round' the edges. The painting if then to be corered 
over with strong glue very «hot, ‘and a linen-cloth, half- 


worn, of the same size as the picture, to he spread upon 
it, and nailed down round the border: it is then to be ex¬ 
posed to the sun, to be drie^ as s*>on as possible. When, it 
is dried, it is to bq detached from the .table, and nailed 
down again with the hack of the painting uppermort. A 
little praised border of wax is made all j-ound the edges, 
and the table being placed exactly level, a>mixton*tf aqua¬ 
fortis and water is p.Hired upon it; if this mixture be too 
Stropg, it wi[l burn the. painting, care must therefore be-, 
taken . + o prevent this, by dipping your finger in the mix¬ 
ture before you use* it j and if your fingewloes not?turn vel- 
iow immediatejv, it is a sign that the liquors arc mixed in 
a due proportion. This mixturg remains upon the canvas 
till the textufc is quite dissolved, and the threads rotted*; 
the liquor in then pqured off, and the threads of the canvfis 

*> * o 


• This receipt was comfhnnicatod to the public, in the Gentle- 
waivs Magazine, for the year ljat. c ' t , * 

C k . f <* * 
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aj^casily taken off with a spatila,* jyid the crust of paint- 
will remain alone, glued wkh its face downwards to 
-^he linen-cloth before-mentioned. T?ie crust is Client be 
Mrfehed and cleaned with pure wate>, afterwards wipipd. 
wWa a £ne soft spunge, and permitted %& stand till it be’ 
quit«Mry. * ' £ 1 , * 

* It is^iien to be covered with glue, wherein a littletondy’ 
is to beljnixed, to ma|f.e it stronger: ifpon this glue a new 
canvfcs is immediately superinduced, spread smooth, and 
well pressed, so that it may stick in every part. <*The best 
way of pressing it is^witli plates of lead, or slabs of polish¬ 


ed marble, ^care beiflg taken to wip^ the new canvas from 
time to time, to prevent its sticking to the plates,’ by means 
*»jt the glue whiqh ooee; through it. All that now remains 
to be done is, to take away the linen-cloth and glue which 
covfy the face of tlip painting. As soon, therefore, as the 
last glueing is dry, tire ‘‘whole is to be detatfhed from the 
table, and the linen-cloth turned up, bv moistening it with 
the mixture of aqua-foitis, and common w.^er; iis texture 
will soon be destroyed, and it may be taken %w ay ; and 
then, fhe glue may be easny mo\cd by mcifns of hot 
water. Thus is the paintiftg transferred, entire and perfect, 
to a new canvas. 

paintings are upon wood, the wood must be pared 
till it be v£ry thin; and the mixture of aqua-fortis and 
Common-water being poured upon, what remains, wijl soon 
dissolve its texture-, and rentier it easy to be takfcn away. 


Approved Methods of Pahrting in lVuterecolours. 

' There are two ways'of painting in wnter; one by 
mixing white with your colours, aqd laying, 09 a thick 
body; the other, by hashing yqur paper, or vellum, with a 
thin water tinctured with colour. j The fissf method is thus 
performed: When you have'« drawing finished in out-tines, 
you lay in your colours mixtjwith wince,’in such a medium 

/ as 
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as to be about the rpifldle colour between your Tiigbf 
lights and deepest shadowp The distances must be done\ 
firsl^-becailse the out-lincs of the parts more forward may 
|>e/worked ovei**t|i^ more distant and first finished parra 
when yon have f£jd jour* ground-shadow first. Vsey 5 c 
same colours you ^ve laid on, only with less whi<e in 
them?Sill you come tb your deepest shadows, wha ein is* 
no white at all. pu£ it is to be remarked, that vert strong 
shadows acq, required only in the front objects of the .pic¬ 
ture, and /.hat the deeper shadows of the fine colours must 
be mixed with black or brown, to givQ, them their natural 
obscurity. When the tfiark shadows arfc finished, youhiay 
begin to heighten the Rights, by adding white to the colours 
with which you laid, in the different parts* of your picture 
observing^ways, that as objects are little shadowed, they 
must be little or nothing heightened, yvhen very dist?<nt; 
but front figures may be heightened very much; yet we 
should avoid using pure white, in the heightening of an 

• object, unless it be of a white colour, or has a polished 

surface, or # be some other body that reflects the light very 
strong. • . . 

• When all the particular parts dr the picture are finished 
, separately, the whole is to be carefully surveyed and con¬ 
sidered, to see that there is harmony thraughew^^arf^^ 
distances nearest to the. foregroqnd are too faint, they will 
saem tg be farther off tl?an their perspective proportions 
will ajjqyv ; V>r if your greatest distances *ire expressed too 
strong and distinct, they will be brought too ncar;*»so that 
after finishing the parts, there generally wants some amend¬ 
ment in the whole. o 

|p a piece oB painting especial care should be taken that,* 
there be qo ^ery sharg, or hard lines, or any sudden lights* 

* imfQcdiately bordering on e dark shadows., On the con¬ 


trary, the out-ljji^s of objects should be so broken into the 
« grounds behind them f as notebe precisely traced; and 

:^a. 


° l * t * ,* 

many painters havfc hariftonize^ all tneir colours, by never? 

introducing 
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ii^%ducing a direct red, blue, ylUcfcs* or hardly any other 
®y colour, without some little mixture. # 

This method of using water-colours is called 'painting; 
ibp other is called washing, or staining* ^ &iid the subject ^ 
ma^be ^ther a drawing, or,a print. ^ * % 

• To-make an intire drawing in the thg» or washing way, 
ifriftust $rst be drawn in out-lines, and then you may^ro- * 
eced to ^nisli^it wit^deferent colours in i^s different parts,* 
as thd nature jof the thing requires, beginning to^rash with? 
water thinly tinctured with colour, at first, and gradually 
proceeding to use it iqore strong in your shadows; employ¬ 
ing da while at all ftirougfiout you* work, but ^carefully 
leaving the white of your paper in thejiigh lights of white 
objects ; and veryHhinly washing the lights in coloured 
bodies. You are to observe, that this method is qo more 


than flaking a drawiqgin Indian ink, only instead'of mak-^ 
ing it all black, you use fine prepared colours 8 in the diffe¬ 
rent parts of your picture. 

Prints may be coloured this way, without white inter¬ 
mixed. In order th procure colours that will be s exceed¬ 
ingly fine, and run very smootl* in this’way of washing— 
mix a little gummed colour in a large shell, work it well 
with your finger, then thin it with water, and let it settle a 
r.rjl by.pouying a little of the top of it into another 
clean shell, Jou will procure a fine free-working colour, 
which yoUomay make as light as yoy please by the addition i 
of water +. If a colour does not spread itseif Creejy, by 
reason of any greatness on your papty-, you touch your 
pencil ever so little in ox-gall, it will make^ your colours 
run free. Always observe in these first and lightest colours 

* * •> » % 

- 

% The above two methods are styled, by the artists gt ^ie pre¬ 
sent day, body-colour and 'tinted. Ed. , • 

f Cakes of colours, ground up witB the due prdportion of gum 
'required (for each^ort of colour H’orks better wiftii peculiar pjr- 
tiondf guinpmay be had a! the slides. Thny are used precisely 
like Indian ink. Ed. ■ t J 0 

)s «• / to 
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to use a large pencil, jn older to fill up the space you li^e 
to cover with all convenient expedition; for if you vne 
slow, and let your bolour dry in parts, and touch agaiu 
f ever the edges,'^onr colours will be blotchy and streak] 
Paper, for d&wing on, in tjiis waiy, ought to b^p neater 
over nor under gummed ; that which is too much gupamed, > 
* or sfewd in the making, is so hard and close, it /will not 
•take in the colours‘at all, and what is laid on at first is apt 
f to wash* ^fF again in the second shadowing; and 'paper 
not sizil hath a contrary inconveniency, for the colours 
are apt to run through it, and spreac] beyond your design 
on the out-side. A proper paper may be chosen by touch¬ 
ing it with your tongue; an ungummed paper will stick 
very close to the, top of your tongue ^ an over-gummM 
paper will hardly stick at all, by which a proper medium 
may be iound by that which only sticks a little ljp the 
tongue. It ife of small impojjt whether your paper be white 
or not, provided it be of an even clear grain and surface. 
A cast on thej.yellow, or cream, will not hurt the' drawing 
when finished. If a print that you wduld colour be on a 
loose ungummed paper, it 1 may be prepared for colouring 
by washing it over! once or more, as it may requir^, with 
a thin paste made of wheat-flour, boiled in water, and 
letting it dry on between each washing •_ 


“A Method of making Pictures of Birds with their natural • 

e * Feathers. ° 

«. « *• « 

First take a thin board, or.pannelof deal, or wainscot, 

well seasoned, that it may not .shrink; then smoothly 
paste on it#white paper* and* let it dry ; and if the wo&d 
cast its, cqjour through, you may paste on a second pap^r, 

* * t . * * 

* « * 

* Drawing pager is now wretchedly made; which is said to he 
owing to cotton-rags beiug mixpdfwith linen, sinCe the ,discovery of 
bleaching printed ^called* after the mctliod of Berthollet. EH.' . * 
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sJh it will be whiter: let the stolid paper dry; then get 
vidy any bird that you would!represent, and draw it as 
*e>yu:t as may be on your papered pannel, of its natural 
sjjrc (middle-sized birds are the best fbr^Ais work j) then* 
paS^ wl|at ground-work, on tree* or,other tiling^ yyu cle- 

• sign to set your bird oh, together with^he bill and*kgs of 
the bii($ in water-cofours , leaving tlie bird to be cohered 
with its g>wn patura^fc^ithcrs. You must* first prepare thef 
part ?o be feathered, by laying on pretty thick gUjn arabic! 
water, with a large hair pencil; then lay the paanel iiat» 
and let it dry hard# and when dry, cover it with your 
gum-^vater g second &me, and let it dry, and the^i a third, 
in case you do not find it lie with \ good body on the 
paper; (the thick/!css of a shilling, when dried hard, is suf¬ 
ficient) . When your piece is thus prepared, take the 
fcathtrs off from jfcour bird, beginning at the* tail an4 
points of the wing, and woiklng upwards to &e head, ob¬ 
serving to cover that part of your draught with the feather 
that you take from # thc same part in your*bird, letting them 
fajj one over another in thcir f natural^ order. You must 
prepare your feathers by cutting off tye downy’part that 
is about their bottoms, anS the larger feathers, must have 
the insides of thep* shafts shaved off, to make them lie t flat; 
UlV- IfLU.l •of die wings must have their inner webs clipped 
off, that, in* laying them, Ahe gum may hold them by 

, their shafts. When you begin to lay them, tyke a pair of* 
steel pliers to hold the featlicrs in, and have ^6ma»gfim- 
water, neft too thin, and a large pcncil*rcady to moisten 
the gummed ground-work.by tytle and littlg a$ you work 
it; then lay your feathers on the moistened parts, which 
must not be wateysh, but s&n£tlfing tacky o? clammy, to 
hctld the feathers. Y ou should prepare a parcel of small 
leaden weights, in J^he form of* sugal-loaves, which you 

* may cast in sand, by first making Holes in*it£ surface vptb 
a printed Stick: these freights 4 will be necessary to set on 
the feathers you have newly (aid on, to tfold them to thy 

^ol. if. q gum, 
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gum, till they are dry kneP fixed; but you must be cautft? is 
lest the gum copie throi^h the feathers, for it not olh • 
smears them, but sticks to the bottoms of the weights, ,ana 
<vill be apt to pull off the feathers with the weights, whi.'h 
will disorder yoQr work. • When you have wholly coyvfted 
your bird with feathers, you must, ‘with a little thick gum, 
s|ick J on a piece of paper, cut round, of the bignes4 and in 
f the place of, thf eye, which you 1511st colour like the eye 
‘of the r^ied; when tlic whole is dry, dress, the feathers 
round fihe out-line that may chance to stare a little, and 
rectify what may be mended in any other part; then lay a 
clean sheet of paper-on it, and on that a heavy book, or 
some such thing, t<^ press it; after which, it may be pre¬ 
served in a frameo-covcred with a glass. °> 1 

f 

.1 

'Directions far taking the Figut'e of Butterflies on thin 
gummed Paper; byway of Embellishment. 

Take butterflies, or field-moths (either those catched 
abroad, or such as are taken in caterpillars and nursed in 
the house till thcy.be flics) clip off their wings very close 
to their bodies, and lay them on clean paper, in the form 
of a, butterfly when flying: then have ready prepared gum 
arabic, that hath been sometime dissolved in w urttr, * g iH i' ' 
is pretty thick (if you put a drop of ox-gall into a spoon- 
ful*of this, ft will be better for the use ;) tcmper*them well 
with -you? finger, and spread a little of it on a piece of 
thin white paper,'- big enough to take hoth sides of your 
fly j when,, it (begins to be f clarnjmy under your finger, and 
the paper is in proper order to take the feathers from the 
wings of till fly, then l£y thd' gummed side on the wings; 
and it wilb take them up; then double your paper so as *to 
Iiave all the wings ‘between the 1 paper; then lay it on a 
tafcle, pressing^ clos£ with your fingers, and you may rub 
it gently with scnsie smofitfi hatfl tiling; theft open the 
paper, and take out* the fengs, which will come forth 

transparent; 
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tK*?sparent; the down of the fcppeff and under side of 
tie wings sticking to the gummed paper, form a just 
nkapess of both sides of the wings in their natural 
shapes and colours. t The nicety of faking off flies I 
depends eon a just degree t>f nfoisture of the gummed 
• paper; for if it be tod wet, all will bar blotted arid con- , 
fpsed ; dnd if too dry, your paper will # stick so fast "toge¬ 
ther that 4 t wiU be tosn in the separation. sWhen you have * 
opened your gummed paper, and they are dry,*you must 
draw the bodies from the natural ones, and paint Ithem in 
water-colours; you must tajee a paper that will bear ink 
very ftell fo%this use, for a sinking paper will separate with 
the wet, and spoil all. 


PART* IV. 


s ItULES.FOR FINDING 

> • 

THK . 

NATURAL SHADOWS OF THE &UN,' 

• • . • 

LAMP, QANDJ.E, &<?. 


• i 

T HE ancients«have related of •painting, that the origin, 
or first discovery, was ^cidentally owing to shadow: 
byjtime, tRe iroprovefnents of shadow has rendered it 
complete, and brought it to mat perfection in which we 
>' * *G 2 pow 
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now behold it. It is'lighv and shadow which strikes Hfre 
eye with admiration, andfjgives life and beauty to a pic turf, 
even in pieces that have not the advantage of colours, ^but 
f are merely th^rproduct of a painter’s skill, displaying 
light "and shadow, by psfintirtg grey" in grey, or, las agists 
{ termed, in claro^obscuro. Pieces in miniature, though ! 
shaded only with Indian ink, arc by some curio its hanc^s 
"done to admiration ; as arc likewise* some drawn V.ith only 
a black-tefld pencil. This art is by the Europeans brought 
to grcat®perfection by demonstrable rules ; so that any one 
who is intent on making some proficiency in drawing, 
may with pains attain to the knowledge of painting/' 

The Chinese, an* 1 other eastern nations, though people 
of great ingenuity and artful invention, 'are yet much at a 
loss with respect to light and shadow; and though they 
ore very expert in carving and modeling, their piccuies, 
for want of shadow and perspective, are far from being 
perfect. , . 

It is not rrfy intention to enlarge irj this introduction, 
but proofed in giving the, necessary rules for displaying 
light and shadow, d>y a method plain, easy, and intelligi¬ 
ble. I have omitted, in a great mcasuie, such unneces¬ 
sary/nil cs as might render the acquisition intricate, and ( 
the pursuit discouraging to young beginners * and - TTiave' * 
rendered it as easy and intelligible as the natfirc of it \yiil 
' adrah.. * *■ 

naVural shadow wc understand £ diminution of light, 
caused by the interposition of some Body whi£h is not 
transparent, which renders^ upon the plane, the form and 
figure of an object, according teP the -different sorts of 
lights: the sun gives if of'one fashion; tlie torch, lamp, 
iyid candle, of another. The sun^s shadow is always 
parallel to the object; that of the torch is given by rays 
issuing from life centre, whjch cause the shadow to be 
larger than the^budy, and 0 encrease or dimin&h accord¬ 
ing as it is removed. The shadow caused by the day not 

haffog 
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awing strength sufficient to frame *tbe figure, renders only 
^confused darkness from the object; this having no rule, 

* euiry one gives the shadow according to his discretion. 
**To find the shadow, wc must suppo^ftwo things, viz* 
thSlighi and the body : tho obstruction of the lfghj gives 

* shape and figure. To comprehend this we must take no- f 
lice of* two points, the one relating to # tht foot of the light 
(which *ught always %o be taken on the* plane where tht* 
object stands) and the other to the torch, or* 3 jiy other 
lightened matter: the rule for the sun and the torch, &c. 
being general, with<his difference, that the shadow of the 
sun Ts given by parallels, as has becif said, and tjiat of the 
torch or lamp by the central rays oft the flame. For ex¬ 
ample : (Plate it', jig* l.) if by the s8n we take the sha¬ 
dow of a cube A, we must, from the sun’s height B, 
draw a perpendicular line to touch the anglq of "the plane 
C D ; then, from the corner* E E, draw parallels to this: 
and to find the end of the shadow, we must draw a line 
from the sun B, jessing the angle of tht; cube ?t F, which 
uwil dissect the line C D in # G; th<;i» drawin* a paral¬ 
lel to that by the angle H, it will divide the line E at the 
point* I, which will give the end of the shadow of the 
cube, drawing the two points 1 and G together. • 

iiius by Sctertnining the place of the sun, and the point 
Hjub-ineaihf to draw the lines of an angle, and making 

• othi. * hinds parallel, you will have tlic shadt cast before* 
or on any other suit, as you may see by the fidfiresPl *2. 

With Respect t <3 the shadow of a cMbefirom a torch (See 
fig. 3, plate IV,) we must*from the point* 0 ,.the foot of 
the light, draw rays bt all the angles of the plane of the 
(*ibe OD, OE,»OF, OG* {hen from thc % flame of the 
tfti-cli draw other oblique lines by th« elevated*angles, tjil 
tlicy divide tbc*lincs bfelow fr#m tfie point O; and by 
v # joining the points IK with fright line, wt "shall have .the 
shallow of the cube. f t 


The 
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The sun never staftdinj-f still, all elevations of the saiW 
height, thoUgh distanced grom one another, give an equ^ 
shadow, according as the sun advances or retires: wh^ne- 
ffore, if we intend L to cause a shadow of some objector 
other*. we must determine the place of the sunje andfthc 
f point Under it, antWraw from thence the two lines which 1 
deform the shadow, as here the wall A, fig. 4 , plate IV.. 
giveth the point «f its shadow in B f and if from the point 
B you dra\v to the point of light C, the line-BC shall he 
the shadow of the wall D, as it is of A, and of all that shall 
be in the same line to the point of *iight C. But if the 
light come from th<= bottom, or from befoae, wc ‘must 
come lower or more* forward with the point under the suit, 
and draw lines froVn the one and the other by the angle A 
to the point of sight M, which will determine the sha¬ 
dow. ' O 51 


If an object is square, thdn draw from the point A, fig. 

5 , plate IV, under the sun, parallel lines from the angles 
of the plane, l as AD, CE; then from,the centre of the 
sun B drdw a lincto the anple the farthest remote, as at G, 
which will divide the line A at the point D ; draw a parah 
lei to this a t the other angle, which will divide the fine A 
in I. *> From the point D and I, draw lines to the point of , 
sight F, which will determine the,length bf tlic shadow. 

If it be a round, we must elevate perpendiculars freyn 
*the«f6ot as f ora U N, jig. 6, plate IV, which is the mid- ■ 
die, 1 ahd fe P the side; then from th§ centre of the sun, 
passing the upper 1 part of the round at N, draw a line, 
till it divides the parallel aft the"point O, which determines 
the length of the shadow: the enfpty part is found after 
the same manner, by drawing parallels to NO from the 


qpper part,** and on® from the point, P« 

The shadow of a bowl or globe, fig. 7 , plate IV. is 
found by dropping perpendiculars from, both its sides,,' 
whereby we are, toe frame the plane, to fix the*' line from, 

V the 
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^f*sun by a tangent, till it divitte tte line R at the point 
•jt » likewise another, parallel td that at y, to divide the 
s&i^c line R. The distance between *T and V will be the 
compass of the shadow, • • % 

^Mt t^ find the shadow ofihe board I, draw the* perpen¬ 
dicular M, tvhich will ‘divide the ray 1 *^); then drawing a 
fine (ffloin under the sun) MP, and another from the ele- * 
vated bciard I,, it w$ divide MP, and gi\p the dimensions 
of the shadow. # . # 

To find the shadows of objects against the wall, we 
must.from the foot of thought Q, fig. 8, plate IV, and 
front the Coptic of t!ie light P, draw*rays, which pass the 
corners of the plane of the object ^; but because they 
^mect with the bottom* of the wall T* we must, at the 
meeting of the angle S, elevate all those lines: tfyen draw, 
fiom the centre of the light, other lines at the top of the 
object R, which shall divide* the lines of fixe plane, and 
mark ttyc place of the shadow upon each of them. Thus 
by finding out the foot of the light or lamp, «one may have 
the shadows ot objects in what place ^oevej: tl*ey be: to 
.find the shadow of V, the point X is the foot of'the light: 
the piece Y has the poindZ; and the piece * the point f 
for tlxe foot of the light. , 

To find the shadow of several parallel planes, we must 
jxroceed in«the following manner, and as it is illustrated in 
plate V. 9 . The first plane is the ground wheijppn it 
placed a chair ; the second* is the upper partAxf ^ tabic, 
which Ife parallel to the plane pf.th* chair, and either 
above or below the table Jher^may be one, two, or three 
more of those planes# on which we may find the foot of 
the light, for lo,find out tile Shadows of the*objects which 
. Shall be there. Fop example, the fopt of the* light is the 
point C, and B-the light; from these two points CBic 
must draw lines below and aboye die objqp^O, for to have 
, t]i£ shadftw E upon tlfe tab?ly» Now^ to have the shadow 
pf the chair A which is upon the fc^punfl, we must, upon 
7 • . the 
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the same level or ground,/, find the foot of the light upt^i 
the table, which* is tfie joint C; to accomplish this, \V<, 
draw from the point of distance (which is here beyond $ie 
llengih of the j a line by the foot of the table; then, 
from .the corner G, drop a -perpendicular, whkh c&lall 
^divide the line of distance at the point H, by which we 
must'draw HI parallel to the upper part of the table; thus 
we shall find wh%t we seek for, by drying fipm the point 
Of sight a ray passing by the centre of the foot of the 
light C,< to the end of the table L; we must from the 
point L, drop a perpendicular upon K I, which will give 
the point r M; from which we must draw a ray t.o the point 
of sight K, and, dropping upon this a perpendicular from, 
the point C, dividing the ray M K-, it gives the point N, 
for the foot of the light. This being found, you proceed 
in ‘the same manner for the shadov T of the chair, and 
draw lines by all the angles of the plane of the chair; and, 
from the light B, draw other lines by the upper part of 
the chair, which divide those of the plane, and mark 
where thetshadow is to go. ( , 

The shadow of tfye sun in all sorts of figures, naked or 
clothed, is .found by the same rule as of all other bi dies, 
namely, by parallels, both under the figure, and those that 
come from the sun : for example, see Jig. iO, plate V. let 
the figures be what they will, w.e must from under its fce| 
A, (friiW a linp to the point of sight B, beyond the margin, 
upon which’ you draw perpendiculars from all the points 
that may help to firfd the true shadow: from C you let fall 
a plumb-lin^, v^hich shall diyide^at the point D; and from 
the elbow E, drop one to the point F; another from the 
hat G, which Swill give the' pdini H ; from all which points 
you drayr parallels to the base. The; height of the sun 
being fixed upon, we ‘mustalraw a *Jine, which shall touch 
the Ijrim of the hat G, l ti\\ it divides the point L, which 
wiU be the end of shadoi^l Then draw a p&alksl by 
the lower point C, c till it'divides the line D, at the point O ; 

tifii 
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[Is shall be the shadow of thd hand with the -staff. To 
le point E you draw a parallel, w^ich, will divide F at 
thp point P, this shall shew the shadow of the elbow; and 
so of all {daces, whereby we may mark^Jie extent of thd 
sMPBowO ' • * * • 

As by the torch, or'sun, so, in likeomanner, by a lamp,, 
jve may find die shadow of a cube, qr any other object; 
for Aye must from tfce foot of the light, which is the point 
O, Jig. 11, plate V. draw parallels from all the Angles ot 
the plane; then from the point C, draw rays to»pass the 
angles of the cube# elevated, or at top, till they divide 
J:h e parallel # lines befow, and they will determine the ex¬ 
tent of the shadow of the cube. » 

• To find the shadow of an object thaflias more breadth 
at top than below, see Jig. 12, plate V. you must make a 
plane of the top, it its bottom, by dropping ^erpendi# 
culars: the height of the suit being fixt upon, you drop 
from its, centre a perpendicular, and draw', from all the 
angles of the plgpe, parallels to it; then*frcpn the sun 
d»w a line passing by the angle D, upftil it divide the line 
of the plane thereof at F; after this is done, draw a pa¬ 
rallel *to it at the angle A, to divide the line B.at G, from 
which, and the ^[>oint F, you draw lines to the pcfnt of 
sight E; th£n, from die point H, draw lines to G and I, 
apd you will have the shadow complete. The shadow of 
the cross'is produced after the same manner, in Jig* 13 * 
plate V. and is fully illustrated in the print, f • • 

The shadow of a pyramid by a torch, is the same as if 
it were by the sun ; after braving made the ^ane B,C,D,E, 
■fig. 14 , plate V. and drawn two diagpnals to find the midst 
5 f the plane F, ,you cause a* perpendicular to drop from 
A, then draw from dig four points to the point*A,*and the 
pyramid is framed; the h, from 4 the * foot of the torch F, 
t pass a Vine through the centre to* l, andffrom the tojeh- 
, liglit dradr another to 'pass %f the top of the pyramid A, 
till it meet the line F at the {joint I, which will be the 
' boundary 
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boundary of the shadow;land by drawing D to I, and^’ 
to I, it will be complete. : ' 

How the shadow of a giobe or ball is found by the sflji, 
fihas already bee^aught; the* following is a short instruc¬ 
tion hpw, to proceed in finding the shadow by a torchf or 
r lamp: First, take the roundness of the ball by a pair of 
compasses, which is the circle A, through which 'draw a 
diameter B C ; bflow the circle, touching it, ,dravr> Ii O a 
parallel <B C ; then from the two ends of the diameter 
B C, yoc may drop a perpendicular on each side to the 
bottom-line, by which you may frame the plane *. After 
you have r drawn from*'the foot of the light 1, Jines wnich 
touch the plane on pne side and tlie other, one passing 
the middle of it,« which will shew the-breadth of the 1 
shade, ypu must draw lines from the light of the lamp, 
pne of which touching the bowl between A and B?j di¬ 
vides the lincll O, and points out the end of the shadow; 
and the other from the lighl of the lamp touching tjic fore¬ 
part of the bowl aft C, divides the line H O, shewing the 
bcginning<sof the shadow. The same rule is to be observe d 
in cups, vials, flaggons, and oilier round pieces, which 
have more breadth at top than at bottom. * 

Th ( e shadows of the sun are always cast^on one side, for 
it is impossible they should, at one and th<e same time, be 
of one figure towards west, and of another towards cast. 
But c a» torch, r lamp, or candle, will cast their shadows di¬ 
versely^ thk, one towards east, another west, this north, 
and that south, aclording to the position of bodies about 
them. Th§ fopt of the lig^t Ain the floor, serves for a 
centre, whither all the shadows deaw, and the light B, 
where they ntust end ; by°di*aw4ng lines, from B, over the 
heads of tops of the; objects, as from B to C ; and in like 

*4 ’ r 
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lowing a plane in perspective, for a circle, bqwf, or 
other rouftd substance,*is done ky*drawihg the conapasswf it into a 
square wHh diagonal lines* ' 

* ‘mahe^r 
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jjjanncr to the rest. Those nciaresfr to the central shade 
liave their shadows shorter; and those farther off increase, 
affording to their distance, sie jig* 1, plate V^. . 

H Figure 2, plate VI. has not the ligflt yf the middle, yeh 
th'JHord*r of shadow Is the same*: they all draw tp the foot 
of the light, and are determined by tl*e point of the light, 
JB, at C. . f 


PART V. 


OF 

t 

, IVA TER- WORKS, AND FQUNTA/NS. 

• • > 


I 

J 

T HERE is scarce any, tiling in nature, be it ever so 
beneficial and serviceable, Jbut what rjiay, b^ some 
cause or other, exceed itsTimits, and derogate £rojn its 
original*good int© some destructive evil What in this sub¬ 
lunary world is of greater service, both to # the animal and 
vegetable creation, than water, whilst kept in its limits and 
coniines ? And $gain, wh£t ih nature is moi% violent, hor- 
fible and destructive whenever it either exceed bounds, 
or ii obstructed in its* natural/course ? Since the gen&al 
deluge, we have had many shocking ii\ptgnce$, recorded 
jp’histoty, of towns, *citie^yand coyitries swallowed up 
by inundations; and were it not fof making use of artificial 
• ^ * * contrivances 
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contrivances to curb’the ^violence of this element, mayy 
more such calamities and, disasters would daily happen.— - 
Fields, meadows and lands would be made useless, $md 
•turned into lak(^ seas, and other standing waters, from 
which now, by the ingenuity' and industry of men, .ney 
,*re securely kept,«T>y dams, sluices, and other contri¬ 
vances. Arable l^nd, pleasant towns, and flourishing 
cities have even been gained by similar, means. 

- It is not? intended to enlarge on this subject, it being a 
task that would require a volume of itself; but only to 
take notice of some of the contrivances of art and inge¬ 
nuity, whereby water is made a pleasing scene, as exhibited 
occasionally in pleasure-gardens, squares, feasts, and other 
places of resort. 'When first the? watery by its natural 
course, ifi conveyed through pipes from a high torrent, and 
thence to'stream forth through lessee*tubes or pipes,* that 
are hid in various representations of rocks, figures of men 
and beasts, fish, fowls, &c. such high torrents will afford 
admirable delight,‘in cascades, spouts, and in all that art 
can contrive or invent in water-works. There is no coun¬ 
try in the world by, nature better situated for an artist to 
display his genius in water-works than in the parks, gar- 
c dens, .squares, and other places in England, and yet none 
where it is less encouraged and regarded. This volume 
might be filled with a description of the most *famous and 
ftiosfr admired water-woiks, cascades and fountains, which 
excite the Yjaveliers who visit Italy, France, Spain, and 
other foreign part f s^ but, for brevity’s sake, we shall only 
take notice of fhe surprising curious water-works of the 
gardens at Versailles ip France, whifch, at an immense ex¬ 
pence, are supplied with ’frater’from the ..river Seine near 
Marly, by ft curious cengine, that forces water up a high 
hill into two large baSons,^and thence, by aqueducts and 
pipes, t0 gardens at‘Versailles. 

Among a vast vaipety of admirable representations are 
the grotto, the bason of the crown, the fountain of the 

pyranftu, 
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^Framid, the cascade of the waflej-alley, the pavilion- 
Afimtain, the water-bower, the theatre, Jthe water-moun- 
taqj, the bason of Flora, Apollo’s Sason, the* bason of 
Saturn, thp bason of Bacchus, the bJsoif of Latona, the* 
iab^rintii, wherein are exhibited the fables of if&op, and 
many others, too numerous to be htre specified. The 
principal aim at present is to give the curious reader a few 
general Jiints for ccyi^iving water-work-in miniature, for 
his own private amusement, or for decorating ctf-buffetles; 
side-boards, or desserts at grand feasts, and entertain¬ 
ments ; and this n^prcly as a specimen for his improve- 
mcift. Such alleratfons as he shall ^hink proper, may be 
Tfonfc according to the conveniency^and situation of the 
•place in which tlity art; to be exhibited* 


To Jorce Water by Htsctfit, so as to streamVhrongh vari¬ 
ous kinds of Figures*in a little Fountain. 

Let A B, plate VII, fig. I. be a cistern placed above the 
ceiling of the half or place where the fountain ]p to stand, 

% either near the wall of a side-board,^or over a* table de¬ 
signed for a dessert; C afbason, decorated round the rim 
with shells, standing on a reservoir D, into which the i 
water empties iteelf, and is from thence, by a private pipe, 
let out into, the yard ; £ a palm-tree, which reaches from 
the basoA up to the ceiling, inclosing a pipe, f wherry the 
water is conveyed 4rom the cistern A B to th^basqp C ; F 
a stopplfe, to keep the water in, or*to$et it out of the cis¬ 
tern. The bason C has »clo$e covering, which you may 
decorate with little hdlow figures of silver, copper, brass, 
Sr else with porcelain figflreS, to discharge* little streams 
from their mouth, yostrils, bill, or whatever may, have an 
opening for that purpose. ,Yo£t may, for want of them, 
make use of figures made of wood, or f<ymed of wax, or 
# ojfter materials, paintdd ovdy having|Small pipes conceal¬ 
ed within them: these figures mdV. be fnade in imitation 
y * ‘ of 
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of men, beasts, birds,-, fishes, &c. The palm-tree ntaV 
discharge (if made of tin) droppings from the ends of the 
leaves: it ‘may be represented standing on a little island, 
flvith some land-^nifnals spouting water. The rest of the 
surface, fainted in imitation of water, may be garnished 
with swans, ducks, dolphins, &c. Having thus complet¬ 
ed your design, you may, by turning the cock, or pulling, 
the stopple out outlie cistern, display t your aft to,the ad¬ 
miration c£ the spectators j or put a stop to it when you 
please, bgr closing the vent-hole. 

Ci 

i * *■ 

A Fountain of a different contrivance , for a Dissert afitet 

w Dinner. , 

» 

Cause, a strait round barrel A, fig. 2, plate VII. to be 
made of tin, ^rass, or copper, of length and dimen¬ 
sion you please ; fit a round board D to the inside, so as it 
may with case slip up and down , coat the vim round with 
leather, to korp the water above board ; underneath it 
fasten, to /,hc middle, a pliable steel spiral spring G, hy 
which the board may be forced from the bottom to the top 
of the barrel. Fasten the other fcnd to the bottom B, and 
t fix to the board D, close to the centre the spring, a 
cord rf, which reaching down below the middle of the 
bottom of the band through a little liole, you may thereby 
pull dtjwn the board D, in order to empty the baswn when 
full. , TJhe o^pveyancc of the water into the bason C, and 
into the figures whidh are to send it fortb-in little streams, 
must be thus performed: the fe^son, which may be of 
what bigness you please, yet proportionable to the place 
where the entertainment is to be, must have a flat or a 
convex c,ovfr, on wljich you place sqch figures as have 
befcn taken notice of in the foregoing direction; at the 
bottom of the ha&on let there be a round opening E, close 
to the middle of the*top of ^Jfe barrel; at one etfd of the 
cover must be a 'iiole.F, which you may open and close 
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alpleasurc: this machine must be fixed, so that the top of 
UfeJjarrcI may be level with tlie table. m Somebody pulls 
dqJra the board by the string*!!, while another fills the 
barrel through the hole F: this done, tortile hole, them 
thts*sprjfig will force the water by means of the boajd into 
the bason, and from thence into the i-jpuntain-figures ; the $ 
bason being full, open the hole F, and pulling down the 
hoard v^tli the spring, all the water wil^empty itself intd 
the barrel again ; then closing the hole F, and l*ttjng loo^ 
tlie spring, the fountain will play as before. » 

A is the barrel; ^ the bottom of the barrel; C the ba¬ 
son* D the round *board; E the opening by ^hich the 
jvater enters in, and empties itself qjit of, the bason into 
►the barrel; F tlv* hole, in the cover ofr the bason ; G the 
spiral spring; H the string fastened to the board D, by 
v.hifch it is pulled d<j^n j • m 


To force Water into little Sfreams t by Compression. 

.Cause a barref, plate VII, fig. 3, to be made of cop¬ 
per, close at bottom, of what height you please; fit a 
plug pf pretty hard and Heavy wood so as to.slip up and 
down with case,* the sides of this plug to be covered^rounH 
with leather; bare several holes through, towards the mid¬ 
dle, over which fasten hollow figures of men, or of fish, 
birds, &e. having small pipes that may spin^ little sfrfaml 
from their mouthf bill, &c. Conveyances ufay <a!so be 
made t© the figures round the battcHn of the barrel or 
cylinder. Fill the barrel, witl^ water, and jput,the wooden 
plug on the surface; the pressure will cause the water to 
fpin from the little figurdl, SUifi from the figures at the 
bottom of the barrel. , * • 

A the barrel, *B the plug % C /lie figure of Neptune bn 
the plug; DD the figures at the bottom ^f.the barrel.. 
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An Experiment of foi'cjng Water by Air compress 


• Have a pretfy Idrge pot or vessel, square or round, close 
covered, in the side of the upper part whereof fir a c&ck 
t of leather and wood, with a piece of lead upon it; on the 
top of the middle of the vessel place a hollow ball of copper, 
tvith a pipe that pi ay reach almost dto, the bottom of the 
Vessel, giving a brass cock at top. Fill the< vessel about 
half fulirof water, and blow into the hole of the clack; 
your breath will enter the vessel, and when in, the. lead 
will pres^down the clack. Repeat tliis several times,' and 
the vessel will be filled with air, and press upon the water; 
then, turning the ccck, the water will spin, out for a consi¬ 
derable time. - 

, A the wcsscl, B the clack, C tl^, hollow ball, Dr the 
brass cock, E the pipe by wf elf the water is forced up. 
See plate VIII. fg. 1 . 


c * 


< Another Experiment. 

Let A A. plate VIIL Jig. 2. be either a square or round 
. Vessel, with a division, H, through the puddle, having a 
pipe at top, BC (here represented in a gardener's flower- 
tub) the end whereof must rqach 1 from the tup almost to 
the bottom of the lower vessel, as at D; let there also 
come frora^he partition a pipe reaching almost to the 
top of the upper \tessel, as at E: in theo top of the upper 
vessel let there be another pipc Vf F, reaching from almost 
the bottom of tlie upper vessel, c and extending itself 
through the figure of the*gardfener and his wateiing-poth 
in the tqp qf the upper vessel must be o a hole, G. Whea 
ydu use it, fill, through the hole G* the upper vessel with 
water, then stqp r the hde with a cork; and, pouring some 
water into tlie pipe* B C, t^fc water in the upper vessel 
will run through ^he pipe F into the watering-pot, and so 
. 5 1 tonftauc 
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continue tHl ail the natter in the upper* vessel is run out 
ThfcJVaWr from4he pipe BC pressing the ^ir in die lower 
vesqfl, nukes & ascend through Ac pipe E, and press the 
water In the upper vessel, which havinjf ngj other vent but • 
»through the pipe F, it'runs through the gardener and wa- 
•tciing-pot into the pot with plants, apd so on into C t 
over again. 


p A Figui e Standing on a Cube , or square PcdataU $ 

^ a Wind-instrument. 

\ • 

Prepare, a cubic cistern, A, Jig. 3? plate VIH to the 
lid wheicof affix a copper concave hemisphcie B, expressed 
fry a dotted line, having «t bottom one dt two holes CC , 
let thcic likewise be a hole D in the top of the cistern, to 
pour in the watei, whjf a c oik to fit into it. | Oif the top* 
of the cistern fix an mage of Fame, Mercury, of a tium- 
peier, wfyh a small pipe of lecd or brass concealed in the 
trumpet, which has^a communication with a pipe that goes 
tin 4 )ugh the figure. At the fopt of th$ figure, wVieie the 
* p^pe begins, have a little brass cock E< there must like¬ 
wise canne out near the fide of the hemisphere a little 
shoil pipe k, having a clack within. Fill the cube os pe¬ 
destal with wUtei ,* about the tliird part full, blow tlien into 
the hemisphere divcis time&tluough the pipe F, and the 
»air will foflee the water out of it, «nd make it use r«i*nd * 
tlie sides ; turn theif the cock E, and the prc^eftre ef the 
water wii! force tlte air out of the *pi£$, and cause the 
trumpet to give a sound. , t • 


• A\Pitcher , whicJi holds Wine and Water sepafatgty ; a 
Device which will dectiye such an unacquainted with 

the Secret. * • 

\ • • • • 

, the*pltcher A, jig. 4, fjale VII|. Jjave a partition 

B in the middle, vdiich must have divers little holes bored 
wt. ii*. h through; 
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through; the handier C must be hollow from top to bot¬ 
tom, and have f a communication with Hie inside & r %he 
pttdicr, and, by a pipe, ft th«ough the middle of the Jnti- 
r tion. If you l (1 the lower part with water* and stop with 
your dinger or thumb theboteat the top of the feaudte D,« 
i and .then fill the ppper part with wine, neither of them 
\\Jll mix togetlierbut if you withdraw your finger from 
'that hole, you will have the winet and water nuxt: with 
pouring'the wine first in your glass, you will serve youi- 
sclf with good wine j and, with drawing your finger, you f 
will serve your guest with wine atd water; or, if y-u 

have drunk all the wine, you will serve him with 'water 

* * •*». 

only. « 

* - j , 

Another Experiment, to procure sounds by Air and IVatci . 

Get ftn earthen vessel, *or one of glass, made in the 
shape represented in fig. 1, plate iX, at A, having a 
little hole, at r the top B, into which you fasten a reed or 
pipe C ;cit must likewise have a little hole at the bottom 
B. If you press fhis vessel in a tub, or pail, with water, • 
the air in the vessel A will force its vent through tlie little 
hole* B, and cause the pipe to give a loud sound. 


« A Waier-diaL 

• • C « 

PrepaAfv a vessel A B, fig. 2> plate IX. with a round 
opening at top, ^receive another lighfvesscl C? fitted foi 
that opening T and of an t equU height, dosed at top and 
bottom; on this fqc a little figilre, representing either 
Time or Death, holding'a* srilall cord in his right-hand, 
tjie one csd whereof is wound abyut ^spindle, to whkh 
n fixed the index for me dial D, whioh is placed on a 
pillar standing on the‘square vessel, bill that vessd A E 
with Wfttpr, and.pl{ce the ttfher, on the surface within 
• the opening; having fixed a little cock £ towards the bot- 
* ' * '’•tom 
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top of the lower ve&fel, and placed the index right, turn 
thwack, t and the water wHl slowly cmjfty itself by drops 
omof the vessel A % and thereby caqse the figtire to sinl^ 
lower and I6#er, puffing all the while thl little word with 
the^ndAc, shewing tte hours of the day *. THe ingeni¬ 
ous artist will apprehend the conStAiction of this little* 
ivhim by the lepresentation, more than by the description* 

Another Water-dial. 

“Prepare a glass^ube A, Jig. 3, plate IX. of about two 
tffree inohes diameter, and twelve or more inches high, 
dpen at top, to ]DOur in the water, find to convey into it 
*an index of wodd B, which shall shew the hours of the 
day. Then fix the tube, which at the end h|s a small 
orifidfe, to a bottonfcpff wood, to 'cause»th^trater to drop 
into another vessel,there represented by a shell C. The 
index pointing to one, mark out the res^ upon the tube by 
your watch or an#liour-glass, till all the watef is sunk to 
the bottom, and dropt into the shell.* Then turning the 
cock, and taking off the cp\ex from thd top, you may give 
it a frfcsh charge of water, as may be iequi$ite for that 
i horn of the day,® when you put it in. Tjje index B Stands 

now at the hour of five.. 

• • 

* • 

Another Water-dial. 

Cause a tube,>. 4, plate IX, to bfe made of glass, 
tin, or copper, which ipay be Rid in a wooden *clock-case» 
living a dial-plate on the of it ;* bchindWhe dial you 
r lifust have a framfc-work, -with a spindle, to which is fas¬ 
tened the index to Sbtew the houif: oije end of a fine cord 

* « 

\ * The diameter of the $ock rgust be so proportioned* as to*let 
j3Ut,no more* water than will cause 4he fi^urf tc^ sink and pull the 
dial from 18 e’cloek to l m the space of an houf. Ed. 

H 2 -is 
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is fixed to the spindle'and wound round it, the other end 
tba little plock, j?vhicIi, when as it were die clock is W/ytJnd 
up, or set going, must svrixn on the surface of the watlai; in 
c the tube. At ip bottom of the tube must j>e a small hole 
for the water to drop intft a pan, which is placed forrthat 
i purpose underneath it, and hid #tri£hin the pedestal j and 
a$, by the dropping of the water, the little block sinks 
'down, it will draw the cord after if, *and the index in the 
^ial-plafehvill point to the hour. . * 

6 




To make an fmag% that shcdl always turn , anA'^tand 
** upright\ in a Glass of Water . 4 «** * 


Make the lower part of the image bf a man of wax, 
(Sec plaie X. fg. 1) and the upper part of wood ; then 
«paint it all o\er with oil-colours, ahdfput it into a suspend¬ 
ed glass glob^T which has a« opening at bottom, having a 
foot fixed and cemented to it after $hc figure is put in. 
Which way sbei^r the globe turns, the’ image will hang or 
stand upright in the middle. • 


V. 

Another Water-dial. 

<? . 4 # 

Prepare a cistern A A, plate X. fg. %. with a trans- < 
verse partition in jybe middle. Fix a pipe B from the 
r uppev, to nearly the bottom part of the lower, cistern; ano- 
thef short 'pjpe C, must be fn the bottom, of the upper, 
for the water to d&p into the lower, cistern. There must 
also be a Sma^ pipe t), with a?Jong neck and cock at the 
lower cisteri^» which c you may dole or open at pleasure. 
To the upper cistern fit V Board K, with a leaden cove! 1 - ( 
ipg on 1 top, so as it may slip up^a^id down with ease. 
Fasten a string to th e e middle, of the bound, and poise it so 
rs to h|ng level, and at the other end a weight F, not 
qulte'so heavy as t^e boad4.° This, done, prepare a Case v 
to the top of winch*'fasten a spiedle- w&h- a ;pully . the 

. C , *' , ’■ 1 
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groove or crevice whereof furbish ^$lh littlfi short pin?, or 
i&ajle it rough, that the cord, whi<j!j styles upon it, may 
bfjche apter to pass more regular and steady. £et one end 
of the spioflle come out of the midflle # $f the dial-plate^ 
and an index fastened to ibrto shew the hours o£ tl*e day; 
tiien fill the upper cistesh With watery and the board wily 
yress i^down, and through the f%>e C it will empty itself 
by dropg into the lojv#r cistern, and cau§e the spindle with 
tb/*ndex t« turn round,, and shew the hours W,the d iij- 
^plate. When the water has emptied itself oat of the 
^epper' into the lowc* cistern, then blow, having turned the 
cook, at the hole or fipeD, and the water will ascend again 
into the upper cistern. * 


Sounds procured by Air and Water % 

• f , m 

Provide an oblpng‘square cistern SrTSjx'A, plated, 
fg. 3. Jiaving a funnel B, at top on one end, and a tittle 
cane or reed C coming out of the otheh|urtl of the vessel, 
Oji the top of which place* bird. jRowards the bottom 
, of the cistern fix a crane D to carry,off the water, as it 
comos into the funnel, from a cistern E, or.other fall of 
water: being thus set to work, the air will enter tbtf littfe • 
reed, pr pipe O, and cause the whistlingpof a bird, 
m If you will have several birds |||fping, prepare a cis¬ 
tern, fg* 4, with divers.divislansyione aboveanother,•each 
part having a sepsfrate pipe! proceeding frojpTthe «botly of 
each birtl, which"must have reeds or pq^yes concealed with¬ 
in them: likewise, to each p^rt must be a 9 crane, to carry 
the water out of one part down to t{ie Qther. 

• • 


*A? little Jofhtaiy. 

Let A, plafe»X.. fg. 5. be a bowl, furbished with vaster 
fjjiln^tffetern B^supportecf by four jpalm-trees that have 


pipes 
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| • . | 

pipes in thd inside, communicating with the bowl above, 
and the vessel C below* 


itLlf 


The water whidh falls 4 owa the pipes will force 

HP again through the bill of the swan p. The wafer 

which fallfi on the r cover of the o lower„Yesscl will difehagge 

itself throdgh the mouth of the lion’s head by a pipe £. 

\ « 

• © w » 

To prepare a curious Fountain for n'tVessert at £ gr/nd 

Entertainment. 


Pet A, 1 plate XI. fig. 1. be a table for a dessert; S ujp 
bason of. the fountain, which mast he follow between ^he 
rock and Shell-woik and the surface, wheiepn Ure placeflT 
various figures of swalis, dolphins, 9k. contrived to spout f 
water in small streams. The hollow part of that bason is 
plentifully' furnished with water, frera a large dstein in the 
y%rd, or the a&niijing room or kitchen C, it then forces 
itself through several figures and piji^s, and thus causes 
( the fountain to play with cascades, or Yny other decora¬ 
tions. The*littJe%odel here ugll give you a hint of fui- 
ther improvements w of your own. 


» Chiming of Bells , contrived to be performed by JVater. 

* 

Cause a hollow a^nder A, to be made «of wood, 
vfitH a broad foot to which it may be supported upoh 
the tfater it iS to be placed upon in t^e box B. At the 
one rim*whefe>f is £ set of bells C C; syid on th? upper¬ 
most rim D a ke)r to each bell, with a hammci to it, 
which, by fHe {fins in the cjUnder, by*which the tunes are 
set, will be lifted up, find falling, upon the bells, will causfcr 
a melodious chime. Underneath the box* B, place a vcs u 
c set to receive the wafc$r tfcty lhould,<ftme out of a pipe at 
tta$ bottom of the box. c 
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T^nake a Thermometer or a Weather-glass with Water* 

Cause two glass balls to be made, A, B*the upper ball,* 
« with* a t*be, to be much less* than the lower one* * i( mat- 
* ters not being very curious about the lower bail; an ordi- ^ 
rtary bottle will serve the same purpose. Having provided 
bothglas§es, fbt theqs into a frame according to the model# 
pyle XI. jig. 3, or in any other fasfc^h; then divide and 
^maik^he tube into as many equal degrees as you Jhink fit. 
i Y 3s the bottom-glassfcaboit one third with water, and rarify 
the fir in tje glass % C, until the water has rose to that 
degree on rite scalp wmt think most syited to the tempera- 
•tuie of the weathftr.^Rjt into the neck of the lower ball 
a little hollo|| crooked cane or reed, D, whereby the air 
ma^apass in and oubyft as not to touch the^ water, then 
t lose it up with goodreement,*and it is dWR^r 

N. B 4 The end jp the tube must reach nown into the 
watei of the lower [jlass, almost <o thed^ttoin. 


6 

t 


* Iloitr to prepare the Welf r for the atibve Weather-glass . 

Take two ounces of verdigrise in powdei, and JUifuse 1 
it in a pint* of Svhitc-winc \incgar, till it has contracted a 
peasant green colour, then pour off the vinegar, and mix 

• it with a* pint and half of distilled rain-water: add sift 
ounces of Raman titriol, in coarse powder, gpdJeOit stand 
till the ritriol be all dissolved; then strafq or filter it through 
paper, and put it into a ©teanjbottle, well ^topped up, and 
set it by for use, as occasion require^. 

T* • # ‘ • 

t 

A Pttrqp by Mf. Cqpycrs. w ' * 

* • 

• The rtpflA'pVof this pump is as follows: A A, fig. 1. 

. ft is thraody of a* Square ^tp^ing pump, made 

»< l ■ 1 
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of oak, dm, or deal-planks, with a valve at bottom, a , B 
the bucket, in whose middle is a valve b ; C the ir, r. to 
rake the. bucket• D'the'wpod at the bottom of the budget, 
^containing tbe-ialvc ; E the handLc for raising the bucket, 
to be managed fey fewer® hands than ordinary pupops arc : , 
^ .(it may be altered so as to employ-a horse, in mill-work, 
more advantageously than the strength of men); F, a 
fqhare taper bo^ forming the bo(|ppi, with hoj.es in^ the 
sides, butcopen at ^bottom, in whose narrower part is * *n- 
tftosed tfye narrow end of the body of the~pump ; G an ad-‘ 
ditiorral bucket, of larger diraeroponSjr to be placed With*/ 
iron work of the pump abont If, whenever it be needful to 
lengthen u the taper of the pump, t^raise the water more 
forcibly to a greater height; i, a PR spout to cast out the* 
water, of the same breadth with the side of the pump ; K 
the iron cy: w,ocdcn work set off, d^bent back, if needful, 
and placed■'beMsdrthe pump- for the^asier and fuller mo¬ 
tion of the pulfip-handic which moves yi it. This pump is 
» eight feet and g half lon$, and one foo^eight inches broad 
at top, and about eight inches broad at bottom, where it is 
inserted ill the box. It thr’bws eight gallons at a stroke ; 
and twenty-one strokes being mi.de in one minute, *here 
t are one hundred and sixty-nine gallons covered in that 
time /whereby it is easy to compute what 'quantity is 
thrown out in an hour. This kind'of pump m?y be made 
of a tree, bored through with a taper bore ; and*a basket 
may be used for the bottom of the pump, instead of the 
present box with hc^es^n it. t . 


* t . • • • 

A curious Engine*, by, which* Water is thrown to a great 
Distance , by compression: the Tube tuntirg every Way y 
ys fitted t(S- direct a yet oJyJVater to, places where Fire is 
to be extinguished . * • 

What is peculiar pin this engine, "is, tmt the j^V^fth? 

water is continual, 0 aAd *not interrupted/ even when\\»e 

1 _ \ 


^suckcrV 
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K F M, whose sucker D E is raised an{jf lowered by twS 
. levers (IO, CO,With each^f thcrft two arms, ao as to be 
wrought by the hands of a man ; and,each lever is pierced^ 
Jn the middle by a mortise, wherein iron nail, wlych 
pa»eth ihrough th^dwindle of the suekar, turns when th*e 
j^srfekor is raised or lowered. Near the body of*tfie puijj) 
*is a.roppcr vess& I H K, which cortimunicates with it by 
uYe tubed, with aifothef ^ube KN L, which in N may be 
tyrffed ev«jry way. To make this ‘engine play, water is 
poured upon the che^ which enters in at the holes in the 
•cover. This wafer is drawn into the hfldy of the pufhp at 
the hole F. *The sucker is first raised, and, wheif the same 
is df pressed, fftc' vakr :>f the hole F shuts, 4nd(forces the 
water through the b/le M, into the tube G, j&ffose valve H 
being raised, the water enters into the pot, and filling the 
bottom, it runs through the hole K, infe tl?e tube KNL, 
and the hole of the tube G is a shut byjhe valve «JI; the air 
*in the vessel has no vent, and it happens, that when you 
cont'mne to make tffe waiter ent£r into the vessel by the 
tube G, (which 4s much thicker than the aperture, «at the * 
extremity L* a'tVhich it is discharged,) it must needs be 
tfeat the surplus of the water that enters into the vessel, 
and exceeds that which at the same time issue* through the 
small end of the jbt, compresses-the air in^fee v($sd, by 
which means, whilst the sucker is faired again, (that new 
water may enter into the*body of the p^mp,) the com- 
messed air in the vessel drives the surplus water by its 
Storing, in the rnenn time tlfat a nfWHepression of the sucker 
makes more water<to,enter, anjj causes also ntw cogi- 
pression of air; hnd thus thestreanj oV the water that issues 


\ by the jj^T^Vo^tinuai. 
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far 

•OF G&OTTOS £ND SHELL-WORK. 

• i* i 

Concerning 'grottos in general, it must be remarked , 
w of these are to be met with in this kingdom, 
has the greatest advantages by nature, and the 
bpsfc opportunities fbr collecting thq jrnost rare and beau¬ 
tiful shells*, of all parts in the known world * We.shv.ll 
therefore^ lay before the curious a plan Ibr grottos, that • 
may with ease and small expence be ( , imitated in evdry 
private pleasure-garden, to the" greats delight and s&tis- 
faction of the owner, and all that may be admitted to the 
sight pf them. , * ». * 

Let us suppose there is a canal, bason, or fish-pond, or 
a river flowing along the side, or s vj\ your^garden. TThe 
water the other may easily be conveyed by 

pipes, to» wink • distance you pleaseh and consequently 
, to that place where you intend to build your grotto; 
there you sink the ? ground to the depth you would have 
it, and make the advance to it by steps, or a sloping walk 
from the garden. Now* as this, place is to imitate, and 
^represent a natural grotto, cave, or cavern, frequently met 
with among cliffs, rock$, hills, and mountains, and to make 
: . them appear in the same manner and shape, mistic, con¬ 
fused, and without orde^, wc must endeavour, hr copying 
after fhqm, to come as near the resemblance of nature as 
possible ; for me nearer we come up to her, the more va¬ 
luable, perfect, and artful the w,ork will be looked upon 
and esteemecL : : 

Having copied the riafuial vu$*ic order, J>y natural rock- 
stones, qr by glass, or furnace-cinde^, and divided the 
apartments into their proper dimensions, convey the water 
from the main pi^e to sfnall ones; proce^* 1 !^ + hence, in 
several branches, to proper places ifi thekock-wdhs* unite 
them to hollow f%uris,*or to the sm^JU pipes concealai&in 

5 ft 1 them, 

( * 
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them, so as upon turning a certain c&$, water may stream 
outl iTlius, the grand and rustic work being compieated, 
and 0 Jhe figures for the water-wor^s fixfto their proper sta¬ 
tions, we now, by artful contrivance*, Ornament, em-» 
belli%h, s|id dress it up.'in the, greatest beaiSty and knagina- 
• tion that art can produce. For this purpose, wc* before- p 
hand make choice of a quantity of* various sea-shells, 
pic oks of looking-gl^sg, crystal, corSl, % ainbcr, marble* 
aga jf* or whatever may add grandeur and beauty to the 
v^ace. The pavement is commonly laid of black a^d whit£ 
iTiRijic, or mosaic ofyarious coloured pebbles. The figures, 
wliegce issue forth streams ’of water., are generally cast of 
lea’d. The entrance is ornamented with the largest shells : 
^he most beautiful are Reserved for the„inside. The/ are 
fixed to the main grotto by a cement, which is prepared in 
the fallowing manner ijf , . 

Take of quick-luyte six oqnccs, anilwine; 
mix them, and let i'/stand five or six days, barring it every 
day ; aft’er which, four: off the dear, and ipix it witli the 
powder of calcined flint-stones, which you pound in a 
mortar. Jjfou may give it \fhat cofour you jlleasc, by 
mixing some earthen colours among it* 

The cement fo # r the first and coarser work is made of two 
* parts of white rpsin, four parts of becs-wax, melted*toge¬ 
ther ; .to wlych add finely powdered marble, or free-stone, 
t^o or three parts, and one part offlour of brimstone; in-* 
corporate all together over <a gentle fire, and aftpnyards 
knead it ivith your, hands in warm wgitej): wiffi this cement 
you join the stones, cinder^, or ore, first heating them a lit¬ 
tle before the fire. > * * 


/The chief concern in bidding* grbtto, is tb be very care¬ 
ful in the choice of some grand design, for the structure and 
embellishments. % Plat£ XIII. jig'll • wll, at first view, sh£w 
the effect front, whiefi ought to be bold and grand- 

* Here tlWtfigurSs Should be in tlicir flili proportion, wjiat- 
cver*|hcy may bethe inside of thdgrdtto. What light 


soever 
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soever is let in, must fee from the entrance; and, if more 
than one apartment, it is thrown in at an opening at toV/by 
a sky-light. This instruction may be of service to gen- 
( tlemen who ar£ experienced in the art of building, as they 
may improve upon wharis here advanced, to thfS host of, 
their skill and knowledge. * 

t Here follows a grotto in miniature, not only prope> to 
'adorn the toilet, hut likewise to scrw; .instead of a.dresflng- 
gox. **' *>» 

A A fg. 2, plate XIII. is a nest of drawers, which has se- " 
veral divisions for different uses. B the middle large drawer: 

C C two f> deep side-drawers ; D, a middle shallow driver, 
for pens. E, an under drawer to contain writing-paper. 

F a looking-glass al the further end of the grotto G, which* 
is garnished with the most beautiful shells, moss, crystals, 
t coral, &c^ H an ink-stand with aN&opple of china-image - 
work: I a of the, same. Kf a box for wafers, of 

the same. L l L two beautiful pyramids of shells. M a 
drawer; the fro nr may be embellished Svlth curious shells. 
The drawer B may be framed with shell-work; and the 
front be a picture enameled, or painted in waUu-co’ours, 
with a glass before it. N tw. front corner-supporters, 

> carved and gilded, of the figures of turtles, or else natural 
turtle-shells. The two side pillars may include looking- 
glass, framed with small shells t 1 * 

* TJip? explanation will,be sufficient for the cabinet-maker, 
to improve h^s fancy and ingenuity in making useful and or¬ 
namental grottos^ for the amusement of ladies, who delight 
in elegant wjorks. *\ 

J t 


K' 
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PART VI. 


•T 


GNOMONICS; 


OR, 


THE ART OF DlAtflXU. 


/ PROBLEM I. . , 

• ’ ■*» • 
ilov to pjppare the fundamental Quadrant for J%t erecting 

ofjSun-diah. * 

• 

D RAWtiiefine a by fig. 1 . plate XIV j erect thereon a 
perpendicular, b* c; from b describe the arch a r, 
Which is the fourth part of *a circle, and containing ninety 
degrees. 'Then look for thf cievJtion of the* pole, »oi the 
latitude # of the place where the dial is jjesigi^d for? vflhich, 
for example, for London, is fifty-one degrees, thirty-two 
minutes; subtract thijfrdm tl#c ninety desyecs, and there 
y*emain thirty-eight degrees, tweniyveight rjiinutes. This 
Jone, divide the? arch a c in tKree equal parts, each con¬ 
taining thirty degrees.* The parW e divide again into th^ee 
parts, each containing ten degrees, These ten degrees di- 
v!4e agaiu in two lj each.contaimng five dcgieds, consequently 
from a to/ thirty.fiye degrees. Divifle f g in five single 


•»/»^ p 
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degrees. The complement of tile elevation being thir J y- 
eight degrees thirty-two minutes, draw between the tforty- 
eight and thirty-nine, between f and g, a line b k, which 
*1s the equinoctial ; draw another across it i k, to make a 
right angle, and be eithei'further or 'nearer, as l rfi, to' the 
V arch, according to the size of the dial you intend. Your 
fundamental quadrant is now ready, the use whereof f op 


will s.ce in the following problems. 

*c 


C t 


PROBLEM II. 


li 


To prepare a superior Equinoctial Dial. 

I' 

An equinoctial dial is one described'on the horizontal 1 
plane, on on a plane parallel to the horizon. 

Draw f^om the centre a, Jig. 2, 'plate, XIV. as you think 
proper, thSM<HI!!& circle * d, c A; divide the same by 
c e and b d> iif four equal parts, by whfrh a d will give the 
twelfth hour.,* ae *the sixth morning-riour, and a c the 
sixth eveging-houi:: again, divide eacli quadrant in six 
equal parts, and the' whole circle into twenty dour, the 
number of hours of day and night; then draw from the 

• centre a, through those divisions, the lnsui-lines, as you 
see in jig. 2, this done, erect a perpendicular stile , accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of the dial. Fix it par Jlcl 1<> t\ 
hori/ f op, so tjiat the linp bd be parallel to the meridian. 
Fix the udcvqtion according to the cqwator, and the dial 
will shew the hours^cxact. This dial shews onlv the hours 

c * 

/from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, that is, in the 
Sipring and sumfiicr; in autumn and' 1 winter it is of no use. 
If you will bring in the half l li(A rs, divide the spaces be- 
tween tl}C /lours in two, and if in quarters, divide again 
th£ half hours in two* In the elevation of this dial you 
will do best to cut one 4 of pasteboard, or^^f-'asqod, after 

• tire fundamental quadrant, see'fig. V ; and if the ’placc on 
which the dial is tit lj~ fixed is horizon^, to support (t so 

4 that 
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tAat it may rest on the side b h, arfd»the lower part a b , to 
bl parallel to the meridian, and so that k may be towards 
the south, and b towards the north* 


'1 
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% 

To make an inferior Equinoctial Diat. , 

^EscRiBi about a the semi-circle b , c, d& dfaw the 
•’'■‘line b d, which gives the two six-hour-lines; ancl fronTfc 
draw the perpendicular a c, which gives the twelfth hour; 
divide again the fdur quarters, nanjely, b, a , c, and <1, a , 
i’ in six equal parts, through which, from the centre «, 
draw the lines for the .hours, as is expressed in the figure, 
[’lie elevation is after the same manner as the fqrmcr. 


>» 
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PROBLEM IV. 




-"V 


( 


To yqake a superior Polar Dill. * 

1‘AK^^iom the fundamental quadrant , f^. 1, plate 
XLV r , the lengtl^ b k t ,f* any other length, shorter or 
i‘>r^er, according to the bigness of the dial. ’Describe the, 
• <v le b, ',‘d, r, fig. 4, plate XV. from the centre a ; 

'vide the’same with the line AB, or b d , and c e, in four 
, parts, then will AB give.the equinoctial, and c*e 

Flu . welve-hour-lire. Then draw to the line A the 
• wo parallels f #<ind h i, the width op a c Jnd a e : divide 
e \ h ouadrature of the circle in six, arid the whole circle 
into twenty-four eqifal parts; draw frofti the centre a 
^through such divisions ur>o th<% lines / g ariti h ?, the lines 
«/, a h f a m, a n tf a o, a r, &c. then draw/ h, m n, o r, 
&c. together, where ’the central’or hour-lines intersect llie 
lines f g and h i ; over and* under* each of, which perpen¬ 
dicular lines, you mark out* She hoijrs, their order, as 
’ you pec in the The gnomon lor Jtile you erect per- 

* ■ ! pendicular. 
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pendicular, with-a sluyp point in the centre a; not longer 
IhaiNithe breadth of the semi-circle, or the measure 
have taken from* the fundamental quadrant. The djai 
itself is elevated according to the latitude of the place, so 
that h i be towards south* and jf g towards north This 
t^ial indeed shews the hours of the day throughout the 
year, but no longer'than from six in the morning to ,^ix 
cu’clock in the evening, and not quite, so long, 

t A . , \ 

V 

f PROBLEM V. 

i 

i 

To make an inferior Polar Sun-Dial. ~ ' ■ 

You proceed ii* the making of tlii&^dial as in the 
former, with this difference only, viz. not to mark in more 
hours than are set down in the figftdcy by which you ^ill 
omit whnfnUjdimiT ""rrirr ^ The dev.’,lion is the same as 
in the superior; f g towards north, au<^ h i towards south. 
A B in this, a? well as in the superior must be* placed 
parallel to^thc horizon. See Jig. 5, plate XV. 

PROBLEM K VI. • 

u 

To make a:i erect direct Oriental Sun-Dial, 

m i 

v Draw the Une a b , fig. 6, plate XV. which represents 
the horizontal line; take, out of the fundamental qua¬ 
drant , fig. 1, plate icviy. the width b /, and, setting your 
compass in tt* describe the arch, c d , of the same length 
as that in the fundamental quadrant; ^draw from a, through 
d * the line a, d, c, which ip thevpqumoctifdj according to- 
the arched, so much elevated above c the horizon as the 
eqfiator is really elevated over that.* * r l’ake u further, out of 
the fundamental quadrdnt, the length b k, or, at' your 
pleasure, longer or shorter, arid destribc from the centre 
a, on the line ea, y thfr circle g, h f i, /^ydraw to c a, t thc * 

' 1 * width 

t 
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^idtli of the semicircle o i, the paf^Jlels /, u, X, y : divide 
t|ejcircle through ig, with hp, in four equal parts; again, 
divide g p and p i, in twelve eqi^al parts; *then draw through 
them, from the centre o, the lines owz, * 011 , &c. In like 
m4^nej oh the othej side,.© q, *or, &c .%o that *the jig, 3, 
of both sides are drawn through the centre, also backward.^ 
. t(»vards x and/; at last, draw y, wi,V, n, &c. as you see 
•IrJuhc figure, togetljep, and they will c|cnote the line£*A*f 
tlj/'hours; .which ^ou may draw to what length*you pleasfe, 
according to the size of the dial. Then erect th| gnomoV 
or stile, perpendicular, the length of the semi-diameter 
0 ij place the dial So as for the pl»n to be perpendicular 
^towards tfie cast, but the line a b parallel to the horizon. 

, This dial will s£l*w the hours in the morning, until eleven 
o’clock. » 

£[. B. The figur^ of f this dial represents itdn ^he form of 
one side of a cube • whereon^ in the #c«Hvv j&y he drawn 
a meridian ; on th^c other two sides, an oriental and occi¬ 
dental ■ behind, Jjf septentrional, and «t top, ^ a horizontal 
sun-dial. • 


PROBLEM VII. 

* • 

To ipake* an ereef direct Occidental Sun-Dial. 

’ • 

* The drawing of this sun-dial, is in most respects tire 
same with the former, oniy that it is done the; reverse 
way, u c. it shews the hours in ,th£ afternoon, as that 
does those in the forenocyi; the figures therefore must be 
placed according as ybu see in the print. 'This may serve 
ffor the other side of the *ube,«or Behind tne oriental sun- 
* dial which you may fi J on a supporter, and place before 
a window in your rophfc or in your garden. Sec plate XVI. 

fit-i- T 
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problem viii. 

C' 

' '* € 

To make a direct Meridian Vertical Sun-Dial, , 

< , r * c 

' Draw the line b e, plate XVI. Jig. 8, which will give 
th«? sixth-hour line, and from a draw the perpendicular 
ft'*-) which will give the twelfth-hour#' itake with your c'm- 
pass the,\9idth b k, from the fundamental quadrant, .nd 
place the same from a to d ; draw through d the line f g7' 
parallel to the line b c. Take farther #from the fundamen- 
tal quad^nt the width b i, place it 'from d to e , draw 
through e the line hi, parallel to fg ; and from e, with 
the width of e d, describe the semi-cird^ k, d, l: divide 
the same* in twelve equal parts ; draw through these divi¬ 
sions, frojQj c', the lines e f, e m, 'frn,, &e. Draw likewise 
from a , Ihnfc^'fi n, Ur,. the*hour-lines, as the figure 
shews, and the dial is ready drawn; tile elevation whereof 
is fronting exactly towards south, pe\ oendicular. The 
gnomon ifr made either of wire or tin, jig. A and B, plate 
XVI. according to the heighth of the equattk as here 
thirty-eight t degrees, Iwenty-cigU minutes; or, according 
to th $ fundamental quadrant , the angle a>, b, h. 


i PROBLEM IX. 

i i < { 1 

To draw a septentrional direct Vertical Sun-Dial. 

o (> 

Draw the line b c , plate XVII. Jig. 9, as the sixth- 
hour line; cr&t thereon the perpendicular a e ; place 
thereon, from a to <f,*the< length b k from the furvdam^^ 
tal quadrant j take likewise from thence the length b r, 
add place it from d to e -, draw through 4 and e, the pa¬ 
rallels f g, and h i ; ahd from c,'\tthe semi-circle h % d, i \ 
divide the same twelvadqual parts - f and draw to.the 
first of them th£ lix es. ef, eh, el, e n, eg; ^gain,‘ 

f ‘ , 44 draw 
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w from a , through /, £, /, m, w,^g, the hour lines a /, 
J &c. and your dial is drawn j which, with its plane, 
mpst be perpendicular, fronting the north. ITie gnomon 
miBt be erected in a, so that it may*be*exactly over th^ 

, lino a e\ turned upwards, and bh as high from i{s plane as 
the equator, or the angle a , b, A, in the fundamental qua- * 


*drtnt. 
1 - • 


• • 


PROBLEM X. 


To ma^e a Horizontal Sun-Dial. 

* • 

‘Draw the line b c, plate XVII. fig. 10, for the sixth- 
^fiour-line, and ijom a, the perpendicular a e, for the 
twelfth hour. Take from the fundamental quadrant the 
width b i ; place the sa me from a to d, and ^dra^v through 
d, tTie parallel fg; further, take froa? tb? fundamental 
quadrant the lengtty b «, and "place the same from d to e, 
and duJw through e the parallel h i : .describe, with the 
same width, round e the scmi-cirde k , d, l; divide the 
sa*me in twelve equal paits, ^draw thfough therh the lines 
'eft C JP» e w » & c * an d fjom a, the Hour lines a f a m, 
a w, &c. lengthen the first three on both side's through a, . 
• over b c y as jou sec, according to which you mark’down 
your figures, and the dial is done. The gnomon must be 
efected ip a , over the line *a e, according to the elevation 
of the pole, or the angle kt tlie fundamental quadrant. 
The plape of this dial must be fixt parallel fb the hoiizon: 
a, to front exactly southland e north.* This dial is the 
completest of all the #iest, fdt it shews ay the hours of 
Jhe day throughout the rear. ^Figilies A, B, C, are gno- 
jjions. * * 


i 2 
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PROBLEM XI. 

jTo make g, Sun-dtjal in the Shape of. a Cross, which if all 
1 skew the I fours, without a Griomen or Stile. 

% 

Cause a wooden cross to be made in the form of jig* 
ii? opiate XV JII. g which at b c, is fc^p inches and a li»f; 
h fl, (1 four caches; ad, twelve inches; ef, tight inches 
and a haj^f; e 6, three inches; and d 6, three inches ana 
a half; so that a be, e 6 d, and, consequently, all the 
other corners, are right-angles. Paiiit it over witli $il- 
colour, if it is to stagd in the open air; or witli size-Co- 
lour, drawn over vpth a varnish, if not «much exposed to 
the weather. This done, take a sheet of paper a, b, c, d, 
jig. 11, draw- or describe thereof a quadrant, as e, q, b ; 
divide the s<jcpeTTito six equal parts with in, v, o, p, q, and 
draw through' them the lines a in, a ao, a p, aq ; lay 
the said sheetoin c. smooth table, and ^ay the cross with 
the corne^ u a upon the centre of the quadrant; the side of 
it ab, place just under the centre of the cro s a e, and 
observe where the lines a in, a n^ao, ap, aq, pa;^ under 
< the cross which will be in r, s, t, u, Tif^iicli points you 
mark upon the cross; then lay the quadrant with the cen¬ 
tre a on the comer of the cross f, so that the line a c of 
the quadrant run under /g of the cross; observe again 
where <the iines a q, a p, a o, underneath extend, and 
mark the points <£f tjiem on the cros& Again; lay the 
quadrant with the centre a under the corner of the cross //, 
so that the lintf a b of the quadrant 1>e just under h x, and 
mark down the points 8 on the cress. Further, lay the qifo,^ 
drant wjth the centre a, under h e corner of the cross k, 
s<J that the line a b of the <^uadAnt run. just under h x ; 
mind where the lines ct m, a n, uiper f x, run, and mark 
down the points* Ifhus psoteed likewise’with, the sides* 
/ y, y g , and d»pw then from t|«e marked poiqts all 
\ j 1 ' streight 
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# dialling^ &c. 

eight lines, like those for examplt in fig. 12. 

9 all iound, and write down the hours # as you see in fig. 
I2 m and the cross is finished. ,Then cause a little board 
to be cut as you see in fig. 13, on which*make the angl? 
t c, saccoiding to .the elevation of the* pole, o} tp that 
of the fundamental quadrant , at the top wheicof fix two * 
•stats, as e e, and bore at the bottom a hollow or notch, 
as 'j, and have a fooS qt stand turned to k, as A in 
or which place the boaid perpendirulai, securirt^t 
pin to the stand, by boring two holes in the cross* for the 
stays to fit in. Th«| structure will, when all put together, 
make an agreeable brnament in a garden, or other place. 
The side a a must be just towards c^st, and e f towards 
► south. • • 

In this manner you may make other shapes of*mn-diaIs, 
.is tiiat in fig. 14, svnd Jig. 15. The four hollows in the, 
moss fig. 14. you may ftirnish.jyith particular Jials, which 
either by their corners, oi else by a gnomon, may shew 
the hours of the dhy. So that a be a j»lansupeiior, b an 
oriental, c apolar inferior, and d an occidental qye. These 
Jiollows rardst be cut out exactly in a sepn-eircle, 

§ 

* PROBLEM XII, 


• * ( 

* To make a Sun-Dial in a Ring , 

• * 

b | I j t 

Cause a ling, fig. 16 , plate XVIII. to be madq of tin, 
brass, or coppei, of about one foot HliariJeter, and six 
inches high, or wide, with a small rouhd hole, or a Cre¬ 
vice, across from one side to tfic other, asjfg - . 17, adjoin- 
then draw on a shed: oi pppci* a semicircle, b , d, i, 
from the point a ; divider :he same in twelve equal parts. 
Place the ring wjth th£ Jmmd hole of crevice exactly ovfer 
> the centre of the semicircle a, artd see wliere the lines 
iipfrn the paper'undeywe ring extend IheAiselves, observe 
‘withip the compass! of the ring s*ucp Joints, and from 
• * * 1 them 
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them draw the hour-lines on the ring perpendicular, so j s 
to form right angles^; write on them the hours, as* tLe 
print Shews: elevate the ring with a , according to the eje¬ 
ction of the equatbr, and the sun will shew in the inside 
of theming the hours, through the rcund little hole, with f 
bright dot, or a stroke across through the crevice.— 
This dial only shews from seven o’clock in the morning? 

tc ^v$jn the everting. 1 

1 _ 


t f 


A 


PROBLEM XIII. 


To make a moveabte universal Sun-Dial on c Globe *, 


I 

Cause a perfect,, round globe, fig. plate XVIII. to . 
be turnedc find with a pair of calliper compasses the mid¬ 
dle thereof; ,to which you draw* 1 round a line 6, 6 ^ di¬ 
vide the same into frnenty-four equal parts, and write there¬ 
on the hours of twice twelve, and the dial is ready: then 
cause a stand {p be turned, the top whereof is to imitate 
a cup for tlie globe to rest upon: lay toe same, so that 
the line 6, 6, with '6, 5, be always clevateirsaccording 
to the equator, the upper 6 towards south, and tfa^lower 
, towards nofth; one 12 towards east, r and the other 
towards west. Thus shall the sun illuminate it in one • 
part, and leave a shadow on the other; and wherever the 
light separates from darkness, Ihere it denotes the hour 6f 
the day v ‘ • r 

You may, ’it ah equal distance from the lines 6, 6, 
describe two small circles; divide them likewise in twenty- 
four equal par.s, erect a ’gnomor* in their centre, and 
thereby iparkf down the^owrs&so that where upon tft*k 
line 6, 6, is 12, you place Ums; 6, and so on.—u* 
Thus will you have 1 , two equinomihl dials, which, how. 
ever, at the time about the equinox, are of little or no 
use.*' \ f 

This globular Uuqdi*! would be on|e of the complptest, 
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il light and shadow were more distinct; but as night and 
Ay* are parted in the dusk, it has tfte same effect on this 
dial. However, if the different countries are marked out 
orathe globe, they will shew w4icre it.is {light, and whe^p 
it | daf. ,* . • * 

I PROBLEM XIV.. 

• % « 

Tc piafy all manner*)/ Sun-Dials, regular or irrejjjfim*, 

either on a smooth or raised Surface ^ * 

Take a smooth board, a , b , c , d, fig 19 , pi ale XVIIL 
aljput eighteen inefies wide, and twenty-one inches high, 
draw on it*an exact hoiizontai dial c, and eiect tile gnomon 
according to dummies, already give A. Then take the in¬ 
tended figure for your other dial, and examine what soil 
of ^sun-dial will best correspond with the m^ke and shape, 
according to which erect a gnomop. or stile; fasten the 
body on an even board, so that the gnomon be directly 
towards that parLof the heavens for v^hich it is designed ; 
then move thenboard, with the horizontal dial, at sun¬ 
shine, tF'tfic shadows shew*a certain hour, tifln examine - 
wher^rhe shadow of the gnomon i$ cast on the body of 
your figure, according to which you draw a line. Tuin, 
the horizoutaLtrll the shade shews directly another hour; 
remark tl# same upon the body of your figure, according 
In the shade cast from its gnomon. Thus proceed, §o 
Jong as you can jgark out any one hour updn you? figure ; 
then elevate it lyith a supporter, fig. 80. • 

Xo prepare a Plummet, of great Use in ^faring and fix- 

ff Suit-Dials . 

As it is highly nerfd&ary for dlcvjtting and fixing of iun- i 
dials to be furnished Ivith*a plummet, the same may be 
its, de and us’ed in Jne following majmtf \ as you mfcy see , 
in fig. where tj makes a right, arjgkl and de is divided 

» I into 
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into ninety degrees; qp' that when the whole structure s» 
placed at be, on a horizontal plane, the perpendicular!*/" 
will dissect always th£ fort^-fifth degree: and by this ypu 
may examine a horizontal sun-dial, whether it be right,eor 
wrong elected. ’If you will hfjve the L height of thff equa¬ 
tor, you place b c up, and count the height from the forty- 
* fifth degree towards d or e: but since the elevation of tsje 
pyplg cannot fee tri^ji Vvith this instrument, there is another, 
fg^22j tt»*cli better for answering all the puiposes. Vou 
may predate it thus: cause a board to be made of good 
dry wood, about twelve inched long, arid six inches wide, 
planed very smooth and even, so that U, b, to c, d, be pa¬ 
rallel to each other, and all the four corners be right- 
angles: diaw, furthfr, to'the side n,b, un exact parallel 
line e, f, c place thereon the semi-circle e, h, f ; divide 
the same into .one hundred and eighty degrees, to the cen¬ 
tre whereof place a fc^r g h , on a’round pin, so that with 
the one edge it may dissect the semi-diametei into a qua- 
r diant, and frec r to move itself round ifr axis: write the 
numbers of the degiccs from h to e, Mu from h to f\ 
front one tf) ninety degrees, Md the instrument's ready, 
and may be used for the following, and many oth&; pur¬ 
poses. 

1. If you will examine a hoiizqjital plane, then place 
t the side c d on th>- same; if the ruldr dissects inVf, a qua¬ 
drant, the plane is right horizontal. 

2. 'Voexamine the elevation of an equator, place the 
side cd, and se£ hotfe m^ny degrees the rider cuts off from 
h towards /, or towards t, and whether they be as many, 
more, or less, a# such an elevation contains. 

3. To try th& elevation of theoolc, you proceed in the' 1 

same manner as before. \ 

‘ 4? To fincl whether* a wall, or afty thing else, inclines 

or reclines to wljich a diil is to be M:ed, clap the side a c 
c against it ; if the ^ulei drops fnflrk k to e, then theft* 
raping; but j-if from k towards J \ then there is an 

, inclination. 
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nation. ^ ou must observe this by»the bye, not to plate 
yoi$ msti ument on the bare wall; but having first fastened 
a snlooth board, 01 a rule, against the wall, and then made 
the \bove trials, you will prevent any*defect in the dial,** 
$vhiai might have beon occasiontd by die uncve£n$ss of 
* the wall. ' f 

•^5? If you wish to tiy whether a plaice declines or nqt, 
>ou clap^ow^aids it the side ab, to th* lulu you ihfeXP* 
i notified manner’s compass, moving the rule aflej itpAjJl* 
the needle stands on the meridian line, and the rider wiU 
stand exactly upon kf and thus is the place strait towards 
"^ou#!, but # if this cannot be found,* the place declines. 
The instrument being clapt towards ^outh, and the rule 
^•omin * between Jt and f, the place deohnes as many de¬ 
vices fiom soutii to east as there arc between the lulcr and 
h , the iulei commgtbctwcen h and e, then the f>lace de- , 
t lines from south to west; if ruteTfcomes to stand at 
t, the p^tc is just towaids east, if at e, just towards west; 
t onsequentK ninety degiecs fiom south tfnd Aoi$h. If you 
dap the instuvjficnt from noitli, and the ruler jj^rops just 
ypon A, f^en the plane of the place is^also directly oppo- 
bite n«^h if it comes tf> stand between A c, then the 
jdacc dcclincth i*om north towards east: is the rulty be- 
tw een h /, if dctlineth from north to west; of both, as 
m^ny d< gu*es as from A to e, or f aie counted to be when 
♦ examined* » # 


<• 


PROBLEM X\L 


-! 'Dial , what 


To 6i e by the Shadow jf Ihc Moon , on a 
, m * * Time oLNi^/jt it is, ' 

•Look into an almanpcjf foi the ynoqn’s age, either after 
the new, or the foil; tbit is,, county bow many days there 
•are since the change oLjlithei the one nr tho other. Ajul- 
iipl^ the nhrober pf tljrose daysfby 4, ijic foroduct whereof 
divide by^ 5 , add thclpioduct to the tifnejand hour which 
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the moon shews on sun-dial, the sum will give the rii ,ht 
hour of the time. For example: the moon is 5 days* /Sid, 
you multiply that number, by 4, the product is 20, divide 
**that by 5, and there remains 4. Now if the gnomon j a*ts 
the shadow updh 8, and* you, add 4,to that number, sthen 
1 12 is the right hour of that time of* night. 


i - 

* Of painting Sun-hints. <. 

<* 

We f shall first shew in what manner to prepare the 
planes for them: ^ * 

They ? for the generality, are of two sorts; first, suah as 
arc against the wall pf a building, or those drawn on hoards. 
For the fiist sort* the wail is preparedly a plastering ofc- 
limc, sand and hair mixed together; this, when dry, is 
, well drenched with linseed oil, as long as it will suck in 
any, which afterWHt j?s is r naintcd ovci with drying-oil and 
white-lead ; thus it will be durable, and stand against wind 
and weather, «• Smne temper the abov*' mixtuie with ox- 
blood, ajid hold jt much preferable for'auinlion. If your 
sun-dial is to be done on a tree-stone, then diench it with 
linseed-oil and whiten, very thip, till it will soak more, 
this will make it more duiable. 

Dial-boards are the best made of oak, «r of the reddest 
fir that is clem from tuipentine.‘ In preparing them, be 
•adv^spd to put them tp the length you intend your dial 
shall be of, of as many slips as will anake up the whole 
breadth; then set them to diy: when you think+that they 
are dry enpugh, so as to sh link, no more, let them be shut 
with good j(/nts, and glued togethei, and let eveiy joint 
be secured with two wooden dove-tails. i Let the face' 
the board he well planed, and\ squared every way. The 
framing about it must not be rtjilcd te the boaids, but 
they must have liberty; else byithe confinement with 
nails, they willjh e*apt to *s£lit, dK warp, by 4he change 
of weather * » • \ 

In 
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In order to have your dial-boards well glued, take a quart 
of writer; set it on the fire, and put in it a pound of good 
gin A, boil it gently till the glue,is all'dissolved, and of a 
proier consistence or body; and when^rotf use it, let it be* 
hot,fand*let the wood you are going to glue be f£ee # from 
soil lor grease. ’ * 

“^The colours requisite for painting of sun-dials are fopr 
innumbejr: viz. 1. Spanish brown, for the primingwfiT* 
White-lead, .foi the second colour, and for fini£fyng**kp 
face of tlie table. 3. Vermilion, for drawing the lines 
foi the hours. And*4. Lamp-black, for the figures in the 
nuyein. , * ’ * 

• If you intend the figures to be gildfd, you must be pro¬ 
vided with gold-Jdaf, and gold-size to 4ay it on; likewise 
with smalt toi a blue ground. Some lay the grouftd where¬ 
on the figures are to,be gilt, with vermilion. * # , 

Yout dial-board and colours, .jyitiwiiher materials requi¬ 
site, bang leady, jou hrst ptime your boaid with Spanish 
brown and linsccdfoil, mixed somewhat thin, «uid -with a 
Jji^e biusti rry\.T\our boaid all over ^ the fiisl^olour be- 
jn<r diy, do it over a second, and, if yop will, a third time, 
with t&esame colour, so qjc what thicker. The § last colour¬ 
ing being di), ctloui the face of the dial with whitehead ; * 
‘repeat this two or tluee times, and it will be the more de¬ 
fended from the injury of tljc weather. 

, The laSt colouring of your wlute being dry, dr*iy orf 
your plane, with a«black-leacl pencil, a horizontal line; and 
set out the margin for the figures of the horns: then take 
vour paper draught, and l^t the horizontal line conespond 
with that; you diew upon your plane a ; obse\e to place the 
- centre according*to the aquation of your plane. If your 
dial is full south, tljen jet the ceqtie.be in the^niddle ;^if 
it decline from the sou* n, either easft or west, then place 
. the centre aecoiding yit declines, ciihet towards eajtor 
* wjfet, having regard Jpthc quantity ot{ declination: if your 
dial declines eastward, let the cctftrc? b| placed between 
* r * - * the 
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the centre and the eastern side of your plane; if it de¬ 
cline but a little,' then place the centre of your draught ^ut 
a little from the centre of r your plane. 

** When your pap£r draught is thus on the plane and/tfus- 
tencdfWUh tacks^ let it btf transported to the piano? byplay*- 
• ing a ruler over every hour and quarter division, intersect¬ 
ing the boundary lines, for guides to the right placing cf 
•*tks*fi£ures. C r 

^JS^'Jur, liial-draught being transferred to the plane, you 
must be r very careful in every particular to be exact, or else 
the dial cannot be good, r- 

Having taken evejpy thing requisite from your draught, 
and having transferred it to the plane, then take your 
draught off, and with vermilion draw the boundary lines 
of your dial, as likewise the hour, half hour, and quarter 
c divisions,'“ with good bodied colour, so^as to draw a smooth 
and clear line, for tfrte .is, tp be done but once. 

When your vermilion lines are drawn, then add the 
figures with lamp-black, and a spot betyeen them for the 
half-hour^. At the top of your plane* yaa^may put the 
date of the year, or some sentence, as is usual. - r 

If you intend to' gild your %ures or letters, yju first 
draw ( them exactly with gold-size; whfch is thus pre- 

Take yellow ochre, and grind it on a stone**with water 
?ery r fi,ne, anfl lay it on,a chalk-stone to dry; when dry, 
grind it *as you do other oil-cblours, oniy with fat drying- 
oil : but you must Hieslow a good deal ef labour "to grind 
the colour a$ fine as the oil itself^ for then it will add lustre 
to your gold. A'You must give it such a quantity of oil as 
not to make it run wWitlaid on, nor sf> stiff as not tsfs*, 
work well*,but so as, to settle smtqoth $md glossy. Silver* 
size is made by grinding whitc-lea^l; some add a little ver- 
digrise, to make-it bind. \\ 

When you ha#; dyawn the ’figurdSvfor gilding? let thojn 
Sufficiently dry, sj* that«wlicn you toud ,i them with the end 

of 
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of your finger* and it sticks a little without the colour com- 
ing^cJfF, it is dry enough. The figures being ready for 
gildVig, have ready a book of Icaf-golcl; fake a leaf with 
you! cane plyers, and lay it on the gild 4 ng*cushion, blow** 
ing »Jn il* tolay it smooth 5 Uien with a cdhe knife, or for 
• vvaiu of that, a pocket knife, cut your leaf-gold in pieces* 
**4n,slch forms as you think suitable to your work; then lay 
it* on the gilding-pakk^e, which is a piece of wo od *** 
aboufthree yiehes lbng and an inch broad, 
glued a piece of superfine woollen cloth of the same* 
length and breadth breathe upon it to make k dampish, 
alia^thc gold may stfek to it'; with tlijp take up your gold, 
by clapping’it on the several pieces, and transferring it to 
^your figures; press it down with discretion, and having 
taken off your tool, press down the gold with some cot-^ 
ton, ,or a harc's-fooj; ti\us you do, piece by piece, till 
you have covered all ytmr size v^jji^gold ; when it is 
thoroughly done, brush off the loose gold, and your gild¬ 
ing will shew itself beautiful. * , 

Common puffins gild more with silver than gold, in 
works I hat alrc not exposed \o the air, to wliich they 
altcr.v^fs give the colour of gold, by means of a var¬ 
nish made of gym-lac, dissolved in spirits of wine, and 
•laid over it. * • 


) 


Painting Of a blue ground with smalt, is the best way to 
( strew it. • The true method of performing it is thus # : first* 
temper white-lead «vith dryiifg-oil; let it be stiff, ryid, just 
fit to spread well* from the pencilw!th fliis, cover the 
superficies of the work ytm intend to strew with smalt, 
and if you do the margin of A dial on wh^h the figures 
, a t* already gilt, paint evejw park between them very exact, 
far the smalt takes no VAiere but on the moist, ground; 
then lay your \york , and strew, the smalt all ovc^, 
stroking it even with a Joosc-quill ;* then, wjth a bunch of 
*lii^4i cloth thaf is sofl^md pH able, dal, ^fnd press it down 
close, to make it sti<jk linn. Whea t&orlughly dry, wipe 

off 
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off the loose colour yith a feather, and blow the remin¬ 
der of it off with a pair of bellows, and your work is 
finished. 0 » 

N. B. In case you intend to paint any other kinfi of 
body in 'smalt to r be shaded, as a bluebell, a blu<" bdtr, a 
blue peruke, and such like things, you first proceed as 
above, laying flake-white, ground with clear and fat lk-' 
*ceed-oil, giving ft those necessary shadows you think are 
' regyjsitfcv- with black and indigo, well tempered with lin- 
' seed-oil, then strew on the smalt as before directed; when 
the whole is dry, the work will appear with all its shadows 
as exact as possible.*/ You are always to lay first a white 
ground, for it is the only thing that gives beauty to the 
colour of the sma)£. t 

In case the work to be strewed over with smalt does not 
lie flat, 4ake smalt upon a flat bunch of cloth, on old 
linen rags, and dab^pon, the ground you intend to lay it 
upon. 

-i * K 
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/ DIRECTORY VOR THE MANAGEMENT 


OF A 


> «• 


FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN- QJ^DEN," 

• • 

i « 

THROUGH EVERY THE Y1 AR. 


- 

* * 

• > * 

J N tiffs little treatise will be contained all the usual and 
necessary dilutions for the management of the tndi- 
naxy garden^ of private persons, where occonomy and the 
innocent comforts of the table arc more desirable objects, 
•than the cultuie of expensive .exotifis. * * ’ 

It will be divide?! into thiee paits, viz. fEruit-gardcn* 
— Floiver-garden>—Kill hen-garden * and each part will 
be again divided into the sevci^l months of tlfc year, by 
which the*rcadei may easily refer to. the particular article 
tequired. * / * 

» , / . » » 

FRUIT-GIrDIlN.— Sanitary.' 

, herf* there areXvall and espalier tipple and pear 
tiees yet unpiuned, i! may be safelV, an* ought without 
* . fcp 
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fail to be, perfoimc^ for the frost will not injure the ^rtcs 
in the cut parts, nor endanger them, though it hajWn m 
the midst of tHe operation. 

You must take •particulai notice, that a wall-pcai ia \tiy 
stubborn, and Will run into ,wood jin the middjf*, tp pic- 
vent which, you must extend the branches horizontalh, 
or side-ways, and suffer none to giow up pupendu uiav 
•**you intend to l$re^ them fiom sl^oting into huge wood 
tha't-b earing blanches ought hot to pome foiwaid 
" above four inches, and what projects furthei ought to be 
cut to lhalf an inch of the gteat woof! * caie must be taken 
to preven 1 many knots, in older tchindei confusion , k 

Dwarf-pears ought not to be biought into too small a 
compass, for thereby they will be o ci-much confined*^ 
’ad look unnatural they ought, indeed, to be thinned of 
all unna^eseaiy fiuitless branches, apd kept ficc ancj open 
in the middle. 

What is heic obsu\ed with relation to peais, ma> like¬ 
wise be obspived with lespeet to the plumb and chui) 
trees. 

After a shower of rain, cleanse youi fiuit-tius of moss 
which is very destructicc to them do this withvilic back 
of a knife, or a hail -cloth. , 

Oathei cions fiom peais and plumbs, f oi giafting in tli^ 
next month. 


• If the weather be open, \ ou may safely transplant tiec s, 
an<j liy. up vacancies. 1 , 

You may howMay, up a good stock .of earth from licit 
wastes and meadows, to serve for social puiposes, oi to 
plant strawberries in the nlxt month. 

Cut off dead or ddcaypd .branches ; also those that cav<_ 
confusion, especially in the miVlIe of the tree. 

* Pears/apples and plumbs against fijunes ought to be 
pruned this iponth, ahd then dul height adjusted. 

Ifctoll your wtilkl after frost anovrain, which will effec¬ 
tually kill the tj oss , | 

1 I<RUIT- 

t 
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FR UIT-GARDEN.— FSbnfory. 

* \| 

ttoNTiKUE in this month to go on m tne same manner 

% Jou did in the last ? but beware not to let the ki*ife»touch 
your vine after it; for then it woi^lu, by immoderate 
'’deeding, expend its sap : wherefore your first work Jbe 
that relating J.o your Fine. * 

You may,- after pruning, take the largest shoots 
year’s growth, and put them sloping into the ground, about 
ten inches deep, losing 01^3 one bud above ground : they 
wi^heht to be removed into the vineyard, or other places, 
is two years time. • 

j» r Fhis is the proper ‘season, if omitted in October^/o 
plant vines, and all sorts, of fruit -trees, be they \h*2rfs 
standards. « - 

Take notice, that t h c * me thod-fcf r p/anting, and making 
of borders, &c. is found under the head of the month of 
October. * • . 

.Make use. u the cions cut off in Just montf*; for the 
.latter cncl of this month is most proper to graft pears and 
plumbs-of all sorts, vviLhc^it regarding the inthipnees either 
of the new or *)d moon, as supcrstitiously observed by 
‘many. » * 

.You now* correct the disorder of the apricot and pcach- 
, trees; firSt by untacking them from the wall, and freeing 
them of all their flead wood, and shortenjpg both Wood 
and frui^branches*; remembering to lay. the branches, as 
much as possible, horizontally, and the middle free from 
great wo<jd and perpendicular shoots. \ 

."Keep open all drains, t^tat the water may not stagnate. 


especially near the 
receive great injury. 

Plant strawberries, 
'Likewise plant rasp 


voe. ii. 
» 



r rs of fnyt-ifccs, for tjiey would 


'om the wooi^, in*untried eqjth. 
res in sfomc shi^dyfclacc: you must 
k •. a take 
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take care to remove tl?e dead shoots of last year from the 
roots, and to prune the tops of the new shoots. * jC 
Plant pears, plumbs ai)d apples, against espaliers; or 
frames; the pdhidh of their height is to their distaf .ee 
from the wall: if*’they are set at twenty feet distance frfnn 
* the wall, they sliould be suffered to grow eight feet hi$h ;' 
and so, more or less, proportionably: but the more efis^ - 
•tanijfom the wall; the better it is fq»>both. 

iXpw the time to sow all sorts of kernels .for the nur¬ 
sery, in .soil that is not too untractabie, nor too poor. 

Continue f to cleanse fruit-trees of iposs, afid to roll the 
gravel walkf. «' •* , 

The most destructive enemy to dwarf-pears and plumbs 
ista tit, or tit-mouse, which, in hard weqther, will make 
tZ'&tt. k'wOck on the bearing buds; but bird-lime is an ef- 
m fectual rSSncdv to catch and destroy them. 4 


1* RUIT-GARDEN.-r-3/ffn/?. 

C < 

At tln^Jbcginning, it is high time end to the 

planting of fruit-trees, and to fill up all remaining vacan¬ 
cies ; also to finish the pruning of peaches, net trilines, 
and apricots. , 

Now it will be proper to shelter somc-ofrthc earliest ‘ 
blossoms, to secure them from the cold frosts and dews. 
r It # h$s beep found by fxpcriencc that a white Magdalen 
peach, not above a foot high, 1 having one blossom out of 
three covered with°a piece of glass, that blossom produced 
a peach, though the rest dropped off ; and it was of a size 
by a third paij^bigger than dl'dinary? 

The advantage a tendeg fruit-tree receives from a wall v 
sheltered over, is very considerablefor it defends this 
tender fruit-bearing tranches from?'extreme colds, which 
would otherwise cut them off in auevere winter. 

T^liis month istlhe most proper Kto,removing and pla$t- 

‘ j ill S 
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nig|hollics, yews, &c. which add so much beauty to a 


garden in the winter season. 


jT'he curious in grafting, biysy themselves now amqjig 
tlnyr apples and cherries. 8 * 

"he tolds being now pretty well over, \o ward&the latter 
of the month examine your fig-tpees, and what great' 
# «vood can be spared, cut it close to Uje stem : the thickest 
shoots qf la$t year tommonly bear th£ fruit, and aegH^ 
therefore to* be preserved. Dropping a little oil oft* 
young fruit helps to dilate the outward coat, and causes the 
.figs to be larger tha® ordinary. » 

^Tlic he^ds of those stocks which \tere last dimmer ino- 
emulated, are now to be cut off slopiig, two inches above 
the bud, beginning the*slope opposite ft) it. / 

You will do well to remember, that the dead ^v^sd, 
led«cock-$pur, is to*be cut clean off in the following year.* 
in March, that the stock and clcarfuav the better incorpo* 
rate, aipi the wound heal over. 


This cock-spur should also be rembved with a sharp 
knife from a 1 ’. \nc branches of other trees. #t 
, In this month it is proper to make incisions on pears and 
plumk«>, chiefly on the larger wood, and to carry the wound 
even beyond theftpith, not only to hinder the free asejent of 
' sap hv the bUrk* hut also through the pith. 

1% With the same view, in order to make a tree more bear¬ 
ing, you may confine the passage of the sap to tl*c«pith' 
only, in the lcsser^nd perpendicular branches, byNriitum- 
■ ising tlfem of ihb bark for about two yiehes round, tak¬ 
ing it entirely away to life wood. These branches will 
continue/or several years to Isear fruit; anM when at last 
they die, there aie infinity nufnbers of others that succeed 
them, especially in.th,eJrniddle of the tree, wfyich ought 
to undergo the same di ciplijie, if they are proud and un¬ 
governable. J * » , 

, j6ut off* the headsjfT new planted trf erf against the waL 1 , 
and reduce them with a sharp knife*to thi :e or four buds. 

k 2 , Prune 
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Prune also your peaches, plumbs, pears, and cheyncs 
that ha\e had one year’s growth ; in which you ought ‘o 
be-very discreet, and do it according to the vigour or wet¬ 
ness of the tree. For some will leave too many branches, 
more than the root can well support pothers cut off al!> to 
t give, as they pretend, more vigour to the tree ; but direc¬ 
tion ought to go along with the knife, ' * 




FRUIT-GAR DKX.— April. 

r 4 

Nature mow exerts itself hi the-circulation of the 
juices, and lin forming blossoms, leaves, and branches; 
yet this, of all other rummer months, gives us most occa 
si<Vi to look about ifc, to see what our seiVints have done, 
examine whether they have nut the last hand to the 
• winter-pruning and nailing ; whether thev have cleared T.e 
trees from all unprofTfti*w»-branches. We shall find with 
pleasure the beginning of plenty in a full bloom, and na¬ 
ture put in the nicest order, if wc still remember to guard 
her from injuries, apd to keep off rougtmbskults, espec 1 ’- 
ally off those which have been new planted, cither in 
autumn or spring; if we entourage them with wafer dur- 
*‘ ing fee parching dry winds which usually icign in this 
month; and if we guaid their roots with a‘circular paving 
of stones, ora small heap of weeds or grass, to-keep them 
coolrutd moi^t. - “ 

Nmv "narrowly watch your’new planted trees against 
walls, rubbing off all such young shoot? as push “directly 
forward, leading none but those,that shoot sideways, to 
form the bcau$ of the tree. v 

What apples remain to be grafted may he completed tliiV 
month, cwljieh is the,time for grating, between the bark 
and the wood, when the sap flpws freely, *md suffcis them 
to p ? rt. ' , U 

Slit those theij'-v-frees thtif are Wt thriving,“with fee 
point of a knife, (ocrpcndicularly down their body and the 

chief 
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chiijf branches. Some cherry-trees* have continued in an 
uAlhrhlng state for -fifteen years tog^thef, and after they 
hate been thus slit, they have, prospered to admiration.^, 
jVatch the new planted vines, and suffer not above one 
, slulct, f>v two at most, to rflmaiu ; for, the principal thing 
yifi ought to aim at is, to get large, aiyj consequently bear¬ 
ing, wood as soon as may be, whidwjs no otherwise to*be 
don* ihjui Ny taking* fLway a!! the smallest shoots. 'JRicrty 
is a genera!* fail Lire in this point, for, it all, or mftt *dF % 
the weak shoots bcsuheicd to gion on a voung vine every 
.year successrely, }*iu may wait seven or eight years with- 
o’Kft fruit, ^nd then only at last see strived littld btmehes of 
grapes. * 

It is no wonder that* blossoms or vflung frui^ gc nciy ly 
fail off the peach-trees, in this month, espe^it^^wofts 
soiftc of the stiongtr branches ; the reason wheieof cun-.- 
not be better explained than hjs^Iie simile ot a nurse’s 
ov er-nu:elx abounding \vi hniiik, and affording it too freely, 
be which means,the ebiltl is fiequcnliv*in danger of being 
ehoaked. U is on this account 1 advi-,othc laving branches 
i of tuc* hoii/.onlailv. and keeping them hcc from great 
v/ooi; and pelpciuiicukf shears in the middle, tluit the 
tap may lie caificd in doc proportion, as is neccssajv not 
onlv to form blossoms but to lecd the fruit. Hence it is 

in l „ 

demonstrable, that in erdcs to have a suffk ient quantity of 
fruit, toe’ much vigoi is as detrimental as toojiulc. • « * 

Be sure to lvmftve this month all sucke^g fiom fg-trees, 
and shorten somfe of the great wo«d, yi order to fill the 
bottom with new branches. • 


Now vegetation 
^Suckers \v ; H be p 
v#Kich oujht to be i 
■is are npw planted 


FRUiT-O^All DEN.— Mat/. 

" * 1 * • • 

.'gelation exerts and displays its utmost 


--1 h 

w’lf be pusbfng forward tr< 
it to be cJfcfully rdnoved 
planted. J 


s and displays its utmost force, 
p; forward from thcstocks of y’ces, 
illy rdnoved, ,es|eeially from such 


From 
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From vines, though* they have been pruned, unprofita¬ 
ble shoots will bp pushing forth, at innumerable placed ■ 

r e must be picked off in their very buds, if possi^e, 
beginning of this month. c 

Nothing ought to be suffered 1 to grow upon a vinfe, e'en 
* in summer, but what^s absolutely necessary for wood, li cit, 
and shelter. All besides these impoverish a vine. Wc, 
^tnay-he assured tfiat the neglect of* this is the very thing 
that feaSfdlscouraged most from entertaining any hopes o* 
success, c 

Tie up tbfh shoots of the vine to their props or frames, 
leaving onlyt three or Tour of the boldest shoots. Disen¬ 
gage such branches a*s are, sometimes, behind the la -gel 


wc 


)d. 


The latter V-nd of this mon'di employ yourself in 
ntgShe most forward projecting branches, where fruit 
close u) the wall. Through the neglect of this mA'ny 
grapes never come toTliata^ity, but are starved with winds 
and dew r s. 

Pick off, t .cal’cfuhy, the canker from ^apricot and wall 
cherry-tree^; and tlijn both pearlies and apfftrots of their 
superfluous fruit, in.order to make the remaining grow 
larger. This work, though it ig done with reluitemce, 
c ought nevertheless to be complied with, because one good 
apricot, or peach, is worth twenty bad ones. 

In this month you shorten the running-out blanches ir 
^11 yQUt fruit-trees, not leaving above two inches remain¬ 
ing, to the stenu, •* 

You now begm t J.he •summer-pruning 6f pears, and cut 
off the shoq/Ls to half an inch, laking out the rest in the 
middle entirely where # crowded; but at the extremities <»f 
the tree, if room> they mty‘ beUct alon® to the winter 
pruning * oply, the perpendicular shqotr, in the middle of 
dwarfs, you reduce to half an inch, and they will put 
forth^bearing branches. V 

You ought not fto f neglect Veeding^'trawberriefc, and'to 
takeaway the ruhners, 1 during tlie tiriie of their bearing 

' fruit. 
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fiui*. Raspberries indeed do not tequire that care, but 
raitfier do better without it: you mus| likewise water them 
in pry seasons. , # ^ 

-ook carefully on all youi new planted^trces, and in cate 
, yoi observe any of them tt/be in a declining state, shelter 
th*m with boards and mats, for such.as are weak, arc apt* 
^o be ovei powered by the heat of the, sun, and shiink and 
dic^iway. , t '* * » / 

Ckp off the extieme shoots of goosebeiries, fo* this** ill 
prevent or kill the cankei-woim, winch, by laying its eggs, 
and breeding theref often, destioys the leavei and makes 
tl* fruit insipid. * \ 

• Ants huit and injuie the loots and unalltr fibres of peach* 
ticcs. Ihe following* method is hexfc inserto^ for treir 
destruction. , v/*** **** 

<£ut dew-worms in small pieces, and strew them in places 
some distance from their habit -Ams, they will quickly 
rcsoit tfnthcr for food, and then, by the help of a water¬ 
ing-pot and scalding water, you will easily destroy them. 


FRUIT-GARDLN —June. 

• • 

Rfgapd thfi oveigrowmg vine-branches bv the first* 
summei-pi lining, shortening them at the second or third 
bad brjortd the fmit: but in case a Mgorous branch is 
' wanting’to fillup a vacancy foi *the next yeai, you haU 
bettci k i\ c that Alone. • & * * 

C ontmue to 11 A 1 I those bunches ®f ^apes which project 
foo much, close to tli # c w^U, # oi pales. ^ • 

9 By the 30th of this month you ipay expect the blossoms 
*oi Uic sine, which will/peiTuftic the whole ail about it, 
especially on a hofcsury shiny da%. , t * # 

You nowghe the suihmei nailing «nd piuning to peaches, 
apiicots, and. plumb^ in order t^ expose *the fiuit t^> the 
- i«iii, ancf cut off th/Ce shooV whose Jeuyes are infected bv 
lightning oi blights' * , 

1 ‘I Now 
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Now you clip your 'thyme, and box-edgings, as likewise 
all ever-greens, whit;h add beauty to the walks, and to the 
^Jiole fruit-garden, especially in the winter-season. < 
You must not forget to roll the gravel-walks after rain. 


MKS 


FRUIT-G ARDEN.— July. 

t r e> 

\ The vines are how in their full sflrcngth and vigour- in- 
$ami$eh«that great confusion will ensue if they* be neglect¬ 
ed and Jbft unpruned, and the fruit will have little benefit 
of the sun ^ therefore, if from, a vigorous shoot, already 
pruned, thvre shoot several Midsummer shoots,, take thbm 
off, sparing only one with one bud upon it. 

YThere i$> no danger in exposing tlfe grapes this month to 
#$&eTthijuipr though the leaves aijui wood he th in, the au¬ 
tumnal snoots will soon shelter them again. 

Old vines, indeed, Ths*fe*run high, and bear chiefly out 
of the knots of the old wood, make not so much confu¬ 
sion: one winter and one summer pruning will do. But 
the want q£ sap and, vigour to feed the extended branches, 
is the case why we .eunp.ot expect early, large, and good 
grapes. *° 

Gopd soil and climate, or artificial heat, do wonders; 
but it is best to trust to the strongest young wood, in older 
to procure the best and largest grapes. 

n impose voy>r apricots t« the beat of the sun, by removing 
some*of*the leares, that the fruit may take its colour and 
beauty. The s^<|,caFe is to be observed, in the latter 
end of the month, to peaches; and jf any strong w ood or 
water-shoots p2sh from the apricot or peach-tree., except 
they seryeto fill up a vacarfttyi th^y ought-to be takemoff. 
^Preserve tl^eir young, shprt branches, i>y nailing them to 
the wall. Inoculation*- ipay now be,continued with safety, 
after^rain, of pears, pli^nbs, and holies. 

If a pear-tree oy.er vigorous, cut\t»fF all branches that 
push forward, to half ah inch. ! 

You 


c 
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Yf)u should now water your peadh-trees plentifully; it 
will prove advantageous in swelling and ripening the fruit. 
If you omit it, the iruit will drop off, wjll the ffuit-tre^g, 
in pots, in case you do not water them tj^ily. 9 
» M/cecfing and houghing ofight to be carefully minded, to 
keep clean the borders and alievs, and hinder the, weeds 
jiom seeding. You must likewise destroy, as much *as 
povssihle,* flies, earv^gfand ants, which m this month are/ 
great enemies to apricots and peaches. Neglect i!t)t *to # 


roil the gravel-walks after rain. 


■ FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Your chief exercise* in the fruit-garfien 


-August, j 
-garfien for flails mon^ 


is in gathering the fruits gof the labour you hav{Q^!$owS% 
on ft in the winter aftd spring: however, some amusement . 
may be found in employing yc-i**nand in inoculating of 
pears, plumbs, and hollies. 

Continue the pruning of those vines ftiatVore neglected 
tlte preceding month, keeping the fruk^as closest*) the wall 
•as possible, and shadowing them discreetly with leaves 
sufficient to defend themjagainst the cold nighty. 

The vineyard? begin now to suffer, if they arc not she!- * 
tered. You* must therefore carefully watch that nothing 
may be wahting, but yet nothing superfluous. 

* Cut your strawberries, after they have done be aging* 
close to the ground, that they may put^oukpcvv leltve* be¬ 
fore winter. * • 

E xpose your apricots afld peaches to the su», to perfect 
tl^eir ripening, and to give tlieni Ijeauty and richness of 
iastpe » / * • 

* You may \yith great ^ifety rempvc.ever-greeys, 4 he lat¬ 
ter end of this rtionth. » # * 

Unbind thyse inoculations thaf were performed, last 
• rao'nth, l?st the stoc’/be gallefi with sjvejjing; for in three 
or four lyccks time the bud will incorporate. 

1 * J Be 
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Be careful, in gathering apricots, that you do not Greak 
the branch whereon they grow, because thence may ^ro- 
/3ed another bearing branch the next year, neither o* ght 
you to thumb them, by way of trial of ripeness, because 
it will niake them rot. 

If you can keep *the morella-cherry on a north side, to 
which it ought always to be planted, from birds, until th; 
end* of this month, or the beginning of next,‘the) will 
lose a great deal of their acidity, and be a rich and noble 
fruit. • 


I FRUIT^p ARDEN.— September. 

\The (jilicious products of our gardens are now ripe, 
^peaches and nectarines. All these rich fiuits, 
* if you would preserve them entire, rhust be well guarded 
against wasps and flieS^by hanging up vials of ale and 
honey mixed. 

The old*Newington peach now presents itself in its 
greatest lwauty and perfection, though it is very apt to fall 
fiom the tiec before it is quite ripe: but whenpreseivcd to 
its full ripeness, it is a delicacy not much known out of 
England. 

It is not too late to inoculate pears with success; but 
forget not to rek ase those buds inoculated the piecedii g 
moiftlf. 1 * 

Tfie latter «nd ,of this month, in dry weather, is the 
proper time to gather'such pears as will be ripe in Octo¬ 
ber. Those which are noyjr npfc, «arc the summer Bon- 
crctien, Hamden’s bergamot, oiange-bergamot, smd tl 
selet. * \ • 

.Still be diligent to keep your fruit dirdm wasps, ear-wigs, 
^nd ants. * » * 


FRUIT- 
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FRUIT-GARDEN.— October. 


ft9 


Behold the decay, of vegetable nature, which now 
# shrinks at the approach, of waiter. It is tvfw the* tube to 
turn out all unprofitable things, and get new ones in their 
sfcead, that may give us better hopes.** We ought now to 
supply the dofccts «f*our old plantations, and to nfake ? 
new ones : for which end,, prepare the ground and bo?ders « 
with untried earth, without mixture and adulteration; for 
nothing is more hurtful and prejudicial to fruitYtrees tlian 
duiftr. A middling virgin-earth, that is neither! too poor, 
nor very rich, is the best. * 1 / 

If the borders* are four or five feet wide with \iis cart#, 
vou need not Jay it above one foot deep, th^t<t£'Voois^ 
may*be encouraged Ao r,un horizontally: for if they run 
downwards, they will produce perpendicular shoots up¬ 
wards ; which, in peaches and apricots, end in canker, 
and in death. , * • 

This being so busy a month for planting, yoi ’ought to 
4ay in a good stock of untried earth, to be leadv upon all 
occasions. * . 

If your soil be* naturally subject to wet and moisture, 
you must plaint your trc\s high ; for it is certain death for 
pouches and* apricots where water stagnates in winter: and 
•if your soil is dry and warm, jt is ifiuch prefemble to*plant 
in this month than*n the spring. • * 

In planting your vines, a wall foflr o^ve feet high is 
sufficient: you ought Jo -plaint them six or seven yards 
asunder >and in case they were planted thicker, the over¬ 
plus Should be ltmoved rin /oifr or five years, that the 
branches may have loom to run horizontally. * * , 

The properest mixture of sqil for, nes is the rubbish of 
.old .buildings, oomposeJ of lync and tnortafc, or sea-voai 
•ashes, or 8rift-sand ; Either of*these, vni^t with an equal 
quantity pf rich warm earth, will answer the end. 

♦ N^akc 
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Make the borders four or five" feet wide, and on^ loot 
deep, sloping ^nd descending towards the south: to piix 
t j^ang with the mould is prison to a vine. 

If the season has been favourable, your diligence will 
now £>e->rewar4e<j by gathering of ripe grapes ; but t) do 
this, you ought to wait for fair and dry weather. This 
ypu must likewise pbserve in gathering your pears, which 
V, afterwards you fijy up singly, on shelves ipadc^ for that 
purpose, in some upper room or ganet. In frosty wea¬ 
ther, you must shelter and defend them from it, with 
dean strav/ laid over them. t Sudi rrinter-pcars as ripen 
not till Cnristmas, <fs Colmars, Winter Bon-crclicns, S.c. 
you may differ to heng on the trees till the latter cud of 
October./Such a$ are curious may tie'paper over them, 
^o^Ths^r^e them from frost. t 


FRUIT-G^fc DK N.— November. 


You may 'carry on planting of fruit-trees of all sorts, 
which w#$e negiesttd in the ( former month. <> 

You may now nyil die tender branches of fig-trees close 
to the wall, before the great firsts come on; but by no 
means shorten the branches. 

Begin to prune pear and plumb-trees, especially dwarfs, 
and those on frames ; but of all other works Accessary 
c be performed in this month, is the pruning of vines for the 
winter Season ^,this you must do with §rcat judgment and 
discretion, if ybi^wiiUcxpect fair and gdod grape?; there¬ 
fore, be sure to leave but few-', fc and tliose the thickest and 

f ® 

ablest, of the last year’s branches, taking the s^iall o^es 
entirely away. Take car# that no part of the wall be left 
naked,*. or ft unfurnished with bearing wood, especially to¬ 
wards the bottom, because that part has 1 a double advan¬ 
tage both,of >the wcdl and the bofder, to reflect the sun- 
beams; every year f some loV the *<Kd wood must be cut 

d^wn to the ground, with a view of having young wood 

* r. . 

. . . to 
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to bq*u* fruit the succeeding year, at» the bottom of the 
walk laying such branches as horizontally as possible: and 
to forward the ripening of such grapes near the ground, ^ 
will be proper to pave the borders wifli fcroad slabs, or 
slates. * . * * , . 

r l *ne ablest branches of this last year’s wood are to be 
pained to about two feet long; ain^the rest, to aboyt 
thrcc^ foqr or^ five buds; observing to Jeftve one shostcr, 0 
between two* longer; by this means the grapes jviil be 
spread pretty equally when they come to grow; byl, take * 
c:jre you crowd them*not top much: near a foit asunder, 
especially the larger Branches, is sufficient. \ 

This month is a proper time to maky nurscrieslfor stocks 
of ail sorts of frjitt-treos, either by planting o\ the hvjt 
plumb-suckers, or sowing of proper stones and kerrsfo, W*, 
raisc*pcaches and apijcots, pears and apples. * ^ 

Almonds and peach-stdnes willdo*\vell enough for stocks 
for peaches, in a rich sand or gravel-soil, but hazardous in 
a wet and strong one. Healthful trees, front v\;heiesocver 
thqy come, cannotTail to grow in uniriqd earth. # 

<M * 


J FRUIT-GASDEN .—December. • 

• 

* The juices of plants and trees arc at icst, and the cold 
frosts have spared none *but ^evergreens ; and there is little 

.work left,*except to finish what vsas left undone theJiast* 
month. However,* take notice of this: • • 

The common practice of turning ujj^ravel walks in 
ridges, in this month, is rtainly wrong; for ,we are not 
ody deprived of the benefit of them all the winter, but it 
is 1 a rod tillage, and adds fertility to them, to the future 
gfleat increase of wepds and grass. The best wa^, if they 
must be turned, is to stay tjll April# when they may be 
turned, and laid down again soon alley. • 

* T*he inquisitive natv# 31 ist h 3 s»this month time and oppor¬ 
tunity to make use of his microscope*within doors, whereby 

* • he 


i 
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he may discover thc*e numberless eggs of little ampuls 
lodged in the loots, the bark, the leaves, and tender 
branches of ticcs. These being devouring enemies of 
’ vegetable nature, and the cause of blights, he thus will be 
able ^o flestioy fnem in embryo. t 

• Having thus conducted the curious operator in a D uit- 
garden through tire several months in the year, and shewn 

\ hiiq, in a familial manna, the obder of time, when and 
how t jto employ himself to the best advantage, we shall 
leave fyira to liis further improvement in the practice of 
what is tai/ght in tliis small compass,, by obsciving those 
rules which he may depend on ha\ e octn obsen ed by v ex- 
peiienced gaideneis^ 

\Befoie we conclude this subject, we t\tiact a pas- 
^pm Mi. Baddam\ Memotts of the P/nloiophuat 

.. Tl an&atfioih, No. 366, page 102, wheu, concerning the 
change of colour in graces, wc liaVe the following account 
“ In nil-, Mi. Cane planted a cutting of a vine against 
“ a wall, on an eastern piospcct, wheie it had the sun 
** fiom its using till half an hour after twelve o’clock — 
“ The soil was a stiff clay, out, to make it woik the bet- 
4t tei, he meliorated it, by mixing some rubbish pr the 

* “ foundation of an old biick wall in J. nuan, 1719, Ijc 
“ pruned it, and its figuie was thus left-hand r I light 
“ hand At the time of the yeai it shot at both hands 

abopt twenty-two inches of aside, befoie it became a 
“ joint, that on the light-hand was: a very luxuiiant 
“ blanch, as 4s tjie body of the tioe, the oJici side 
** was not half so*thick or big, and the leaves on the right- 
4< hand weie as big again <*5 the other on the left hand, 
** and the largest he flunks he ever saw. The nght-hanJ 
At bore tt a veiy laige and good black grape, and large clu^- 
“*ters, the left-hanct^werc vlery g#o*d white grapes, and in 
“ 1719, he had rnoje bundles of t^e white than the black 
“ and blue grapes the leacds dyeft^d, these dyed white 
** on the black side, as well as on the other* 


t 
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“ In January 1720, he pruned the tgfce again, but tacked 
“ up more of the right-hand (being black.) than he did on 
“ thfe left, for which reason he had that yelr a great maiw 
“ more of the black than he had of the white» and they 5, 

“ ripenec^for the seasoh of ttys year very well. About the 
*• 23d of October 1720,' he gathered the list of them * and • 
“ the leaves dyed also white this ye&,(bring the second 
“*year of bearing.’' *• » j 


• • 

* • FLOWER-GARDEN. 

* I * ^ t / 

We shall now^ive a list of several fioweis, in\lic oidt r 

of the se\eral months, a* they appear in bje*^, with* 
somc*account of the lhethpd of managing and piopagating 
them. * 

m 

l LOWER-GARDEN.— January. • 

£l ant anemonies, both single and double, iff* various 
dolours, you plant sooner or later, according a? you would 
have tfiern blow, ^iom th<? beginning of October to Can* 
Wlemas The, earth must be a rich sand, mixt with rotten 
cow-dung and lime. In stiff grounds they rarely flower. 

ileep off the wet, and severe frosts; but if dry weather • 
rn March or April, give thcm*a little water. * , * 

If you pen t ive the stalks short, and tie leaves but few, 
you may conclude they dislike the grouira; and you will 
do best to take them flp, ’ in prdcr to remove them to a 
ridfer and*lighter soil. this you do a£ soon as you seethe 
leaver turn yellow; in a month’s time they will he dry 
enough, and ma^be*kdp£ in papers’ tijfreplanted! * 

A little willow-earth is very prftper to ipix with the 
abovp compost, # when yeu rep4^it them. * 

* Cyclamens are raised from seed, w$ri£h fon sow as soon 

* i 3 , as 


* 
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as ripe in boxes, aiujTm two years time you may tyans- 
jplant them. There aie two sorts, the vernal and autum- 

3 al; the vernalSs s6wn in the spring, and the autumn*! irt 
utumn. Plant thtim not ‘above two inches deep. 

If yo U propagate fiom the roots, do it in June Q r July, or 
before the time oj; blowing. 

Snow-drops. Tbfey inciease to admiration by the loots, 
w'hich you may a remove whene\c$*you have a mind to 

<Joi c ’ 

JPrimroset, both single and double, may be increased 
by sowing jhe seed on a bed of fine c$ith, with a co\ei of 
rich moulcj upon them, about the cnd<-of August, transplant 
them the tear after. f The second spring you may espret 
Ijoweis. ] ^ « 

Plant tulips, vaiious sotts of bulbs, ununculuscs Ac. 

r- • 

< 

FLOWER-GARDEN .—Ft tn uar y. 


There arc many suits of irises propagated fiom theii 
bulbs, an^plunt* them A tlic end of August, or begin¬ 
ning of St ptembci*, in good lich earth, not much expose a 
to the sun.* ‘ 

llepattca's are piopagatcd of seed, sowji jn September# 
In good substantial caith, and tiansplantcd (i as soon as 
,they are fit; or of slips, in March and September. Tlicy 

are # of several sorts. t 

• • * 

Stock-gilliflyweto. They arc commcyily iaisc‘4 of seed, 
thinly sown in Aptil, *in good light caith. When they are 
three or four inches higli^ take them all up, and throw 


sand upon the bed to mafce it poorer: plant them htga 
convenient distance. Repeat this for thiec succe^dipg 
months, ta cause tlftm # to glow l<jw, You may propagate 
them by slips^ of such as wave no buds in the month of 
Match; these you let thiepor four inches in gqod grqundj 
* * antf 


c 
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»od»thcy will blow U September. % frequently removing 
them they will thrive best, were it oqce pvery month. 

Sow ten-week stocks, and mignonette. s \ 


> * ^WRR-GARDEN.—A*n*. 

# Polianthuses are now in blow; ‘you sow ift August 
or iyptqnbg-, and .transplant them the yeanafter, &ytm$ 
do the primroses. I • • m 

Also, Daffodils, of several sorts. They an taken up in 
June* and kept dry*till September, when you' set them in 
vacant places. To produce new fa£es, sow the seeds it| 
September, and hi two or three yearn the bulls will be fjt 
for transplanting*.* • * V 

Hyacinths, Jonquils, apd Auriculas, are now^blooming. 
Hyacinths are of great variety, and hardy plants, shifted 
Or sown, of seed in September. They will continue four 


years without transplanting, unless they produce too many 
suckers, and cramg the growth of flowers. * • 

Jonquils are multiplied by tlje bulbs as* daffodils? it being 
*i species of them, plant them about four inches deep, 
and about the same distance. Their bulbs yon set as soon 
as may be, or Seep them for some time in moss a little 
moistened. t Shells you raise as yon do of the daffodils. 

*iurieulai may be raised of seed when nearly ripe, and # 
• the stalks 'turn yellow, about June*. Take care the wind 
don't blow the besf seed away at top. youjww it & boxes 
about th£ bepinuin'g of September, apoiylae, sifted, light, 
ricl/earth, it will be $i$ m&nths before they appear ; then 
remove flmm out of the $un # in some shady place, else 
your^fbour Isr IdSt. Water ftrtto gently, as you see OQ* 
cation, till fit for f&jpeeiag. . , • 9 * • 

Some of the m#ifh etflf continue blowing in 

this. , ' • • 

• # 


• • 
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* • FLOWER-GARDEN.— April, 

In thil monthtire the following ( 

* Wall-flowers, ibth single and dottle: they are of seve * 
ral colours. r I hejt hre increased in the same manner as 
V, by slipping or sowing. - 

* RtyiujiCidi s 's ; they are increased bj their 3 ap^ or Uugs„ 

' wl & h .^ u F an t in rich earth; old thatch, well rotted, 

and ijiixcd pith light' mould is the be^t. You plant them 
two inches deep and#four asunder, iir November and De¬ 
cember : they require frequent watering, if the'weather be 
my in March and 4 pril. They arc taken up in June. 

Tulips. Of these arc a vast variety, and they produce 
every year ifew faces, but they ail flovrer in March, April, 
and May. You multiply them by taking up the roots as 
soon as the stalks turn yellow, and when they are diy, lay 
them in boxe, c tili September or October, then set them 
again three or four inches distance, andtwo or three deep, 
in light santly ground, or airfnng other flowers. 

If you sow the seed, which is ripe in July, you must 
c ojjderyour earth m boxes, laying a tile underneath, and fil¬ 
ling it , up with good light earth, then sowing your seed, and' 
riddle upon them the same mould half an inch thick, in 
three or four Q years they c will tfower. ■ , 

You may leave your tufip 1 roots in tho ground for two or 
three years J\urtjng them. However, the surest 

way is tp ta[ce them up after they arc blown.' 

Crown Imperial. They v are of several kinds, propa¬ 
gated from bulbs, which y^U‘displant in June, andie^P oiit 
of the ground till August. They require good rich eUrth, 
a ml will languish in a^dry scT Some arf? raised of seed, 
sow ft in August, bu^this is*b tedious way. They flower 
in March and April. 9 

Syntiga's or fMac, «af several kinds, are propagated by 
, t .c 4 ' ‘ slips 

i 
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slips or biartches, with the root split, and set in a shady 
place till they be well rooted; after tibyt you transplant 
them in a Warm situation in Ns>ve*&b<J|. . ^ 

Law us turns, is a. pleasant flower-tree, raised of seed 
^ sown at soon as rip#,, in gdod light groind, or t>f Ruckers, 
and layers. . I 

Alai -/lowers are of various kinds; <felt of Arabia flowers # 
m J^ay » thq star of ^Bethlehem in June, thlt of N&pfes/ 
and the yellow, in April and May, and the l/Ethkrpfon 
August. They delight in rich sandy earth, aid *re taken 
soon as their ^aves are dry, and kept rill Michaelmas 
before they aie transplanted. The Arabian and ^Ethiopian 
u*quiic caie m winter, and ought to Its housed. I } 

Mangolds ai« lownTrom the beginning of April to the 
( id of May, to have flowers eaily and late. Rlmemhcr in 
sovwng, that you bufy them not too deep, for the smaller 
the seed the thinnei coveting of earth is required: your 
lound must be good, else you lose your labour. 


1 LOWER-GARDEN —,V«y. 

Co?uMBivrs you taisfc by sowing 9eed in‘April, they . 
# ivill flowci the ycai altei In August the seed is ripe, and 
»ou may sqw it again tlie same month. 
wPionu9. t ’ Of this flower is male and female. They are* 
* multiplied by the roots in OiJtobcr oi Novcmbci, $et ,in a 
pi ice not miu h exposed to the sun. 'Bhcjseed sown very 
thm in September, whcic it may not beraisturbed for two 

> c / s * * # f 
fbjihnts, is an annual flower, and sown in April and 

May/ 

Silty) ion, or bee-ftbwer, ih<i bulbs thereof ale plantcfl 
in September, if you keep bif the frost it will flower in 
fday following.. . * • 

• Pints, ’rheyaicperenniabflowc^s, mufct of which you 
« L 2 SOW 
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sow in April in tight earth, and transplant *s won as they 
are big enough. r ^hey flpwer the second year. 

ifartagon, or AIountam*$jifs, of which ale the white, 
the spotted* that o/ Canada, Marlagon of Constantinople, 
t r«d, *sd yellow, tie fclufigariaL, die Virginian, ant 1 that of 
. Pompey. 1 hey fiin June. They are propagated heie 
by <bulb$, ns soon asjlhe $tfwcr is gorta, planting them im¬ 
mediately about fiA inches deep, ino^artli of strength and 
Substance. | 

hUneytsucfks. They grow commonly in woods, whence 
they fine introduced into our gardens* Their increa&aj^ 
easy, fbv every branch will take root, ‘if laid in £he ground 
^January or Fcbruany* if the weather permits. French 
houey-suclwes are riised of seed in April, 9 and transplanted 
as soon as y are fit. „ 

JBugks. Thej are raised of seed The flowers • are 
tised to garnish salads/ To save the seed, cut down the 
sulks as soon as ever it begins to ripen. , 

f 

a 

‘ •< FLOWER-GARDEN.— ne. 

Flowers blowing in this month, among others, are, 

1 Snap-dragons. They ate raised of seqd in April, and 
seeds are gathered in August. i 

Jmarantkuis are sown cvciy year, either on a hot-bed, 
kboi^t the end March, or in light fat earth in May. 
There are several softs and 6olouis, bwt all flower from 
June till AugusBfc^Th^ seed is gathered irom those laised 
on hot-beds^and transplanted. It is a tender plant. 

Convolvulus, major andmi'aor, aic annuals, and must ite 
sow r n every year, in the lakes'end of Mar$h, or the 
ning of.April. t N - < 

Nasturtiums are sqwn evjlry year, as other annuals. 
Fgeueinella as sown °in light ground in August, or i* 
planted from the roots in Match. The seedlings you may 
transplant in April following. 


Jessamine, 
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Jessamine. Wheteef are severU softs, the white, the 
Spanish, the y«Mow, and the India*. They -flower from 
July till the beginning of August. TJhey arc inciease^ by 
suckers or slips, takeh off in March and April* The In* 

# dian add Spanish must be put in pots cr buris, hfcA housed 
in winter. These yon graft by appaolh, laying the Short** 

# est branches In littbj channels in tb£«j^th * water therfi of r 
te iv and they will £fte root the sooner, and fee fit to*be re¬ 
moved in September. 1 * # • 

Carnations are increased by laying, thus^firlt, yon top 
thtrgrcen leaves of the layers, then, from ond of the mid¬ 
dle joints, you cut it half through, to the ncitijoint towards 
you; then, with hooked sticks, pegfit down in the ground, 
covering it with* mould, and then water it. this work is 
done from July to October. They will tfithe toot in a 
mftnth after, and ftiay ( be taken uj> and planted, either in 
beds or pots. They delight in light earth, one part of ox 
and cow dung, well rotted, mint witty two parts of earth, 
will be fit to plaid your layers in. But the fallowing com* 
position is thought to be more excellent, via.* Take one 

• barrow full of tanner’s earth, four borrows full of wood* 
pile earth, and a quarter of a peck of old lime, mixed and 
worked well to|ether. The wet in winter is very hurtful 
to this floyrer" Such 4s are planted in beds, ought to have 
the earth about them renewed every year Pigeons dufeg, 

* or that oV poultry, will mafye theln blow th<? sooner./ The 
seed of the best*fiowers sown in April, yi a good sfcmAy 
gipund* will produce very good flWcjf, and often a new 
r^friety of colours. Sow^hcm thin, and lift fhe earth half 

ind^over them. 1 ho lajKer end of August, or the be* 
giu^ng of Soptdmbei followfmf, your may transplant them, 
and expect flowersf if. they like their* soil, the summer *afr 
ter. 1 he principal colour* ftal hlUw are red and white, 
| purple and white, crimson ,*nd white, scarlet Uhd trhft#* 
. ss^rlet, a%d clove-gUHfio'Wprs* # • 


Rom* 
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Moses. Rose-trees irftreaa* fey fitters, or laying in Au¬ 
gust. The roots ar/s oqjy pegged down in good earth. And 
Ufeediise by inoeylatfon in June. They ore removed any 
time from r October to February. Cut off all the dead 
branches erery sprttg * and if /ou elicit, let it be 4s soon , 
as it has done fiowwigg, Roses thrive in most soils but in 
wet* They have virioust names, and ate of different kinds, ( 
viz. The English lose, the Hungarian? the Relg?c, the dou¬ 
ble velfeh thi| marbled, the Frankfort, the cimlamon, the 
damask, the nrovence, the monthly, the yellow, the Au¬ 
strian, the white, the musk, the .eglantine, the evergreen, 
and double d°g rose. ‘ , * 


(Campions me raised •of seed sown in September, or oi 
slips taken (from thd old roots in Augusts which you do 
every year y&ph. , 

Poppies. They are of a vast variety, 1 double and singfe, 
and, being one of the annuals, you sow them fiom the be¬ 
ginning of April to the end of May. 

Marigold io likewise an annual, and iqust be raised by 
sowing its card the beginning fit April. There ate st\eral 
soils, viz. the common, the African, and the French. 

Fox-glove, pt Diqi tails, you raia? by seed in April. The 
seedling-plant wilt be fit to be removed in *Scptcmbei fol¬ 
lowing. You may Split the roots as you do carnations. 
Yon must frequently water then? in hot weather. , 

Ckndy-tujt,icowmon, tlwarf^ and French, is one of the 
annuals, find laised^by seed sown in the beginning of 
April, X * 


J# 

FLOWER-GARDEN J 

I» this month blomp the f foilowing, viz . 0 \ 

Basil. 0 The small kind is s'pwn m Mkrch, on a'hot-bed 
It ii a tender plant, but e gre[!t“ornament to a flower-gar¬ 
den 4fld««|nires gre&t care tq secure it from, the weather. 
It |s planted m pretty large pots df light rich earttri « 
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hirgin's-hoxoer is of two sorts, the red and the purple, 
•they die increased by laying. 

Lupines aie annuals, and sown in tke l&gmning of A\iil. 
Si abut*. Theie arc three sorts, tSie ’white, red, and 
^Indian.* To piocurp # seed, remove tWb plants June, 
and they will flower early the next^ylkr. They all die* 
after seeding. J ,* T 

Martel qjt Pei u. •This flower dies*eveiw winter for* 
the ..lost past, and is idised by the seed on I hotgbtfd, the 
he. inning of Apiil, and is thence removed iiwo rjph earth* 

I akc up the loots, jand ke t cp them diy in woollen rags till 
Ayuch. pitting thdfm in the ground, they will flower as 
usual. 

r • * l f 

Catch fly is Qi?c of the annuals, anti sown in the begin¬ 
ning of April. $ ^ 

Lilies ate of sevotal sorts, and commonly multiplied by 
the bulbs, set in Octobci. r J'hey thrive in most grounds. 

E^nlastin^-ptas. They may be sown ^ny time from 
Octobc i to the end of May. You mu£t suppQit them with 

, • • # • , 

• l'tmah Pa'dam is raised ol seed, sywn on a hot-bed in 

Mdu.h. The plants ini^t be well secured horn Hie cold 
foi si\ weeks, tu longer, and then planted *out amongst* 

• small flowctr.-lt icquires ficquent wateiing. 

„ Dittamf is a lurdy pkn|: you may inctease it by the 
loots in March, or sow it in rich ground in §pptcmbci. * 

4< ai h t Pi a ns tre sown in April oi May, as kidney beans. 
fleafulcr, or ihse-bay, is propagateefj^ 'faying in August, 
lymust be taken great caa^ of in winter, or housed. 

{&Pa syjon-flower is «own onAn hotbed in Marph. Qover 
the^ ifcots in wiAter fiom tire frost, You may propagate 
them by the roots* by planting $ieip in as much sut^ as 
possible. * * * I * 

I Valerian, p perennial flower, is sown ip rich ea#h in 

• 4P l 'tl» add transplanted 9s %oon aa bjg enough* They 

flow cr yhc second year. * 

* % Spiderwort 
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Spidenport is a hard plant, pmpagated by planting its 
roots in August. 

Tuberoses are increased ja£ offset®, planted is a warm 
•oil, in April, or‘put in a pot, and set ip a hot-bed in March. 
When you take them out of the hot-|>ed, and dry wveather 

* ensues, give theimWater every day about noon, after they 
ha ( ve stood awhile, ir^ the sun. Tye Gently the stalk to a 

• atick,to prevent itfr breaking off. You house^it afiout, Mi¬ 
chael® ^s. t 

* «LOWER-GARDEN.— jlugust. 

• 

SevejulJ, of the preceding floweis are continuing' to 
blossom, viz. * 

Carnations, pinks", female balsam, hmaranfthus, the Ethio¬ 
pian star-fltfvyei, cyclamen, greater convolvulus ot \anous 
kinds, everlasting peas and swcet-pcas.^ubcioses, lychrfrs’s, 
African and French marigolds. 

, Sweet Sultan is one of the annuals, sown in the begin¬ 
ning of April. * Annual-stocks, autumnal hyacinths, nastui- 
tiums, spid«rwort, lupines, j^samines. 

HvUihocks , both double and single, of several colours 
They are sovyn in April. * * 

c Sun~jUwers are likewise sown in the month of April. 


. _ flower-garden. — September. 

Fibwkns in blo$m in this month are the following, Wiz. 

Besides severak^f the ^preceding month, scabiusses, m- 
tumnal csoc asses, autumnal hyacinths. 

L&rk»spurSi one of j:he annuals, sown in Apr#, poi/ 
apthusses, double and sragfe,' 0 v N 

Moly i 'jThey are *of *sevdral sorts: "the HomerVmoly, 
the-Indian, the Hungary, serpent, the Spanish, the 
the Di6$coride$~moJy ft You increase them by the 
bulbSjWbieh youdake up as soon as the stalks and leaves 
«ts •dibered. * t 

“ c ' Quermey- 
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Qurnsey-ffly, must be planted is a warm, rich, sandy 
soil, and increased by its bulbs, or offsets. 

JE thin pic Applet. They are, sown da tot-beds, thea¬ 
ter cud of Match. 


t * 


FLOWIJR^ARDm-^Cafier. 

B^siijes piost of such flowers as vrere if blossom the ' 
prec cding month, we have in this but few oJhers* <Those 
ot an) show arc the African and French marigolds, marvel 
of Fciu, autumnal»crocusses, yellow autumnal narcissus, 
stffck. gilhftywers, tuberoses, Guemse^-liiy, ama^anthus, sun 
flowas, and seveial others. » . t 

.* • * 

, FLOWER-GARDEN.— Nmiemblr. 

We have now but few flowers in blossom in the open 
air, besides such as arc remaining of the last month; and 
oui time, theicfoqs, must be employed in 'taking care 6f 
sack as u quite shcltei from Jhe sevewiy of the »frost: we 

• must co\u our choice carnations, auriculas, anemoitiea, 
and h) acinths, and project tlicm from great .rains, snow, 
and cold in mfld weather and sun-shine you may expose* 
the m to tl\c o'Pen air. you now turn up the mould oi earth 
5*>u intend*for yonr flower-garden, that the frost may md- 

iovv it. . * * * 

* 4 » 

FLOWER-GARDEN.-^/)'^. m htr. 

r lr wc have a few of any flowers in bloom iri this month, 
fifty jjU the regains of the jpst; except it be (if the Wear 
proves open), some single*anemonies, potyathusses, 
primroses, and ancriv-flrops. ) * * • • 

i HaVing thus gone through ithe ffewer-gprden, we net* 
« shall take # a transitory view, «pd inspect what is chiefly to 

* done the Kitchen-garden. t • ^ 
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THE KITC&EK-GAUDEN 


KITC«UEN-GARDEN .—January . 

» In this month yLcMnust prepare ^|ur ground, so that i* 
may*be re&dl for sowing di planting all manner of spang 
fhefbsa® 1 

If the Veather permits, you may sow radishes, spinach, 
lettuces, add Other salading; blit if you are hindered by 
haM f frosts/ dung your ground ; make hot-beds,*• on 'which 
^ou may ftfise some £mall salad-herbs; ( dean your seeds, 
get your tools in orefier, to be ready against the frost is gone. 

In open breather, secure your fcclcry from the frost, by 
raising the earth about it: at such times you may transplant 
Some of your endive, in a warm soil, for seed, 
i f !f you have any c cauliflower-plants under glasses, pull oft’ 
t^e decayed 8 leaves, for they arc hurtful; and give them 
ak much Siis? in opdrf weather as possible; the same you 
must obierve if yotfhave any cucumber-plants: but you 
c must very carefully attend suchT’nurseries, if you expect 
the advantage of an early produce. Thus, by your indus¬ 
try and care, you may'raise various.Linds of kitchen-lierbs. 
t " If the weather permits," transplant, the latter e/id of this 
month, cabbie-plants, and sqyv some spinach in the same 
ground. YoUyjnaji* at the same time, transplant lpeksland 
cabbages, for see&c " * \ 

Transplant endive, thrusting tlfe plants deep, almost *o 




n 


the top, in the ground? ^ 

, JjfUok after snails imd bfecr vermin, in private hole? of 
walls, a*nd ynder hedges « which will*p#fevent their coming 
•ilfpad when the wcdfcer grgW$ mild and warm. 

* 0 -* • . V • •' 
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KITCHEN-GARDE JM.— Febiyutry. 

This month requires thg attention, aare, and labour 
of a kitchcn-gardcnerjf Inore than any oJher In til ie whole 
•year. lie now piepires his ground,* end sows radishes, 
taunts, parsnips, onins, spinage, artd|cabbage-lettUf}€; 
which, iP'hc mtcnds'to have several crops, hp repeal to 
do, about a fortnight distance from one sowing to smother. * 
Sow young saladina in wann holders, under palcS, walJs, 
01 1 m dges ; and for fr^sh supplies, repeat sowing them once 
a foi tniglit. * 1 * 

Sow laulifloweriseed^in moderate lic^-beds. ‘ 9 

Plant in this month, garlic, shalots, roc ambole, onions, 
sugawlnaf cjbbagcs, ^cauliflower-plants fiom ^winter-beds, 
and artichoke stocks. * # 

Sow beans and pease every fortnight, especially the 
Windsor‘beans : transplant cucumber aftd njclon-plants of 
last month ; plant 'kidney-beans; and, if the weather be 
favourable towards the end *>f this mouth, pfctnt Silesia 
and impel ial lettuces from the hot-bed^. 

You may also^about this time, sow cabbages and savoys 
dor winter; aq^, for a constant supply of salad-herbs, sow 
lettuces, noises, mustard, rape, radishes, turnips, &c. on 
li<A-bcds. * * • 

Plant potatoes, *qnd Jerusalem artichokes, *abouf stjc or 
eigh| inches deep in the giound. * * 

'wansplant the cauliflovvcr-plants fiorfh the shelter of 
th/ glass homes, lcaviitg one or two ; take care not to di- 
stdfbtljltfroots. % / * 

„Iioc your pease and beaus that Jiave stood the winter.. . 

r ft 

a 

a KlT€HEN-GA|pEN.-W«r<5l. * 

*The unsettled weather of this monthreqtiires a dijjpnt 
attendance upon thcjliot-beds; must therefore cover 

fa* 
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you* gteajtes and beds, in frames* with mats* every fright, 
but give them freshman in the day-time. 
t You now sow cabbage^, savbys* ahd red-cabbages, for 
winter. 

Plsnb out yoiAcauliflowerS'fi'omtipe winter-beA, or those > 
that were raised |u$ month. I 
, Continue to Afeasc and beans 
Sow sala&heroS, radishes* and Spijnage, Jtikewise, some 
eeleiyvseedj parsnips* carrots, dill, parsley, sorrel, cheivil, 
fennel, ^nar/golds. 

&g» and plant mint, pennyroyal," camomile, savour}”, 
SSge* teneptiary, lavfcnder, wormwood, and most of such 
tsavoury plants. • 

Plant out you winter lettuce-plants, and sow fresh seed 
to succeed* them: sow likewise spme endive. 

Plant new asparagus-beds, if the ground be dry, and hoe 
your spinage and rad&hes. 

V In the banning of this month sow cucumbers* melons, 
UJslain, &c.-t~In the latter end, put in pome kidney-beans, 
jn warm*lenders, «when the^weathei is fait and dij. • 
You likewise $<np sweet marjoram, thyme, hyssop, &c» 
Continue to saw young salading upon waim borderc, until 
the beginning of April. 4 

Sow all sorts of ropnceval and jrrey-peastT, for a full uop 
jn the open field. • ' « 

' •• • ■ \ ' 
The beghmtag of this month plant kidney-beans i& a 
warm and dry sit&a^oh. H^e >our radispcs, carrot, pais- 
nips* onions, leeks, and, thin thern^ to proper distances, 
tdtawftig the weeds ftenf among them*', it will be a means 
togroniote th$ir growth. * ‘ \ 

& tatyp weather* plant *lcps ofnage, to&mary, rue,. laJ 

plants, Plant gardtn-beans* &d 
t * t 1 sow 
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low marrow-fat and other large pea*, to succeed the for¬ 


mer. 


Slip and plant artichokes and caulSou&ss: continue\to 
sow young salading in shady places; likewise Silesia and 
other lettuces: transplant young celery Aianif* fhWt six 
inches distant, in a rich ground, watering them daily till 
they have taken root.1 , I 9 

Hge tfye ground between pease and deans* raising* the 
caith up to their stems. , • 

After a shower of rain, raise the earth round ypot talk * 
bages and cauliflowers, whfoh is necessary. If the night be 
cold, cover jour glasses over the melons and ea^dy cucum¬ 
bers. Keep your mint, paisley, &c. from weeds, and wa* 
ter them when thd weather is dry. * 

Thin your cabbages and savoys, in order that they may 
receive strength before they are transplanted for good. 

The latter end of this month draw out all tbe young 
plants of, your artichokes, or else they will cause the many 
fruit to be small. * • • / 


» » 


* , KITCHEN-GARDEN.— May. 

m Hot weather*in this month causes a scarcity; but wet# 
a plenty ofojiease in our markets* but as wet Weather gives 
planty of pease, it also causeo the plentiful growth of weeds^ 
which you ought to keep under its much pc^sible. The 
sami/ is necessary with legard to dunghii^* on wWh, if 
rot flcstrojed, the weeds will shed* thejr seed, and your 
garden will be plentifully stocked with them when carried 
these. £ j » 

# Continue to sow all sorts orinSall salads every week; for, 
In this season, they Soon growMargo. ♦ You may, aWb plant 
beans, and sow pease, for another ordp. 

I Plant likewise kidney-bean^, on a rttbist sda!; and, about 
tl* p middle of this nwmth, sow cauliflowers for Winter, 
keeping lhe ground iflfcSst. 


Slant 
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Pitot cabbages tod savoys for tfee'wiiitei 4 ; and 

trafispltotcelery f intp drills: 

Clear the weeds c from tl\e Cauliflowers aiid cabbages, and 
raise soipe earth about their stem, taking care none of the 
earth falls Into tAe centre of tile leaf.,, ' 

You may now jranspltot radishes/for seed, but choose 
such as are strait, 1-coloured, ana small at top. 

' Shade yoiA* cucumbers and nteloifs that are undgr frames. 
( Hoe toians, carrots, leeks, parsnips, and beds, and clear 
tbem fr#m weeds» it will promote their growth. 

Trtosplant coss, imperial and Silesia lettuces, into-north 
borders;' $nd towai'ds the end of tlfie month, sow sonic 
brown, Dutch, and cimmon cabbage lettuces. 

Cut off all small Artichokes, or stickers, «thatgrow up the 
side of the (Stems. f 

The latter end of this month sow bsocoli for the spring; 
also set a latter crop of kidney-beans. 

4 Sow cucumbers in an open ground, for pickling; plant 
gourds and puftipkfns upon dunghils. Support the stems 
efyOur onions for seed; do the same to cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, leeks, an dithers that were planted out for seed, 
and are notv grown to some height, and want to be. sup- 
1 ported. ’ 1 


t KITCHEN-GARDEN.— June. 

e c » • 

With, the beginning of *lhis monfli you transplant 
cabbages and savoy plants for winter, either in 9n open 
spot of ground, or between rows«gf beans, cauliflowers, or 
the like ; where they will sooaer take root, and thrive b<jst. 

Those cauliflowers that i§e» sown last nionth for winter, 
should now be planted^ ouj mj>eds of jich earth. * 14 

Hoe your carrots, p*r#nips, &c. • c 
Pl^nt out all sorts of Sweet Herbs that were sown in March, 
as thyme, sweet n^arjoram, allowing them room enough 

to spread. • 
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In# the beginning of this month spaw BrocofiUseed for the 

second crop. Transplant celery into shady* tranches for 
Ranching; plant kidney-beans; sow brWfl, Dutch, tlnd 
common cabbage-lettuccs for a late crop* transplant 
the lettuces goon in ]\lpy. * , \ , • • 

Transplant endive jjpr blanching in a i|ioistgroimd. y, 

Sow small salad-hcybs every five oi> si k days. " , 

‘ The brocoli whicliowas sown in May, j®rick out'into 
beds, about' three inches distant from one another, and 
they will grow strong, to plant out the next month. 

Weed and thin dhe plants in yonr cucumber holes* it 
will strengthen the ltlst; but do not let them want water¬ 
ing in a dry season. * a 

Gather such seed-vossels as are ripe, in dry weather, 
and spread them in the sun to dry, on a cloth, or some 
pap&T, before you bi?at them out. 

Such herbs as are now in flower, 'gather and hang up in 
a dry shady place, where they may dry leisurely. 7 

Shade your melons from the heat of the day* with matjg 
.ij),cl give them water but sparingly* 0 , > , 

After rain, gather up snails'; for then-you may easily 
destioy them. • ■ » 

You may now transplant leeks from seed-beds to the J 
‘place where they are to remain ; and neglect not to water 
them till tlury have taken root. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN .—July > 

You may still continue.cowing of sala£-herb« for afresh 
supply: *hoe your pickling cucumbers, yet so as to leave a 
trench -Jfjout therh, to receiverth? water given them, Hoe 
likewise your cabbages, and Cvjear the ground as much as 
you can from weeds. • , e 

j The beginning of this month, you may* sow the ^ast 
j:rop of kidney-beans, where they may bg defended from 

the 
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the morning fronts ki autumn: the best sort is the' large 
White} and the most hardy to stand the frost 
&qw spinage dibout the middle of the month for winter; 
likewise eoleworts, carrots and onions, to stand the win¬ 
ter, a#d»to be o^use in the spring, f r For the sam* purpose 
transplant savoys| brocoH and cabbages; and plant out 
cauliflowers for tne^autumn. ' 

Water ydur faants in dry weather, about evening,; for 
if yon^o it in the morning, the sun will draw up the mois¬ 
ture befr>re it penetrates to the roots. 

To clear ypur dunghils from,wecds qs a thing very neces¬ 
sary to be ylone; for* by that means jou will prevent ifycm 
from being brought ieto your garden. * *- 
Cut off those se&d-vesscls that "are r?pr, and lav then 
on a doth^or paper, to dry, thf.n put them up safe in a 
place where rats, mice, and other vermin can’t com* in 
destroy them. * 

i Take up your onions, garlic, rocambole and shaftus 
t^hen their leaves begin to witlier, and spread them in a 
dry placi; dry. «Tie up full grown endive, to blaiif h it 
this do in dry weather, otherwise the inside leaves will rot , 


Pull up the stalks of beans, p^gsc, &c. to ^icvcn* tlicir 
harbouring vermin. * 

Give your melons but little water, lest it*&hould render' 
them insipid and watery. , 

Repair yotu asparagus-beds, by planting ftcsK plants in 
the footn of decayed ones. Transplant celeiy thatl was 
sown in May, in orde» to stiengthen th£m before 1 " they* arc 
set in dulls.* *. t 

Those artichokes thpt are to cut for use, you IV'cak.olF 
to the root, to preserve the walk from injury. ^ 
JSow*brocoli-seed v for c a litter ci,op; likewise endive, 

.‘'‘" But the middle of this month, *and the 1 plants of it will 

Itfnue till Afiril. %. 1 ' 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN^/^. 

Continue to take up onions, garffc/shalots^ rocam¬ 
bole, and gather cabbage arid caulifiowei^secd. You may 1 ^ 
likewise gather the s<|cds of lettuces, radishes, &£C. Pluck 
up straw bcrry-runneiifi. Sow onions 4 for spring-salads; 

likewise spinage of the prickly kind, Tor that will •best 
stand the winter, 'this is likewise the best seaso&fc) $oW # 
cabbages. « 

About the middIt»of the ,month sotv cauliflower-seed for 
an # carly crop, to be^planted under glasses. Sow cabbage- 
lettuce, and brown Dutch, in warm (borders, to stand the 
winter. Sow likewise-* Silesia, cos, add other lettuces, to 
plant under glass frames., to be covered in waiter for an 
early crop in the spring: all these seeds you sow in dry 
weather ; and if the sun'shincs hot,'cover them with mats, 
and watpr them regularly. / 

Transplant endive and celery for blanching; but watpr 
them duly in dry weather, till they ha,vc taken foot. 

Transplant some lettuces, sown in tlje preceding month, 
in a \rarm Valuation. Tjie latter end of this ^ month sow 
cheivil, angepcaf lovage, masterwoit, scurvy-grass, fennel, 

‘ 'alexandeis 'ajnl olliers, this being the best time for their 
appearing in the spring.’ , 

• lie up'your full-grovni endive, to blanch. , > 

Out the small Stickers from off the |Utks of ydur' arti¬ 
chokes that were planted last spaing# 

Transplant broroli in iows, about two feet asunder, and 
vva[cr t^rem till they have taken root,. 

You^now looK out and gather your pickling-cucuiabers 
tftatf are fit for your purpose, frequently. • , 

Keep your wlnter-ciOps,. as cabbages, beets, parsnips, 
;&c. from weeds. * ♦ * » 

„ Clear yfcur dunghils from wteds, andthem at some 
instance ,on a heap, to rot. 

• vol. ix. 1 Plant 
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Plant slips of sage, rosemary, lavender, and the^ike 
plants i though the best time to do this is the spring, 

€ht such herb* as are in flower, and you intend to dry 
for distilling, and hang them in a shady place; for if dried 
In the^un, they \^itl lose their vvirtuc. , 

Continue to sow\salad-heibs every j^eek. gather all sorts 
of„kitchen-gardentee'^is that are iipejand spread the husks 
* upon mats totdry f and then lay up $c seed. Guard yout 
radish*^ped in pods from being devoured by buds.' 

The letter end of thrs month is the best time to sow 
turnips. w 

t ♦ 

, KITCHEIs[-G ARDEN .—Septembers 

Ir you have soflrn any cauliflowers 'ie the preceding 
month, pri% the young plants upon an old cucumber-bed, 
in rows, about three inches distant from each other, rand 
two inches asunder. 


\ In case you intend to make mushroom-beds, take dung 
f three weekS or a month old, and lay the spawn to diy, 
for three, qr four days, in a shady place, before you put.it 
in the bed. < 

Hoe your turnips and spinagp wlrich w«ji sown last 
* month in dry weather; and weed likewise r oui beds of 


onions, carrots, cabbage and coleworts. Raise the earth* 
about your celery. , * * 

Continue to sow small salad-herbs in a warmer*situation. 
Gather Ml seeds tjat are ripe. In moift weather, trans¬ 
plant your colewort-plants sowed in July,* and the tabb\ige- 
plants sowed in August. •, 

Continue to keep yqur late crops clear from wee^s. 

The lattei end of the mpnm transplant fettuces cJf seve- 


r^ soite, in warm b<^rd<ys, t> cabbqge*early in the spribg. 1 

Cut down the haulm pf asparagus whichHbegins to wither, 
andydear the Weeds from th£ beds. ' 


If the season should happen to *be 
cauliflower-plants from‘it. 



c 
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You may, at the cad of this month, sow some pease in 
warm borders. 

Transplant the last crop of brocolC arfd draw eaxtfiko 
all the rest of such crops as you intend to guard against the 
inclcme%:y of the winter weather. I • 

* * \ 

, KITCHEN-GARDEN.—oJroier, 

What woflt you have left undone the latter encUof but 
month, you must not neglect to do in the beginning of 
this. • 

Plant beans, and sdw pease, in a wlrm situation. About 
the middle of this month, transplant cauliflowers under* 
frames and glassed*, to abide the winter? 

The cabbage-plants so\yn in August transplant in warm 
places, lest those planted for good in open ground should 
be destroyed by the frost. Your Welch onions will resist 
the frost better than the common sort, therefore keep/ 
them clear from weeds. * • » J 

You may sow all sorts of salad-s«;eds upon moderate 
liot-bcds, and cover them with mats, lept the co'd weather 
^destioy thelXwhen they begin to appear above thcgiound. 

Plant out dou# colewort plants lately sown, to succeed 
** those that wera planted out the former month. 

Cut dowf# your artichoke stems even to the ground, and 
• lay earth Over tlic loots, to protect them from the frost • 

Sow ladishes uptrn warm borders, for^the spr.ng.’ * 

Your mushroom*beds must be covered, either with frames 
and glasses, or with thatch, to prevent* the wet soaking 
into the beds, which would destroy them. 

* r • 

KITCHEN, 

/ * * * 

f Neglect not, in the beginning of this month, to fuysh 
JrhgjL was loft undone in the lata , 

_ / m 2* Qive 
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Give yoMt cauliflower and lettuce*plartts, under giawscs, 
as much air as you can in dry weather; and even in moist 
weffther you should let them have a little ait. 

- Plant beans, and sow pease, in dry weather, to succeed 
those planted in foe prcceding^mon^i. * 

Sow salad-herbS upon moderate ^ol-bods, as lettuce, 
crosses, mustard, fxpr for a constant/supply. 

Dung ancf trench the ground designed for early crops, 
( laying*i£ in ridges, to rot and mellow,' till you have occa 
*ion to snake use of it. 

Sow, oil warm benders, soinp carrofc; and radislics, tin. 
middle of this month. Keep your bnions, spillage* and 
Other crops, sownin«July and August, dear from weeds. 

Pick the decayed leaves from your tguliflovm-plan s,. 
and raise tltte earth about the steps of those under glasses 
Be careful to let no earth come into the heart of the plants, 
for that will spoil therfi. 

\ Take up the roots of carrots, paisnips, potatoes, &c 
y the end of‘this month, and keep them in placessceuie 
horn fro$t v 


KIT CIIt.X -C. \K DEN.- -Dcceml/i. 

The changeablencss of weather, of frosts and iains, in 
this month, is very hurtful to tender plants. 

If the season be mild, bury some lottcu dung about the , 
grouhd c of your artichokes, which wtll promote ttlicir 
growth in the spring. «. * 4 

Carry dung info your kitchep-garden, and spread it, 
trench the quarters, and lay the earth in ridges, to b< 
mellowed by the frost: tips sbrill save a great deal o> laboui 
iqtheopring. c t , * ^ ' 

Search foe lurking-places of snails under pales, hedges, 
broken pots, t>r rubbish, find destroy them before they 
come abroad, r ^ * 4 

4 Sk w 

t 
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S 4 w salad-herbs upon a moderate hot-bed, under frames 
and glasses, or arched with hoops covered with mats* . 

Take endive in a dry day, hang it up *for two or t&pee 
davs % for the moisture to dry from between the leaves ; and 
tlicn lap it on ridges. Vn a dry spot of ground, almost to 
Ihe top of the plants| 1 - ' 

t Cabbages and savop, designed forced,-you take up ajul 
hang in 3 dry room^ fcy tiieir stalks, for eight*or ten days, % 
to drain them from moisture; then plant them,.almost 
over their heads, in warm borders, , 
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PART VIII. 


OPTICAL EXPERIMENTS'-, 

e i J 

by mi!ans ofNwhich the*most surprising performances 

ARE EXHliyTED, FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF THE CURI¬ 


OUS, 


• \ 

TRANSLATED FROM THE HIGH-DUTCH. 


Y 


* INTRO DUCTIQN. 

+ •* f 

T HE German author intirYatcs in his preface, that he 
is the sole inventor, of these Optical experiment^; 
and that none of them have sver been treated of before 
’by any other f but whether thys is fact, must be left tfe be 
determined by gentlemen of experience. 1 He appears to 
V[ . » be 
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bo a man that has applied himself chiefly to the study of 
the Mathematics, particularly in that branch relating to 
Optics; by the practice of which, and the teaching that 
science to others, ke confesses he gets his livelihood. As 
the subjects contained in this tittle treatise are of rt curious 
nature, I thought fit to give the publip, especially all lovers 
of optical experiments, a translation, Although I am but 
' Jittlo, qualified for the task, yet 1 will attempt tq perform 
it to tty? best of my capacity, not doubting but the courte- 
* ous reader will overlook such faults as he may discover, 
both with respect to technical tf rms, %> well as of the style 
of the subject. Thfe author himseft, in the .original is 
very dark and difficult to bl understood, but I have kept 
lip to his sense, as hear as possible,' and ‘have endeavoured 
to make thfe English translation more plain and inti lligible 
than the original High Dutch. «• r 


\ 


IJow 1 o make a Camera Obscura. 


Causj; a box to be made^ Jig. 1, plate XIX. squaie .at 
bottom, running up tapeiing like a truncated pyramid, oil 
the top of which place another square box, .s/asto take it 
* off, oi on, at pleasuie. In this small bef* n it a looking- 
glass, in an oblique position, higher or lowfr^ according 
as the object requires. The front and thevooftom of this 
*box t is to be qpen, for the fiist to receive t-\e objects on the 
looktng*glass, and ( the other to fling the tadius through the 
glass a, which is fixed in a tube to the upper part hr cove, 
ing of the lower b\>x: this tube 0 must be about four inches 
long: at the bottom pf this box you put a white; paper, 
on which, by looking thrqu^b the opening b , aie seen the 
objects* without, represented* in th$ir< natural colours" on 
the paper/ \ • • * 


Anoth « 
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Another Camera ObsQura. 

t ^ 

Make a square box, as fig. <2, plate*XIX. with a tube 
and glas§ a, fronting fahich-you place d$ looking-glass b ; 

* bver it is a rough-grcjjund glass, on which the objects from 
without are represented through the Jtuhe a , provided it is 
Covered over with a cloak, or darkened wiMi any other 
covering: th£ focus'of this glass, which must be left un¬ 
covered, may require the length of about two feet, but* 
that of the former,„three or four. 

. . * ’ 

> 

Ifow to discover various Images in a Vessel full of Water*. 

After the above manner we may makc\ a Camera 
Ob#Qura in a vessel jof wood, or of any othei’ matter, the 
glass?, fig. 3, plate XIX. being well fixed and luted, so 
as to bear the water: the box being filled 
figures will appear on the surface. *» 

With this machiVie many credulous and 

, fS | 

have been deceived and imposed upon, by the cunning 
j/ men and vawnen called fortune-tellers; who make them 
believe theydses tlie spirits or apparitions of their rela- a 
' . ‘tions, friends, or any others they are minded to see.— 
Those coajuw^rs cause the lens, with the tube a, to go 
. through a hole the wall, where, at a convenient dis- a 
tance, they place' either a male or female, in a* ghastly 
ft hfire. as requisite* before it: in the robm, Hound the ma¬ 
chine, they draw a ring, or conjuring jirclc, with strange 
characters, in which none of those that come to have 
their fortunes to’d, must, upp.n theft peril, presume to en¬ 
tire this they do to prevent f%eir seeing the glass bottom c, 
on which the images, that^are without, are represented. 
The conjurer then calls for„ clear water, which being 
brought, be or she pours it irstjp the vessel up to the bWm ; 

- when 


, the images or 
ignorant peo. 


1 or 

2 


l 
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when the enquirers ar/admitted to look and see the repre¬ 
sentation on the surface of the water. 

✓ i 1 

• • ♦ c , ^ 

Another fonjuring Secret, to deceive the Tgnoravt\ viz. to 
represent a Figure as though it V as alive, in § a Glass ( 
Globe; or to shew^a Man in a Bottle. 

. ‘This is done means of three glass globes filled with 
vtaXQT^fig. 4, plate XIX; they are pl'aced at.certain dis¬ 
tances from one another, ac cording as you see convenient 
in trying the experiment: the glass or pottle c must be en¬ 
closed within the wall of the room, «-to prevent rhe other 
tyvo being Seen. A person is placed before the two glasses 
without, at a propel distance, and his shf.jje, motion, and 
activity are Represented in the globe within, as really alive, 
though but Small. He will sing a §ong, play uf&Q # the 
flute, violin, or harp, and perform many other exercises. 


A '^represent dll jStanner of Apparitionf in a Dark Boom. 

You make in the window-frame a round hole, with a 
well polished lens 'fixed into it: before the >.ns, a^ little ' 
, farther than the distance of the ‘focus thqrcdj', you hang, 
horizontally, by a thread, a cross made oft,some slight* 
sticks; to the ends of which you hang %'unbs of men, 
•beasts, birds, or any thing else, with thciWrect uppermost. 
These things must be painted^n, and shaped of, isinglass. 
The cross befhg tfirned round, the figures will appear In 
motion in the chamber. See fig.* 5, plate XIX. 


t. 


To represent a Man with ^jbur Legs , without a Head. % 

*Prepa»e a lookirtg-glass wjth a black ground, and place 
it to the inside, of a 4 door, so as to flap up and down: at a 
is a^iofc in the door below looking-glass’; in c stands a] 

. P er n v 

< * * r 
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person: the looking-glass is placed so that one half of the 
body of the person is seen in the glass, and the other half 
without it; you then will observe the # lov&r part turned up 
in the glass, and consequently the two*nafural feet below, 
and tw(| others at top, with? the body in the mitfdiq. See. 
'fig. 6, plate XIX. | 

* . 

To TeprtsenUa livirg *Man, in a private Boom? holding hit. 

Head upon the Point of a Su'ord. m * • 

* 

To facilitate thi* you fyavc a glass ground like that at 
fig r 7, glatf XIX. df a flint, cutthis you place in a taper¬ 
ing tube at bj and fix the same in a yrnnd liole'n the door, 
with the side /** towards the flooropposite this glass, 
place a man with a sv^ord in his hand; -Mien looking 
th*oJ^t-the tube r,* which is without the door, you move 
it higher or lower, till *you find tl/e head separated from . 
thc^body; this being accomplished, fix the tube steady* 
and stepping into the room, mark tlfe ptec# the perspn 
Stands on, or cause it to be marked the persqn himself, 
or any body else, that you may repeat the experiment 
another tirSe without much trouble. Cause the person to 

X ' c several Jnotions with the sword in his hand, some- 
■s hi^hy or lower, first on one side, and then on the 
/ qther, tiJKh\head seems to be fixed on the point. Then^ 

V the persbn homing his hand steady in that.,position„ such 
before were'unacquainted with the mystery, looking 
^^ftrougft the tube*, will be surprized at so shocking a sight. 


To prepare a }lirror , wherein nfcnj be seen various Ap- 
, pearances M) tile open Air. 

S • . * # » 

t, You grind,*or cause to be ground, a glaSs, a, fig. % 
plate XIX. which on one side is convex, ’but plain on the 
’ other; the focus whereof ityiy be abo^t twelve, but the 
% magnitude four, five, or more, inches; the larger it is, 

i ’ ' the 
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the better: this glass is fixed in a door, b, in such a Aan- 
ner, that the flat side be towards an open field, before a 
tovra, city, or .shone country-house or other, which may 
represent ,,itself in the mirror a, as doth the landscape and 
house € in the mirror a : behihd f he mirror, by about 
the distance of the focus thereof, jou place a wooden 
baird, on which js,painted, in lively colours, on a black 
r ground, eithA a man, bird, star, letters of gold, or what¬ 
ever efe»e you think proper; the glass- will magnify them, 
and, looking into it, will appear as though they were in 
the open air; and by a motion given e to the board,-the 
figures painted on itlvill seem to fly°over the trees and 
houses. You must gire the figures a strong light. 


* 

How one may see the Appearand of Persons or Things in 

a)\ empty Romn. 

l . You conceal near the door a Polcmoscope, fig. «, plate 
X^X. (which is an 1 oblique perspective glass, contrived to 
see objects that are r not directly before the eyes) or a tube 
with two looking-glasses, contrived so that the one end a 
may reach into an upper room ^ then looking into the 
‘lower room at d, one shall see all that is deftem the upper 
room, in the lower looking-glass of the tube./ 4 * * v> 

The Polemoscope is commonly made in tire shape of ,a 
perspective, q r spying-gla-ss; instead of thP object-glass is 
placed a ‘looking-glass, in an oblique position, to receive 
the objects in the uppewoom, and to convey them through- 
the other end of the tube, where likewise is a looking- 
glass, by which, through an orifice, wc see below the 
things that arc transacted aJ>o 5 jp, 1 

• ‘ * • 

° V , . * r* r* 

A Picture Against a white Wall, 

In trying this experiment*; ^rou darken the apartment 
leaving only an opening‘in a window for a box a, fig, 10, 
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plait XIX. to be put in. This box*is of a square form; 
the two sides, with top and bottom^ are close; the bade 
part, which must be towards^ or wijhdut, the window, 
contains a picture of a landscape, painted with ,the most 
lively transparent colours, dh the finest post-paper, •strain¬ 
ed on a frame b, and fixed dose to the box. In the fore¬ 
part is a lens c, of about two or morq inches diameter 5 
the /ocu| whereof must be something shorterithan the box, * 
through which the picture of the landscape will fo* repre¬ 
sented against the opposite wall d. » 


~w 

It Persoh in a Room apparently to sink dvwn in the* 

Grounds ^ 

1 

This is done according to the direction giyten in Jig. 1, 
by* means of the Jame glass, with only this difference, 
that the side b is towards floof: direct the tube with 
the glass so, till you can sic no more of the feet of tht! 
person in the room; when then the persofl sits down, he 
will vanish from tLe spectators* eyes,, and, in appearaficei 
sink into the ground. ' • , 


,* 1 ^ &Pa'S(l in a Room to appear and vanish in an Instant . 

* , This i^litf\wise done by the same glass and tube as the 
1 V former, ‘with This difference, that the sid« c is directed 

Awards the floor, and the edged si<je n is chifngfcd for 
. ‘of'b; the person walking in. the room, passing and 
repassing by the glass, will suddenly appear/ and as sud¬ 
denly, again vanish. 

., > a * 

m *0 £ 

To see nothing^else of fi Person 'in a Room but his Ildnd. 

/ * ,/ 1 

A person disappearing, in the manner hs has beey said 

• b/fore, bV stretching out hif/hand toward the middle of 

\ T ^ i ^e 
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the glass, the spectates: shall observe the appearance di no¬ 
thing hut a hand. 

* * 

< » « 

To caufe a Man in a Room (<? appear with Three 1 leads. 

For the performance of this, is required a glass ground 
with three fiats or^ £i<es r it is fixed in a door, as that of 
r fig' "fc but thb vacancy, or frame ofeihe tube, must not be 
quite filled up, but only the third part from the top, with 
the side t a towards the floor. The person then is to be 
placed at a proper distance from, the glass, as will seem re¬ 
quisite, and the trying of the expennient will itself direct. 

Sec fig. A. u 

*. < » 


To cause the 1 Appearance of a Man with an Ass's, Stag's, 
or any other, llmd. 

This is done with the glafPJi^. 7. by directing it, first, 
sa as to see the man without a head; then, causing a 
paihted ass’s or stag's head to be hung ovtr the same per¬ 
son, at the distance *md situation taught by trying the expe¬ 
riment. A 


To represent Men and Women in a Room, irfcthc Shape of 
< Dwarfs . 

* * * , f 

This fs likewise {lone with the glass fig*. 7. of which or£y 
one half is to be seen ;• the low er part of tire opfening V 
left empty. «The shfe a is directed towards the floor, and 
pretty near the middle jof the' opening, so that the persons 
in the room arc seen half or the uppA. part, through 
th^glasc, and the other hojf, of lower pant, without the glavs'. 
The upper face of the *glass h must be cove led over, or else 
the persons will appear double. The different placing of 
this glass will prepuce diversr bther**reprcsentati<to$. Th^s , 

\ #expcri' , 

1 I' 
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experiment is one of the most curiou$ and the most divert¬ 
ing of any; the more, as several persons may place them¬ 
selves before the glass. m % 


4 Perspkctive, through which any one may hose A tiew of % 

strange Landscapes. 

"* , , » 

Take a common ^perspective or spying-glass, a£ the 
end whereof/ where* the object-glass is, place a looking- 
glass, in an oblique angle, directed towards a painted laud-* 
scapes then, looking through the lens on the other side, you 
sh^ll see nothing elsfc but the landscape the looking-glass 
is diicctcd to. You must, according a$ the naturd of the dis#- 
tanre of the obj.ctt requires, draw the* perspective farther 
out, or shorten it. * 

* t 

« 

» 

To sec the Appearance of aAPcrson fying in the open Air* 

' 9 

* 

Erect, on a little shelf fastened to *J!e window-frame, a 
looking-glass a b. Jig. 11. plate XIX. which mavhe m</4d 
sideways. On one side oPthc&^gluss, on an eminence, 
y which tjmV be seen through the window, stands a per- 
‘***fsm in an OMndicld, so that, behind, his back is against a* 
■n iqr whcic nothing is seen but the heavens about 

)!mn : scrape She quicksilver from behind the locking-glass, 

* : y leaving only a wttle spot, in which,the person \s represented! 
C^xt'the glass s</as the person may, from the window, be 
in tlie spot; • then, looking through the hole A, you 
shall see the objects all round tliat are^before.the window, 
and in the spohyou shall see the person. The glass being 
put in motion, She or she will.seem to fly in the air ; but 
Am must be panaged so decorously as to bring qo other 
objects in the glass besides the imnf • 


To 
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To repretent r Sun-Dial in one's Chamber. 


Prepare a square tube,*and form the lower end in the 

nature of* a chimney, the top 'reaching above the roof of 

*the house, dfi which you fix a square glass, ground, but 

not polished, with the,figures, and gnomon, or stile, of a 

• sun-dial. Aft the bottom of the tube you place a polished 

looking-glass, elevatdd about thirty-nine degrbes, wherein 

r you will see the sun-dial which is a-top, shewing the hours 

of the day. You may magnify # this did below by putting 

magnifying-glasses between both. c r 

* 

* * 

e ■ i 1 

To make a Candle , the Flame whereof skall not hurt one’s 
< Fingen 

For this you make use of a glass cylinder or tube, which 
H of an equal roundncfcs, about three or four inches, diame¬ 
ter. The outside of the cylinder you paint all over with 
anS^il-coIour black. f Then putting into it, at the bottom 
f end, a short piece of lipbled 1 candle, the flame will appear 
a-top of the cylinder, in which 
ewithout hurt’. 

A Solar Microscope , to represent a minute Opect magnified. 

Erect, in a window towards the sun,' a little movah^e 
shelf, so as it may be turned fronting thift luminafy*" 't 5 *r. 
, this shelf pla$e tine object a and » ^mall round looking-glass 
b , in order the more to illuminate the /ninute object. 
Within the board is a lens^tlYpugh which object is re¬ 
presented, with all its colour?,'* upon a ^vhite(] sheet of ps- 
* per. The loom in which this,is performed must be dar¬ 
kened, save only the lens. SeeJig . 1 2 , pi. XIX. 

• 2 i * * 


you may hold^/our finger 


hold^vt 

■ V 
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To see the Representation of a living j |fan on the Top of a 

high Steeple. * , . 


Before a window-frame fasten a shelf b, (See, fig. 13 , 

pi. XIX.) on which place a looking-glass, cklared at the ’ 

back of the quicksilver, to only a small spot, 'in the same 

banner as has been mentioned before in fig. \ t. In,this 

spot the persdh is to be represented on the steeple.^. The 

person stands on one side, either against a white wail, or in * 

the open field, whoie his body is to be free, with his feet 

abqye the horizon; and, having the glass so moved as to 

take the object on the spot, direct tfye whole glass so a&» 

for the spot to gq m a direct line to the 4op of the steeple ; 

then, looking through the little hole you \*ill see the 

person by a radiant reflection on the top thereof, which is 

surprizing for such as are’ unacquainted with the secret. 

» 

i 

i 


p (I 

A Rope-Dancer in a Box. ' j 

< . » t , * 

You place in a window thar-gans^ut of one room into 

f another, a tN)x, on the one side of wfyich, towards the 

is an oilwaper, and on the other a polishfcd lens; in 

\5h(A‘<^t4S a {earner a-obscura with a lens, but no looking- 

glass. In the adjoining apartment must be placed a bench 

* opposite the lensVon which a perspn may exjiibit several * 

pictures and motions, which 1 ’upon the oil-paper will* ap- 

oo*ra« though he was dancing on a yope*. 


* A Rcoe-dancej' btlzvecn two Steeples. 

*To exhibit'^nis, you eredt^ a*looking-glass bcfoje the 
v?mdow, in the same manner as has ten taught* in fig. 11 ’ 
and Jig. 13 . but, instead of a lining man,' you make use of 
h little figure carved in 'wood? and fixed seated on a cord, 
,w%ich is ,tied to two sticks, in such a manner that each 

’ * end 


% 
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end is directed to twq. different steeples; and the figut e be¬ 
ing put in various motions by a liorsc-hair, the cord will 
seem to reach from bne steeple to another, and the little 
figure to make his curningsfand postures upon it. 

f r *■' o 

A $*(11/ represented on a Paper by Shadows. 

' c.* 

For this (are required three large lens-glasses, each of 
about six inches diameter, their focus to be twelve inches. 
They are fixed in a tube ; the first two have the distance 
of their focus ; that towards the objeqf must be something 
further, as by experiment you will ‘be taught. If in an 
adjoining 'room a copipany is merry, dancing, or acting a 
play, you will sec all the actions upon au ,oil-paper that is 
fixt in a ffaftic in the wainscot, or partition, towai’ds which 
the glasses 6f the tube are directed. , Sec Jig. i4, pi. XIX. 


“ To make a Dioptrical Chest , at a small Eipincc , wherein 

may be. ^exhibited Landscapes and.Perspectives. 

N‘ ■& 


Take a piece of a hqlteniV glass globe; (the best are the 
broken recipients pUdc use of by apothecarie/.or chemists) 
i pour into it some water; then,' laying a pi :ture on tKh 
ground, hold the glass with the water ovcp it, i't 

higher or lower, till you find the picture irpresented the! 
c largest, without confusion; tills must Yh the "height ■ 
youi» chest. For that purpqsfc, when yd5u give orders«\*or 
making this chest, *cauge two rolls to be*madc, abbut 
are rolled jpictyrew of towns, and landscapes, leaving an 
opening in the box to be illuminated; otfer it place the 
glass with water, which must have a rim fW to confine it; 
and y 9 U will see the pictures appeajr ip suc\, a manner as 
tliough you were lodging in ajiarge field# fg. 15, plait 
XIX . c . * 




i 
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Concluding Observations concerning Qptic , or Perspective 

Glasses. « « 

Opti^: op perspective glasses are either convey <jr con- 

* Cave, the concave draw the objects neai, but lessen them, 

• the convex magnify, when the distance of the glass is fyr- 

ilier fiom the eye than the focus. The snJailer a /ocus 
of a glass is 1 , the hiore it magnifies. The focu# of a 
glass is that point in which all the lays unite, # as in a* 
burning-glass. thatvpoint wheie the sun bums the strong¬ 
est^ is the focus of tlie glass. You may find the focus of a 
gld,ss by holding it facing the window^against a White wall* 
when the window will be clearly iepr«ented thereon the 
distance then from the glass to the wall is the focus. The 
convex glasses have *Iso tfiis property, \iz. to represent the 
object that has been obsfcivcd about *the window, as if to- 
waids them A glass, whose focus is laige, represents the * 
object fai off, but such as have a short*, o& sjnall, focus, 
shew the objects mfar behind thd*n* t # / 

A glass less elevated has a and longer*focus, but 

if mote, a A^cirl one. A glass with a'^jrge or long focus 
C ms a largcJ aid such as has a small 01 shbrt focus, a 
i hence thc* 1 ong spymg-glasscs shew the ob¬ 
jects laigt i Mu* the sliOit ones, because the first glass to- 
, vaids the- objce\ fonns a laige linage, wlucji is by tfie * 
C) '-glass moic magnified. If wc take an c) e-gloss of a 
she*, v. focus, the object will be laige , 4 if a less* or of a less 
focus, tae object will be laigei still, but angie ojbscure, be¬ 
cause thCkobjccXglass causes a certain number of rays of 
light to* ek^cr tliJ tube, which^ are elispeised by the eye 
ghss, and therapy magnified, jso ’that the rays of ligjit are 
th/ more dispersed, and .the,object appears more obscuie, 
for which reason, a medium is to be observed. It may be 
argued that<on£ may cause mote rays of light to enter the 
object glass, by making a laige/ oitjjcc, to which it must 
you H. # n * • be 
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be replied, that the rivs which are towards the rim 1 >f a 
glass are shorter than those towards the centre, and there¬ 
fore form a confused image* when the shoit and long rays 
come to meet, or be mixt together. 

. Thdie is another property belonging to glasses, viz. they 
form objectslsubverted, or turned upside down, which can- 
, n 6 t be replaced right but by placing another glass behind. 
Glasses form no image, except th£ object is furriiei *han 
the d&tance of their fo^us. If the distance" is twice the 
length tfi the focus, it will represent itself in twice the di¬ 
stance towards the glass , if the object be further distant, 
the image will be biought nearer behind the glass; bu* if 
the object be nearer than the double distance, it will still 
be further represented behind the glass. ’W> must imagine 
the convex glasses to be a piece cf a globe. A glass on one 
side convex, and on the other plain, l&s its focus twiceKhe 
length of one that is convex on both sides. In this shoit 
lesson is contained the theory of peispective glasses. Such 
a$ are studidus may read books that tiCt?t more at large 
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PART IX. 
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^ THE 

s * 

ART OF DISTILLING ; 

.* * 

AS PRACTISLD IN HOLLAND. I 

i 

1RANSLATLD FROM THF IJIGH DUTCH. 


Of Distilling in(xt vial. 

v ’ «- 

t — 

D I^TlLMTslG is an art by which the principles of a 

^pdy, as the water, oil, spirit, &c. are drawn off 

iftto proper sels, by meuns of file. 

(\ » ^ ) 

>Thc ingredients subject to be distilled, are blossoms,* fruit, 
aron.fi’tic, vegetubks, spices and seeds. 

Thc^polour, flavoui, and scent aie drStwn fiom blossoms 4 
as ai c simple w \teis and essences. 

Out or^fruit Jkz drawn the jeofour and taste, 

.From aroN^tic vegetables fare extracted pure spirits, 
ence, sweet-scented liquoss, and,pimple waters. They 
aic distilled in two ways, va. #ith water, of with spirit. 

Out of Spices are drawn tibj essences, >or oils, together 
with their odour, and likewise sphits. , 

N 2 Out 
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&ut 6f seeds are distilled simple waters, spirits, and oil, 
as out of anise a^d fennel seeds, and juniper-berries. 

The colour of«bIassoms is extracted by infusion, or by 
digesting them in brandy, or spirits of wine. The odour 
•tot scent is difown out by the distillation of the wateitfas like- 
• Wise by" distilling them with brandy, or other spirituous li- 
• quors. \ c c 

Hie colour which is extracted by infusing blossom*: in 
•water, sfet over a fire, or by digestion in brandy,’or spirits of 
wine, is'called a tincture of such blossoms. 

The colour of fruit is in like manner extracted by infusion 
qr distillation: as is the taste by infusion and digestion; l at 
In litis operation we feust be very careful with respect to 
time, else, incase the fruit is in fermentation, the juice of it 
will turn sour. * 


^ What is brought over by distillation, is either spirit, es¬ 
sence, simple water^ or phlegm. 

Spirit is the first principal in the art of distilling. Most 
bodies contain spirit in a more or less degree within them¬ 
selves. -* 

By essence w e - understand, in .distillation, fie oily par¬ 
ticles of a body. In all distillations, except spirits of wi pcf 
we shall perceive a subtile oily substance, wmclj-hwng'cx- , 
tracted, is the balsamic part of .any thing sem4atbd from the 
thicker matter. 1 / 

Simple water is distilled out of blossoms and other vege¬ 
tables, without water, brandy, or spirits*of wine, a'ltTre- 
tains the scefct irfas much perfection,as the body it/is ex¬ 
tracted from. < f f 

Phlegm is the aqueou% piurt. Every dViller^should be 
will acquainted with its natjire, though lU,’ie are many 
that are deceived In iW they takd the white and cloudy 
^jrpjp, that precipitate first, r when the ingredients in the 
Mb begin to be drawn over, 0 for The phlegm, Which frc-. 
quently is the most spi^'tuoin, though they fling it» away. 

' ' < Tliqt 
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That whitish and cloudy matter proceeds from not having 
the still well wiped from its dampness, else the first drops 
that aie diawn ovei would be as transpaJ^nt and clear as 
the last. # 

The following remarks dlserve our attention. • Of such 
'materials as are in digestion, the spirits rise first up to the 
helm, but of ingredients which hare not stood in diges¬ 
tion, thp phlegm rise! before the spirit. • 

In ca»c we intend, therefore, to extract the essence 
«ny ingredients, wc must first prepare them by digestion. 

*Evcry blossom requires its proper season for distilling. 
We shall here begin with violets. The scent and colour <5f 
them ought not^o be # extracted but ih time of their mate* 
lity, which is generally ii\ the month of Aprils when in full 
bhaom, and the \irtaie strongest. 

As with violets, so with other blbssoms, they must be ^ 
gathered in their prime, and in the warmest weather of the* 
season they blow in, when they retain*the*strongest efflu- 
via. t , . . , . ' 

The same must be observetf aspect to fiuit, which 
ought to l p the finest % and best tinctu red, m id in their 
L^auty. y * 

* Jet. *r«a nti^pices may be distilled at any season of the year 
TJbey inquire jhiefly a judicious choice. 

Nothing is soAjSne as the first distilled liquoi, when the’ 
process is conducted with care, but tli$ syryp and the co- 
loui$\atise it to be daik and cloudy,, to remedy which, we 
must hftre it tjiro* sand, Ot brown papef, or a filtering bag. 
We iqau also Ap it by putting cotton-wool in a funnel, and 
pouring tfe^wa^r through. Th<j funnel must have a co\ei- 
ibg, to prevtltdf the exhalation, j - , 

f/ Y ermentatron," or digestion, is, wfe&i an inward motion is 
pioduced, whence proceeds a^new combination and union 
‘ of the parts * 1 
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T4» Manner qf {^stilling Brandy , and o?Aer Liquors. 

Brak^y is the foundation of all the operations in distil- 

* Eng. If we Intend to distil brandy, it will he necessary foi 
us to inspect and ekpmine the still, and be satisfied that 

r every pait is' tight and secure, to prevent the steam from 
penetrating through. If the still is neW, we ouglit to‘boil 
•water m^jt, to season it, and to prevent the ill taste of the 
brandy, which otherwise it would contact from the tin¬ 
ning ; if not new, it requires to be well* cashed, and cleaned 
.Sffith fair w^ter. The still being tlius cleaned, and dry, ypu 
fill it about two thirls with wine, then ^putting on the 
helm, you lute it very close lound, fixing the recipient to 
the nose of It. Being provided with .water and wet Ibpen 
rags for cooling the helm, you make first a large fiie, in 01 - 
vder to make it boil, and, by degrees, you lessen it, to pre¬ 
vent any accident Chat might be occasioned by too much 
hea£. The first extraction will shew w'^at soit of brandy 
the wine h£s produced , apd *^hat quantity of wine you au¬ 
to supply the sccon,d-<astillation with. / 

% Mealy actus are in like mannef fit for dir tilling of bran 
dy. The most in vogue are wheat, rye, and lat her .grain • 
also juniper-benI. s, ix.t. / ,, 

* If you intend to distil r br 4 ndy from graipf)ou first mois 
ten it several*times, in order to bring it4o swell k f aftci 
which you spffead it out to dry, when dry, it is cnrijed to 
the malt-mi^, frpm whence, after it is ground, yoV- put it 
in a mash-tub, pouring thereon water* whwfi two jiv three 
days before has been boiled, ^and before lofg it / .11 begin 
to work. After this miAturfi has receivcwa spirituous 
strength, you distil bj$w3y onjt. . * 


* fan 

in England 


is alludes to the process of maMtir, 
land than inlIollai|l —* 


which is btltif known 1 


You 
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You may distil brandy off all meaner of fruits; if first 
you half mash them in pieces* and then put the liquor and 
all together into a tub: it will soon fermsnt, have a wipe- 
ous quality, and be fit to distil* brandy frobi. 

In %e manner you proceed with respects? jyniper-ber* 

* lies. You first bruise and soak them with ’later, to bring 
^thtm to ferment. When Y ou havjs brought this to m its * 
piqper.degiee, you press the mash, and from the, liquor* 

} ou distil Geneva. * t# 

You may also distil brandy from sweet wort, or beer. * 
Common spirft of wine is that which is extracted or 
fought pver by tl!e ihst distillation, and separated from 
the phlegmatic paits. In case this ^ once or twice brought 
over the helnf, and* theieby freCti from all its phlegm, 
then it is called rectifier! spiiit of wine, width is the fun¬ 
damental principlo of all distilled liquors, ahd, as it is ne¬ 
cessary to be well experienced with the management, a 
distill.tr should be attentive when the phlegm begins 
j ise, which he may perceive by the*whi£e # colour which 
•distinguishes it Sfo m spiiits. # > y 

\s the 1 edifying of spirik'requires a great ^precalition, it* 
a ill be p'opu to have the managenruQt briefly explained. 

, It has ahcldy becn*said, that the rectii>fag"V>f spirits is 
nci..«j? t cAe but repeating the distillation. The first me¬ 
thod Wh\p the spirit of wine is brought ovci, to draw , 
off the'remains, and poui the distilled liquor into it, wkh 
which }OU proceed in the same manner as befoin, and bring 
afSmt'half ovcr'thc helm again. .You then make trial, by 
burrfng a little of the .liquid in a spoyn; this done* you. 
judges from .^he remaining water, how far your spirit of 
wine lViscti^d. In case ‘4 has not arrived to its perfec¬ 
tion, youudfpeat*it pace tv&ce, in the same manner, tiU 

you find i/arrived totheafesired^siegree. • . 

The rectifying of spirits is the ropst dangerous operation 
in distilling of spirittous Ifeuors, and requites gieai’care iq , 
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frequently cooling the helm, so as to prevent that danger 

the neglect of it would produce. 

In this manner, 4 ratified spirits of wine is very dear, and 
is commonly made use of for cordials and odoriferous wa¬ 
ters. The quickest way generally made use of is, to rec¬ 
tify the sam| over ap open fil e, but it is the most dange¬ 
rous. The beq , but tke*most tedious is, lcctifying it through 
r the serpentine cooler, or worm. The le§st dangerous is Ihe 
method®of doing it in babuo maria. 

If you give the spiiit the* highest degree of perfection, 
you must set it in a close vessel, f on a sand-heat. This is 
all we shall notice concerning rectifying of spirits. 

•The proofs which arc made on rectified spirits are of va¬ 
rious kinds; some judfe it by the smell; others by rubbing 
between the pplms of their hands, which turn dry imme¬ 
diately if the spirit is well rectified: '’others, again, dip 
, cotton-wool, or paper, into it, and light it by a candle ; in 
chse the fiie of the spirit burns the cotton, or paper, it is 
a sign of its pei faction, but if, on the contrary, they take 
no fire, they conclude it has mych phlegnfc 


*Of the KWwlefge and Choice of Blossoms? JFVuits, and 
Aromatic Plants made use <f in Distillifg. / 00 m* >* 

• * / V 

. «■ Of TBlossqms. / 

* • ' 

The distillers make use of blossoms on two accounts, 

t viz. either to pressy out the tinctures of them, as of viblets, 

damask-roses, corn-flowers, saffron, hyacinths, pinlp, &c. 

or to extract from tliem the volatile smell, i&s fpefri the 

rose, carnation, jessamine, tool^t, jonqujl: d blossoms 

0 of arbmatic plants, as tijyme, rosemary, basilic, spike-la- V 

"vender, &c. or the blossoms of sweet-scented trees, as of 

pmon^orange, and others, are much#€ised. y 

The distiller ougftt to kpow Uic choice of blossomy and 

' 4 ' to 
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to make use of them only in their prhne, and the time in 
which they have their full strength. The general rule is to 
gather them always before sun-rising, a whUst the cool of 
the morning prevents their volatile scent from dispersing. 

7 he ffiits made use of byMistillers are of smrexul kinds, 
lemons, oranges, golden-runnets, muscatel Lears, and 
quinces. Fiom the quinces, which ate ht to ferment, we 
may pistil, a spirituous vfatcr, which is very good to rainwtth 
other liquors; par taking of the fine flavoui of that fryfc, and 
contracting medicinal virtues for the stomach. This fiuit is 
principally made uffe of for ratifies; also foi double latifies, 
wfyjch, aft^i it has stoe^foi some tiihe, come to perfec¬ 
tion we little imagine. » ’ • 

Cherries, plumbs, and apricots, aiehiade use of in rati¬ 
fies these three soits are infused in brandy, lbistilleis use 
othtr fiuits to latifies, as strawbcnies, ldspbeuits, mul¬ 
berries, &c. * 

Kernels of nuts are also used in distilling. those for la- * 
tifia aie infused in brandy, when young. Bitter almonds 
$es\e the same pjfpose, as well for ,e;Ltidctin| yil flam 
them, as for odonfcious essences; 

Aromatic plants aie those whose stalks md blo ssoms have 
a penetrating yftt pleasing odour. 'These plants retain * 
their sccvMcr a long time after they are gathered, nay, 
e\gn aftfer the*; are dried. ( Wc may extract from them 
' odorifcious waters, that axe %eiy eomforting J.o tlie lysarf 
and brain, ancMfre commonly made nse^of in faintiftgs: A 
quintfer'sehce is likewise extracted .from them, which is 
used ins f ead of tire plant,, when that earth ot be Jiad. 

The # aiomaticVplants are distilled two manner of ways, 
either witi. wa^r, to distil simple waters, or with spirits 
of wine, to m /ce svjeet-scen^d waters. Both are \$ry y* 
latary, and gerod for the body. ^ * 

Spice is frequently made use bf by distillers in their ^bu¬ 
siness, and 1 therefore tfrty otight to be gvell acquainted. 
Such as are most m vogue are flove cinnamon, nutmegs, 

, f * nd 
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and mace* Out of these four soits are extracted) by dis¬ 
tillation, tinctures by infusion» and likewise oil, as shah be 
specified hereaf&jjp. 

Seeds, for the generality made use of in distilling are, 
anise/ fennel* angelica, coriaifder, dill, celeiy, p^fsley ; of 
these are drUwn thespiiits, with brandy, and aic wc 11 tast¬ 
ed liquois. ^ • • 

Coffee is of an excellent quality, ‘of which more sh^ll be 
said hereafter. 

r> * 

Of Oianges. , 

The oyange-tree* is well kiy**vn l , and the culture is 
'brought to gieat perfection, conMdeiing the diflcieno. of 
its natural climate in Provence and laiigdodoc. The blos¬ 
soms of thi,* tree* ate white, soft, and of a pleasant pe¬ 
netrating flavour, in taste, and smell. fc 


t t To Jislil single Orange-watt i. 

r* 

T \kb fresh orange blosspms, gathefwd after sun-nshg, 
and put tlie lea\es and hearts of them into the still. Put a 
brisk fir ^ updec-ife . because it is qot distilled with biandy or 
spirits: the water being heavy, requhts 'a fieicer file to 
cause it to ascend. Caic must be taken in bringing ovu 
the water, for the blossoms vyili be apt to ytick to the bot¬ 
tom, and burn-to, and spoil # that widely is brought over 
Keep cool your wvrm, and you will have SP^ood water 


RECIPE. 


/ 


Take one pound of prlnge blossom^fopr quarts of 
Water , 4 and bring over the he|m three quart# Or, 

Take one pound Vsf orange blossoms,* three quarts of 

wafer, and draw ovti two Quarts and a quaitem, at most. 

o #• ‘ 


* These blossoms, boiled iu fcrdiuary syrup, male the t capillaire 
of the shops.— Ed, « * 

' Double 



msTiLuifo* Ik. 




Double distilled Orangt-wajpr. 

This is distilled in Balnea marine. You put* according 
t^o whafc quantity of water you intend to njakfej fcxange 
biossoms'into the still; and having placeu it b\ er the fire, 
',ou dr iw over the flavour from the blbssoms l-and this % 
called double ^istillqd orange-water. ’ 

With the double distilled orange-water you wiilhtfve the, 
quintessence, wbkh is the oily part that swims on*the sur¬ 
face. The quintessence is ‘at fust of a green colour, but 
» laflnges in*a few da> s iiNi a reddish colour. , 

In oidei to part this fiom the wat^. you turn it in a bot- 
tk , when the double distilled water will come put first, and 
the quintessence remain to the last. The water is excel¬ 
led • a few drops mlxt with such things as we would have 
*he scent of, aic sufficient, but the quintessence is much / 
st ionj»er. 

J , y 

Receipt fvt th c double Jlii tilled Orange-deafer. 

Put oiange blossoms,in yoai vessel os ^uciljJ>it, about 
Jialf full. In case )ou will have thc water good, draw off 
nswnoic than the third part, if die blossoms aie substan¬ 
tial if not, draw off less. «This depends on thc quantity 
of water, the fierceness of the fire, and the good nun of 
thc blossoms. * » 


0 # « 

Rttjpf foi Qmnttsseme of Oranges. 

Iw order tc/make a certain quantity of quintessence of 
orange bloss^fcsfyOu'must $ut your double distilled water 
in your vessel or cucurbit, and fresh orange blossoms, and, 
having lutpd.it close aqd secure, you Uittfi ft in balnea, ma~ 
rim (whiqh is die most 'secure), or with* sand-heat. 


7i> 
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To make atSpihtuous Liquor of Orange-jlowers. 

* ( • 

To 6a this, you dissolve sugar in cold water, put into 
It double*dittilled orange-water, and spirits of wfie , mix 
ail well together, and pour it through a filtering-bag. Your 
Efyuor being clear, itfwill be ready. 

Y5u may, if you will, make use of quintessence, which, 
togetlfer with double distilled orange-watei aud brandy, you 
put in, 2nd distil over, ihfc spirit being brought over, they 
are mixt with tieacle ? and cleared through a filtering-bag. 

( 

£ RECEIPT*. 

c 

For six < quaits of orange-liquor, put three quaits of 
brandy, thiee quaits of water, and half aquaitern ot oraiige 
blossom-watei into it. 

If you make use of quintessence, put, to each quart, 
twenty dropfc, into thiee quarts and lwlf a quarton of 
biajSAy, civl after that, three/juarts and naif a quaitun oi 
watet, with one pot*ud of Stgu. , 


Oj Ri 


L I’S. 


Roses are di\ ided in two principal kinds, namcJv, t&r 
wild Or dog-i(fees, and thd gaidcn-ioses. ( 

The wild-ioecs aae single, and of less scenfthan the pale 
garden-ioscs, yet more than the ltd loses* 

The garddn-ro*ses are the single, «the caipation colour¬ 
ed, the common white noses, the musk-ios/s, and the led 
roses. c * \ 

The pale single roses have A ore ddcAir'thiri the cai na¬ 
tion roses, because the Hbcapttt is 'in fewer leaves, and on 
that account are the Aost used in dialling. 

Ihe common white rosesire gSod for distilling, The 

1 . f >cd 
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red roses, and the Provence-rott, are fittest for physic, and 
for pressing out fine tincture*. 

You must not gather them in wet leather, because the 
water will deprive them of somfe part of* thfelr virtue. 

For distilling of simple rose-water, you take pnty the 
leaves an5\ stamp them; and having put them into the still 
or cucuibit, .you distil them in balneo t ?yarue. j 
* In, order to make k sweet-scented, you must di%til it 
over again; aiding fresh leaves to it, prepared in th^same 
manner as for Ibe first distiljatiop.^ 


T9 extract 


"the S £ui: 




intessence out of Rosf$. 


4 


Take garden*roses* fresh gaERS^d after sun-rising: 
make use of a cucurbit, t which (stratum supefr stratum of 
sak*and leaves) fill «ibout half up the belly,'and having 
pressed them down, put on the helm: lute it close, stop 
up the nose of the helm, and so let it stand for two days. J 
The first running you throw away, * beaaqsc it y, is the 
phlegm; after which, you lute the lcceivcr again to,the 
nose of the helm; the next ^running will be a "double dis¬ 
tilled ,rose-water, and the quintessence; which last you 
separate fiom tile water, *as has been taught,' 1 " • 

^ Th e quiittessence of roses is not much known, nor in 
fashion * bat in case it 'should once be introduced into fa¬ 
shion, it ’would be of long duration. The pxeellency oft 
roses is too known to a’dmit a doubt of the successful 
distilling the quintessence: and he who shaft be so happy, 
as to airi\c at perfection, will not fad pf peering with 
advantage and credit. 


J ?' 'Of to LOy. 

4 1 C Iff* ... 


There are^wo sorts of lilies, the one which has a 
'.white, ana the other a'ybllow, flower. . * , 

> I * T 


t > 


Lilies 
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Lilies *rp of great use to perftmicrs, among then pow. 
ders, oils, and cosmetics. I ke distillers make a liquor, a 
Simple water, a doiible water, and a quintessence trom 
them. ' ‘ 


?i make a Liquor, called Lily-brandy^ 

r Take finp, fresh, •thick, and full-blown HIu s, gatheied 
after sun-roing. Nothing is flung rfvray but t],ie stalk., Put 
the flsjpvers whole in the still, pouring 0 on t^Cm watei and 
brandy e and having put tjn th¥ helm, anjp luted the same 
carefully, distil it with aprjJttytstion^Snd open fire. 

Your spirits being drawn o\ ej^XdWve sugqr in wa^r ; 
Vnix it with the spirit, of lilies, deal it through a filteiing- 
bag, and your liquof irSone. *« 


. RECEIPT. 


Take, to five quaits of hquoi, half a pound,of lilies, 
and three quaits o‘f brandy, tor the syrup, one pound ot 
sugwr, and three qpprts of water. In Lung moic 01 1 <$>. 
yoe must observe a true proportion. 

Eor double distilled Lrly-uatn . w 

TA'KR four quarts of the above liquor, lulf'a poundjif 
three qparts of brandy, three pounds of' si ii ;ai for * 
the syrup, and two quarts of water. 

% 


Ear simple and doublt Lily-uater. 

• * « 

To the simple lily-water* take good blossoms, gallic 1 

jfhgm %s has been observed tjefore * ppNjhcan into a still, 
and pour Water on thtfjp. « • • ' 

ffristil your dngrelicnts with an open apd pretty strong 
fire,*hecaUSe the # water WScemls IjWvier than thd spirit. Be.' 
* ( | i careful 
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careful not to bring over too much, lest me flowers should 
burn-to, and spoil all; nor too little, lerf you wrong your* 
self, cool the still, in order to prese^f the scent Off the 
lilies in the water. 

» i 



poet, and the quintessence will swim on the surface, 
which, by decanting off the water/ you will preserve in 
the icccivci » 


/ 


Ca? natiom and Pihks. 


The cat naff ns used by distillets arts th^ Kttie sn^W 
ones, which liJhe only {bur leaves, and to nuke a gooa* 
fokfrige of them, you pitch upon such as are of a deep ted, 
tanmnAing into black, * of 4 , velvet hue. ¥00 must gather 
them in warm weather. 1 hese pinks blow*thrice 19 thd 
summer, tho^fifst blown arc the best, {01 thpy art? of more 
strength', and of a volatile smell. The third sort arts 
cheapest, but as they ate moie cotrftnen than the first, 
they 41 e not of so ytuch value, though they are not to bo 
despised. J * 

When you ha**gathered ,youi pinks, pluck off tb* leases, 
and cut away tile white'tnd of thqmt, which his no smell, 
arm lessens th^polour of the vfraley *This tione, put them 
• into a stone bottle, andl wllten full, poig brandy totnda; 
Jetting'♦them, thus infusld, *1 and^for six weeks, you jWfc 
""4 * 1 * some 
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some cloves to tmnjf in order to extract the flavour fiom 
the leaves. In case you cannot get a sufficient quantity of 
pinks to fill a large bottle, take a less, but be sure to All it 
to the top ; and then, but hot before, pou^jn your brandy, 
and cjose it up, to pfrevent its evapoiating, and lessening 
the odour or the floweis. After six weeks, poui/the infu¬ 
sion through a sievq^«and pi ess the liquid gent’} from the 
flowers: dissolve sugar in flesh water, and pu it in the iri- 
fusior^ and having mixed both well tog&Jicr, pou** it 
through a filtering bag, ^aryi ycyi pink-wateif is ready, and 
is the more valuable, if ltkis^he dislir j^ushed quality of 

being of a beautiful crimson coloui^C 

• r * * v * 

t ^ ,f 

e Receipt: * *• 

Take on£ half of the infusion, an^ one half of syryo • 
to one quart of syiup use six ounces of sugar. 


) 


Another more expeditious Method. 

Vi , « c . r 

After Jou have gathered^ and tiimm d your pinks as 
above, you put them not in infusion, but /ou poui water 
Gn them* ancfput them on the fhe: induce houis'tiim 
the coloui will be extracted, and, led as the leaves of tin* 
pinks wcie before this decoction, they will now he. juice 
[>ale. # Whenjhis is don^ pu f< m a few doves, and then 
pour <he» liquid through a hair sieve, pasgs it out, and 
make a syrup accorSing to the stlength o£ the tinctuie. If 
the colour i^ p4e,*then dis&oh c; your sugar in that men¬ 
struum ; wheieupon'takc as many ffi^asuics of biandy as 
you do of syrup, and it is doye. y 

• * • i • * 

Sjf JessafniAe. 

• \ 9 1 , * t 

l two sortsYif jes^amjpe, both gdoh for use, 
it are tpS common ahd the Spanish^ which last, is pre- 

* I | ferable, 
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foiabje, as the blosaqm h finer* liuta 
_^$centtfian the commoix-jessaminc. i 
You gather the jeAsamine-blossoms ,b 
when they ha\e not lost any of their voMtet'aiittH, but 
% have tba\strength which the air and me cp$l If night 
commonicVtcs to all flowers. . ^ 

# You paitVie blossoms-from the giiohthey are enclosed 
m* and use tiwm soon,* lest they lose some of their Ot^ur: 
put them intotwour still* and pour water and btandy cm 


ipt, and distil 4t yteh 
to bring over none of 


them, as shall H^hected inAha^nstipt, and distilwith 
a pictty strong fire!%fre bejJgyLcn to bring over none of 
tl&^hlegm* * ’ . , 

r I4ic spirits being all diawn^ws^^close your receiver 
with a coih, then* having dissolved your sugai in fresh 
watei, you poui youi spmts, not in the syrup, hut the 
sviap in the receivci* uppn tlie spu its." This done/ cork 
\oiii rcccivti directly, and do not fUtei it till the next day, 
that it may have time to cool, and preserve potion A 
Covei the tunneL whilst your liquoi niwPihrougk the 
filtering bag, and lif veiy caiefy 1 in following dlrgdiow if 
\ on will ma^e yo*i jessamiiiowvater perfect. 

( 1 

% . Rueipt for Sir Quarts. 

r liucFThice quails anil a half quaitem of brandy, one 
quartern of* water, six ounces of jessamine, and for die 
syiup, take ono^ound of sugar, to throe quarts and half 
a quartern of watci * * 

If you will make your, josfeamirre*watu^fide, Aid lich of 
sugai, then take fourrfpiarts of brandy, one quartern of 
watu, eight ouncc^fof jessanUpp, and four pounds of 
sugar. for the yrufC *$<? a lktle above two quarfis 6f whtcrt 
If you havdfywt liqueef sftonger*tAan ordinAgr, then 
take four quay$«dMMttfedx> W® quartan*of waggr, and tin 
ounces of jessamine: forHfee tynipq take*twn quartsi ©& 
water, and two pounds of 9mt4 t * > 

Voi. it. * / r * Of 


r Ji*K 


m 
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* Of Violf fSi 

The csioglc-violete in the spring arc much preferable tq 
ie double (ones in autumn, and fitter for use. / 


the double ui auiuuiu) <tuu miti iui uov,. ^ 

You must follow in these the diicctions give fi concern¬ 
ing the management of othei flaweis. f* 

Haring gathered your violets, plrt the bldusom from the 
greedy and put them in infusion in brandyft * 

The* excellency of flower consi^f 'in its beautiful 
coloqr and fine smell. Jcs fcoloixiXl>oth for syrup and 
liquid, is parefully extracted hyy'tfusion, and «thc valtn ol 
‘either the one or p *1»/ is accoidin^ to the beauty 
^colour. c f 


Your violets having been fou a month kept in infusion, 
you tAke and pour the same through i sieve, dissolve 4uo 
in fresh water, and put the liquoi of your infusion into the 
syrup/ suxi&ffiL bpth well togethei, aftei which, porn i< 
through yowWdtei ing-bag, and your h*quor will be icadv, 
anVgood, • • , \ 

Use "your flowers as soon Vs possible l^tcr £hcy aie g i- 
«*heted, lest theii volatile odour fhould debail. • 

Let the vessel you infuse them in be full ot the flowcis, 
but not squeezed or pressed down • the icason foi ^ ^ 
ing has been given before. « * 

In older to make despatch, you may proceed to extiait 
the tlnehlite by fine, in the same manners lias been di¬ 
rected concerning the pinks, and the lcccipt how to make 
vk»let-vrat<fr is ?he%ame with that of pinks, only ybu omit 
putting cloves into it.* 




\ . fifsTtxitk'd’, 4&: J tal 

lit wjj^h it is rijftTrUyior to any -othAf? it & of great ese 
.to perfumers to make tweet-scented gdwders, pomatums, 
waters, and essences. The mapnerw «sfeg It in Jaqhors 
is as follows: y t e *< 

choice of single jonquils, an| es «ttch 

as hav4- a %nc flavourhr smell; take the leaves, and infuse 
llysm in brandy, a/lias been directed m the foregoing «r& 
clc concern™ the violets, keeping the infusion in a'fifeStf 
loderatc wafklplacc. 

The infusion ikang made, as much tOgafas the 

quantity of your Hqnf* 

Illiquid through a si< 
it through your bag, to clear 
If you will distil ’it over a fire, theft follow the direc 
tions given concerning jessamine; but as the jonquils do 
not^omm unicate tliclr cplour by distilling, you takd sugar 
that is a little burnt, by which you will give your/liquid 
that colour it should have from the flower. This dupends 
on the judgment ofl the distiller. * V 

You may also tJom roses d&aw a quintessence fcr*pfer- 
fuining of liquors#powders, essences, and other things. 


ra|; and'having first pouted 
the syrup with it* and filter ^ 


^eColours and Tinctures of Flowers or Blossoms , 

'J^Hrmost usual colours o£ liquors are crimson, cherry, , 
rose, orange, lemon, purple and faBue: these ‘colours £re 
prepared from -ttfrasole and cochineal, and from the infu¬ 
sion of flowers. 

The red colour beats the £rc-cnunenc^ aliovchi! others; 
and it mgef be broughtjb any degree of shade, by cochineal 
alone, with the hel^w alum j Wtyich is thus managed: 

lo tincture*siw*quarte df liquor* of a criawojp<tftoiu\ 

take Shrce Ufedckm of ccp&cal, wti half a of* 

alum j beat ptlHegethof an ^i/lfkble powder: this 

</ene, take About a quartei4 of rn&it ksf/ of Mfog bo* 

> 


o St. 


, wafer, 
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water; pour it o\ tile powder in the/dort^S incorpoiatmg 
it Well with yourynestle, and pouring it directly into v youi 
Bquor, whifch Js mixed witn the syrup, and ready 
for the dilteiing-bagi ^ 

If*yo&^i$have Ja lighted red, uless cochj'ical; bul ( 
proceed as before.. * \ k T > 

* To be of a scafldt colour, take of fecimo^bcnics two 
drldims* half a drachm of alum,* and as much cic?m of 
tartafq (o make your colour lighter, you af d more cicam 
of tartar, but very litthfcjfcl a\imc. 

The reader is to take iottc, A sJfrthc quantity of the 
above ingredients is* fixed fw’<&&rtd\n quantity pf liquoi* 
which, according tfe thaawuantitv of liquor you have to 
imcturc, n?ust be either augmented oi lessened. 


How t& make a Yellow Coloin . 


Liquors are paturally white, and would icmain so, it 
lltev^were ho*t beautified with colours by ait. 

Sim® cbstillers •extract a ) ellow colotk by infusion horn 
yeUqw pinks, eithei in walcV of spiiits. h , 

If you extract this colour by f immersing the flo»veis in 
water, you put them into a pan, and having pouied watu 
on them, you set the pan on a slow fire. ^ j; r _ " 
When you extract this colour with spiritsyof wine,*} on 
filial bottle ^vith the leaves* without pressing them down,' 
pouring the spiiitcou them. But as we cSfenot at all tunes 
have Bowers, we may, instead of them, supply our wants 
in the following rnasn&r: * • « 

Take sugar, with ar little watei, ilk an iron ladle j put it 
over a fire, keeping it stjmng# to profit one part bum- 
/ before another *is difsohred; <*wh&n, all is melted, 
im keep on stirringtell yaaVer the matten turn yellow, 
ashk Rowing deej?eraancf deejra, take^panjjcular notice 
tlfeaa ihiMBSftt t> grof blaciishp then .pour water upon it, 

I 1 to 
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to dilute it, UiefTtf>im it through a Hue*doth, ^nd pour 

. ....»* .. _ if ... i \ _ -it >• . _ii a _ 


bo much ini 
vom fancy. 


nlu^v^ui liqfter 
, either Lighter 


r as will tinct 


mending to 


^gliter or deeper. 


) ♦ 


* 

• <n» 


k 7o maleXyiolet or Puiplk Colour* 

'1 aki tuT^ole ,/beat it in a mortirra a fine powder? 
pout on it boiling w^t£r, and stir it well together, then 
pou) it into Ihjuoi, bcfyic it has gone through the 

11 youi liquor has 1 ' 


tno^gii the fillering*bag, thei^ 
boil it in a sai^epan 


lc*y^f your 4urnsolc wl 
about half an hour. The Tr’Vg ijntj be tinctured, and 
i mly tiitialcd, a?id’th£n mix at wjth tlie liquor. Care 
must betaken that nothing aad, be it what*it will, be 
nutfd with it in the cfpclotion. You may, by mixidg tliis 
v,itli tlu Untture of coclimcol, make this colour of what 
slu.de }ou please. 


I 


lr you intern 



r - * • 

prtpan a Pine Colow. 

extnyt tinctures from flowers, you** 
_ pluck off the colou.ed leaves, and put them in a pan, or 
u^jP|Jass \ tsscl, and pour Water theieon; then, putting 
it c/fi a soklhic, or sand-heajt, the infusion will soon ex- 

Uact the colour, and leave the floWeis faded/ You must 

, , * 

never distil fitffreis foi extracting of eoloua, because ali 
that comes over th£ helm is white. 

When you intend to make a blue «{Wtuie‘, you must 
make use of flowers ajt that ©flour. * You mustpitch upon 
such as have the degffest, siidi as hyacinths, and blue com** 
flowers, ftpmylWm the di&illers pfess out thqddnetwfe* % 
You may dfetil,* fiom omJowei ti waterjgood for the 
yye^ and ayh*)S&ilent bpAitifier of »e # skin ; especially! in 
, Shell cases wheie the suft\hal occ<fionedP tiie face to be 
tamed. 1 
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Of Jroma^tc ffems or Plants ; 'and, ^st, of Lavender. 

tstvtNDBVt is I plant t^at has y strong but pleasant 
smell, whi^h'it retains for a long w&lc after the^felks are< 
quite dried dp. AAvater is distilledriWri it, wMdris use¬ 
ful for more things, tfian any other hero whatever. , 
tfou gather the full blown tops in jwarm/V%ather, ti little 
befo^, or presently after, s^p-rising. Y$f j>art the flower 
from the stalk, and pu^#jemfin to either with 

er or spirits. f Simpl/f ly.t^jj^water is but seldom 



4 _3ed, except it be for was^lf^r If you make a siluplc 
water, distil it withj^acsefw strong fire. 

If you intend to dtjaw it over with spirits, then put the 
blossoms into the still, and having infused them with water 
randy, distil dyer a slow flue. * * 

La\f mder-water is distilled with water only, with spirits 
only,land with rectified brandy. You will be directed by 
:eiptS given for all aromatic herbs in general. 


Jleeeipt for Four Quarts of Lavemkr-vdter with Spirits 

of Wiife. f 


K * 

Put five quarts and one quartern of spirits of wijfr, ^d 

two ounces of lavender quintessence, without wateA, in 

thefjstili} bift if you wtll make it more perfect, put three 

or four ounces of quintessence to it, anoSb distil it over, 

taking care the phlegm be left behind, which would be 

otherwise a great' detriment to your commodity. 

If you make fcse of the hen* itself then f*trip the 

blossom from the sfelk; <and tl one wind of blossom add 

dbe quar^m of brandy, and one (Jucfctefti of water. 

' ■ %«»V’ >•.•* 4* 1 - . 1 V.. V 
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v 4 \ it*., 

ts of\Spirits of Lwtfn&tti v&ih rectified 
Spirits of ffriTiJ * *, ' #. , 

Daf/tw the spirit? of seven quart of JtaWy (Mr by 
itselr; put tJJEsft spirits, together wirirmiur ounces of 
yuintesseiwk, in me Still, to rectify* / ^ 

If you mike use; of the plant, then put half a pound 
uf blossoms? $L and as «w«h brandy as before, & bring* 
over the low*sftc ^: and 4 natbstem of water, tb hinder 
the ingredients bu3fe^lli«^ bottom. When you 
taught ifrover, adcf haf^a^ound more of lavender to thp 
distilled spirits, and rectify tmftevw^iout water. 


■m J& 

S>f the Quintessence of Lavender, or other Arcfnatic 

* Herbs. • 

Jt m&y happen that a distiller is in a place wfoere he 
cannot have the o^intessence of lavender; he themwouJd 
hi at a loss, if 'Jk were unacquainted With the 'YtaMxe of 
drawing it^out 'df *the lavender itself. ‘’This is a secret but 
few distillers k>|ow, andfS as follows: v 

Take off the blossoms from the stalks (which fnusi.be 
>ftatfcsh with snn-risyig in warm weather;) spread 'tbi^ 
bibssoms ,on a white linen cloth, and lay them in the 
for twenty-four ljotirs; after*whic!i, stamp or bruise tjSf 
then pqt thdfii, immersed in warm vtater, into the still, 
over a well covered fire, or hot ashes, and let them infuse 
for the space of five or’srx hourtf wiAout tile helm, yet 
so co\sered that noting may exhaJe from it; after which 
time, take off th^covering anck quickly put on the helm, 
and lute ,it aaralultjr. * Ypu must* in the beginning ddaW 
ove? half tm: quantity cf thV wat&f yon gutin. If you 
tal^e away j/hv TSceiver, rou will sp the quintessence on 
'the surface of tfeb wateA wAiph ypu mty separate from 
it, as y<$u do that of the prangs Then put the distilled 

J wtt^t 
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water back againdhnd distil it over agpftff lift there appear 
no more of j.he. , tkuntes^Snce on ji?e vvajvuv You ntny^ 
distil this wa^er ^L^or five times over,^cording as vjiT 
perceive the qujntessince upon it. j / 

Xhe* best dialling Itensiis for this vfkjrk are thos^r the 
balneum maik&ei,# r a pod-heat; mearr4diile vou /say Rafter 
the common ngelhoU,' distil the ingrcAcnts jf\ an open 
foe. «But if you intend to make quintessence for waters, 
you m*r make use of commonsalt, in or deny® extract the 
more quintessence of an 5 ^]pss|m. - 
Take four pounds of blols/ms^jSlany aromatic plant, 
aiid infuse in six quarts of watAv^i 'you use sa * ,,t 10 briyg, 
y l our infusiop to a ferinery^pld half a pound cf common 
salt to it. 



Of %Su'eet-marj(f)'am. 

ThisA plant 1ms a strong aromatic smell, anc!*a sharp 
fiavoiyy a iitfcie'inciming to bitter. ThisLhcrb is said to he 
an ciC^dlent remedy,for disorders of tj\ brain and sU- 
maefi. « A , 

«r?! here are distilled of swect-nptrjoram,Vnmple wikr.s, 
spirituous liquors, and quintessences, 'Hie simple water 
is $^lled in the same manner as that of laven der^ ;.. 
ise the quintessence. If t you will have a* spm'LuoVis 
^ you must proceed* as fqllows: 

Talee ixcsh-gathe^ed f sweet-|narjoram, tffifNhas been cut 
so.on after sun-rising, lest the heat of tKe sun should ex¬ 
tract the strength*; Separate the Jfcavcs and knobs from the 
stalks (if it is,in blossom it v^ill be tbta bcttqr;) put»them 
together into .the still, andjpour|irandytfo it, with a little 
\Xa&fo, if you distil it bw fire, byt if iftWaj&'J mpri<r, or 
| sand-beat, ftfjgn put ncfcjrater because yoi%ingredi«mts 
I are iq no danger of bdni burnt to t iq,bottoi«fofo^e still. Be 
carefpl fobbing notphleJn intd thyVcceiverv If you distil it * 
^'■•on lire, .observe a due oegreo, tint it b£ not, too fieifce. 

J \ « Receipt 
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Receipt Jt&Aoraihary Sweet^ndpoSjm 

PNr into your ^till six quarts of jrandjit |wo* quarts of 
2t|-f.\arjoram, aJS, if you distil it opei/fee,’one quart 

1 kitf if* n an /in sn irftn vf+ in#"* nroftfp 


joram, ajjta, if you distil it opei/f|rc, one quart 
but if pbalneo maria?, yyi o^&£*putting water 


Put 


sweet 
of water* 

;oit. \ , '/ 

1 

To .>>>& rectified rM'ect-marjoram Water. 

*V I :*‘k i ' 

six quarts JiljS^arttty^and two pounds of sweet- 
into the* sitt^'xlraw off the spirits, and pqt 
them again into your still, aAfogJfUlf a pound more of 
sweet-marjoram? to rectify. The J>est manner of rectify¬ 
ing it is to do it in balneo tnaria. 

* 

Of Rosemary. 

This is an arcynatic shrub or plant, ol’ tin a^V^eable 
odour ; simpic 'J&ter is distilled from it, but prindp^lly it 
is made ur<v of '-ft distilling of Hungaiy-Water. . • 
Hiatgury-wajfcr is the^ first sweet-scented water whfafc*, 
made its appearance here from Germany. This water at 
only an infusion, till at last it was, with great 
sutcessT^Tstillcd at Montpollier, where* to this day, it 
carried on to the^greatest perfection. * t * 

The chief' Ingredient of this water *is the rosemary: if 
you can have a sufficient quantity of blossoms, you take 
only them for distilling* which will ,mafce it better and 
more complete; bry^ for want of,the blossom, you may 
make use of the p/igs anc| sprigs of the plant, eithhrwitli 
what blcffso.ww^bd cUn iathcr, t>r without. them.* The 
plapt has the same sraefl al the lissom, hut neither the 
quantity t\(f goMnessdor is the Tncll so delicate, a 
If you intend to distil thk waifrr frofn blossoms, you 
must gather them by sun jrising. j use them fresh, and put 

» \ tl)em 
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them directly intyhe* sti&: in the sndv in&h‘ier, ];$u* pro¬ 
ceed-with thfsK’/^w - sprigs; you tl ffyi p-jt to thcti.^ 

and extract pi$*tig»di€nts # in halnco Mf^ue, with a fiMce 
fire. Care betaken to prevent )he phlegm (penning 
over; ‘and yojft Hunlary-water will Ktjfcompletc. 

r . / Va V # * * 

A Receipt for^our Quarts of nlfungan,. fl ater. 


Pu^into your still half a 
with on£ pound of the 
then put two pounds of slipji 
v,ith six quarts of brandy, orj wp^ 

You may draw ihr ^jnintf^rtrr in the sa 
you do that from lavender . 1 ' 



fos cartiV y blossoms, 
ve'Tlo blossoms. 


k it in balnea maria* 
<• 

or wine. *• mi 

same manner*' ^ 


Of Thyme and''hue 


!C. 


Thy Lie is a welj-hnmvn plant; the best grows hi warm 
cfiinatp:. The blossoms are of a purple, colour, and small. 
TlnVpfant i,s good fbi cold c<*nstilutions \'t puts the blood 
in motion, and strengthens the heart, T* c di* tillers u.v. 
^(iAfS'like other aromatic plants, foij simple Waters, liquors, 
and quintessence. 

Sage is likewise a common plant ; it mows plentjfc'. ’»• 

^ xi e j 1 * 

Jiere, but better in hotter climates, i lie biossoras r arc bilk*, 
or purple. * ?■ t 

There is a small mn of sage, called sngcVf Prai’t nn , 
which is held in high esteem on account of its great vii 
tues. It groVs plentifully along tkc JRhine. 

From sage is likewise distilled a siVplc water, liquors, 
and quintessence. « * f x 

* ‘Vw . 

A Receipt fcJ^Iic Distifflng^ of 

To distiia spfrituoif liquor, tibm thyme, take fresh ‘ 
gathered thyme when in bjpssoml and the weather warm ; 

* l \ 4 * tri l> 
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Ship *^he l«»! r es £*nd blossoms fr <9ni f^ke stalks, and put 
. #K j ai, vHth A-tmcI/kinto yon still; ( well, you put 

on a inodsite lue, and distil Jnp^jlgiVdients, taking 

i ewer, winch 

. , _ _vc yum *, ahd pour the 

disill Iraspii its vjfi'J the syrup; clei it vrAgh a filtering-, 
bag, aiuSl^t is r'Ady. * * # 

if you mend to liave sweet-smelling water oPthyme, 
then process in the following manner: , 

Put your so^ot blossoir4 aps^ leaves into your Still, filling 
it tp the fourth pai^^poei on it two quarts of water, and* 
sftiY the remaining pau,I^Andy, till your vessel comes to t be 
half fujl. In the distilling, ta^*ca^c*conceming the phlegm. 


* 

V 


Jleceipt for Five Quarts of Spritiiwus Liquor off Thyme* 

Take three quarts and one quartern of hrandyf or spirits 
of wide, to three handfuls of.lhymq, leaves a 


flowers 
half 


together; and fiy: the syrup, take one poifnd ar^a 
of sugar, and #vo quarts of water. • • , * » 

* '"it * 

l 

Receipt for \Three Quarts of Sweet-scented Water "of 


"SSH 


Thyme. 

•- -. - * 
* T'k£e, as has been observed before, the leaves apd 

blossoms of thvme ; fill ypur still to the fourth part with 

them; pou/ two quarts of water up»n them ; and add so 

much brandy as will raise it to half the height in ypur 

still; then distil it q\ej a modern^? fire, sb as to let no * 

phlegm get into y^br rc|eiver. * 

Meceiffjor simple ayd doubfa Wafer of/Thyme, 

J TAKE^tJiyrac, whei green; jnuise it, and distil both 
leaves and flowers tdgethfer, i mbalmb marine* For the' 

double. 
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double, pour no w^r to it; but for rif^irjfoe, jnifr to ,it 


some water, ai 


it over an opc 




r Cut your sag& 5 ear]/* in tlie 
,wcather, and 


V 

Htceipt /or dilt^lmg o| simple W ahrs&fd Sjrrifs offurgt. 

mornin£T In warn l^/ndYvy 
recti y into the stftl, w*?n a little , 
water ; c distil it with a brisk fire, catering Ujjk'ui to bmig 
or. t.T no phlegm. 

If you Intend to distil it* ttftto spirits, water and 

brandy Upon the ingredients, as before, dver 

ai\ open fire.« J r i* * '* 

If double-distilled, y?>i*.dc?ift in bahiro mar nr, without 
putting any waiter to it. r For the quintessence, you pro¬ 
ceed as has befcn taught before. • 


Of salutary Herbs for Wound.:, or thr preparing o> 

> . * Wound-waii r. 

/ V 

* By saiuftivr herbs r f6r wounds is undertftod such as ari' 
unctuous, healing, aifd refreshing ; of the Tedves Mid blos- 
stffilS of which an infusion is made ,\ of great Virtue in lltal- 
ing of wounds : it is prepared likewise by distillation. 

, They are distilLd with pure water, or wit h .spi Jw^ 
wherein both leaves and flowers*are made u*e of. , % 

Thd.w^ter which is made f um leaves^nly. is t ailed 
wound-water; and that , which is made of thclblosstjms, is 
called gun-shot-water. 

Tlic gun-shot-wate* has been irrfpnovcd, by an addition 
of several aromatic and healingi hcrhlk by which it has 
. received a greater degree o£ virtu.,-: wc\hali give the rc- 
. ceipf hereafter. Tire aft and \j»ctWd <&W-*uking the 
wound-water is $s follo^: .. \ V 

1 Get fform the sirhplels, or phyW lierb^nopV wouncl- 
hevbs that are brought (from Switzerland; look for the 
‘ * [ ' freshest, 
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fiphaft, fo&i ^ou i&ay, by the smelf, dy’tinguish them from 
4uoh as Ti^ fresh will hav^i^-e&iish hue, and 

rife odour of si® m is much strongerif• \ 

, of 41 * 

* v - i.** I , * » 

R *ctKvtfor vutlAvyr jr our Quarts W\%uJ-water with 

" \ I .y r ■ , . ■ ; 

iPuT hal^| pound*of the leaves of any wounds &rb, or 
six ounces diuhe blossoms^togethcr with six quai^ of spi¬ 
rits, and no viVier^ into time $t*!I; distil them o\tr a slow 

lire/ and bring ovc^^^cf warts of spirits. 

«• * * *v I * * 

r* * • I 

Receipt j\i» than QtuiciOtyf Simple Wound-water . 

* ■* 

Take the same quantity of leaves or bloosoms..and put 
f!em, with six quaVts of water, into the still: biing over 
four quarts of water. For this you must make af stronger 
bre, because water is not so easily drajvn over as spirits. 


A 


The Xante's o/fl.t leral salutary Herbs, fqr Wowut-water, 


i.>Comf&|y. A ccynmon plant; grows in mcad«we^ 
t by river sides, and ditches in fruitful grounds* It flowers 
** )ay and June, and[ seeds in August. 

^ 2. Common mug-wort.* It grog’s by the highways 
and ditch-sides: and, plchftifuil/, in light $ound iq’corn- 
flclds. V • J 

d 0 (’ ’ 

3. Bugle, gl ow’s in wet and moist fields^ and flowers from,* 

May to July, » v J 

4. *Sage. This herb bang^so wdll known, needs no far¬ 
ther description, y f , *, 

5. W/ategdbf<onjr, £rows plentifully by brook^ and risers* 
sid/es, in njist ditches, andf watedjJ/jflaces., It flowers in 
Jtfly and //ugu's^ and tire seed is r&e in September. * 

* And wood-betonv delights to gipw in Woods, and shady 

, ■ " h edge- 

1 . ■> ’ 
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hedge-rows; m \yj*ch places, ifit be djf'gn^iad, v<ni slulJ 
not miss of it. I iKttfc^wers. injune and?July. ^ ^ v v 
6. Sanicle, /efeva Yn wopdy shady prfees, and uncur 
hedges. It i qpers u^July, and tiie >ced is ripe /Soon 
after. ' " * • I -V / 

• 7. AgrimonyArrows frequently in lTeqro-rows/)f corn¬ 
-fields, and by hi^n^^-sides, and in woo A and^opses. It 

is in it! prime in July. The se.ed Ss rijjc thejlitter end" of 
the sunhner. You may gathe^he herb an y ti me of the 
year. 4 

8. Plantin, is well known # e\^t^dj?re in EnglandX It 
flourishes in, June, and the scc^^ipc soon after.* 1 « 

9. Vervain. It is fry soflre called Holv-herd, JunoV* 
tears, and pigeon’s-gras$. It grows plcntifally by hedges, 
and waY.-sidea. It flowers in July* and August. 

10. M'nnel, is an herb well known in'gardens. It flowed a 
in June aid July. 

11. ^yormwood, js very well known. ThcRomaff'Worm - 
wood jp planted in gardens. It flowers iu August. 

• 12. ^uefljrn, in Welsh, or*ihc Vcronii<i, in Latin, iu 
English, Speedwell* grows upon dry bankf^Aid wood-sides, 
Jifcewise in sandy ground. It flowers in J unhand Julyr and 
the seed is ripe in August. 

13. St* John’s-wort, grows plentifully by fields, by 'wq f&f* 
^des, and eppses, .also in hedge-rows. It flowejs^bohi 
MidsUjnmcr, ihd the seed is ripe In August. 

14. Biithwort, Anstetyia in Latin. This "plant f is only 
^to be had fresh in physic gardens: its native soil is in Spain, 

Italy, and about M^tpellier, vvjjere it flowers in May, 
June, and July. *. ' f V 

15. Mint is well known tp evcjy bodyb 

lA» Tobaceo, delights hi a fruitful ^SoI1,SkmA js here and 
there tp be met \vith, ^^ticularly in physic-gardens. \ 

17.« Hyssop, grows mopt frequent in garcfcfis,. a^id againS ^ 

• it ^uwers ib Jumt and July,*and the seed is ripe in 1 

August. ’ ' 


You 




1 \ , distilling, ;3cc. *30T’, 

Yo«i Rattan these- herbs, if possible, / ' ! warm weather, 
the end of* juae, i-jr thebeginmn^OV-fuw, when they 
•v 'h in their priiflt: you cut them si vb.% It icf Ibruise them; 
which being done/ you put a handfii of ei'h^ofthem into 
a 3 argeycarthcn pa^Vp°ur thereon ten quarts of while wine, 
and six Quarts of brandy, or spirits oA wine, and let them 
jay in digtSiion f<?r three or four days-/ either in hot dung, * 
or«on a baler’s oven ; after which time* put the infusion 
into a still, *pJth the worm ,j» the refrigerant; distifit on a* 
moderate tire,^?ndjdraw oiier about the fourth part of the 
spirits, which will ^Sj^otfasix quarter care must lie taken 
jibut the phlegm be'not cjji'vn over. . » 

Observe that the pan wherein you’ make the infusion he 
close covered and luted, to preveiy: the evaporation of the 
spiiits. * * 


Receipt for Six Quarts qf simple Gim-shoi-v.'u'icr. 

Take of the before-specified herbs, of each a handful; 
rwt and bruise; i'hm as abovi; put thfcih into the’stiii, with 
twelve quarts t!/.Vater ; cov’d’ them, dud keep them over 
a slow fire for (bout six ^tours, to digest. After which tirtie, • 
cjuTcase \ our Jive; put on the helm, and lute it as usual, 

' l *.s 1 draw over about twelve quarts. Tliis simple water will 
b<? ot gfeat virtue, in cases.of bruises* scratches, .wounds*, 
ba\ The most dangerous and de<*p wounds Aave jn .'/very 
tittle time been healed bv it. Whe.l salve would have 

^ j 

kept a wound for ever without healing, tliis wound-water 
would have cured it ima'fow days, iray frequently intwea- 
ty-foiyr liours ; and aone qJLiglit to bh without it, especially 

such as use sharp-'^ged tools! , 

* _ ^ 

Of SPICES?' 

' * » • f j 7 * 

5 * Spices arc ingredient^ that dis.|llcrs ire hut little ac¬ 
quainted with, although of singular use in their business: 

» the 
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the ingenious xead^r vhll therefore well t>bsdp*c thejnstruc- 
tions given in ^h^iijjgwing articles, f l t „ S 

• V / 

pf Cinnhmon. **r 

Cinnamon ^ th<^ second bark of ctic branches of a 
, certain tree calledlhe zimmet-tree, which gr<p£$ in both 
the East and West Indies, particularly in Island? of 
«Ccyloi£ and Java, and the Mglabar coast. 

The liquor distilled from this spiej^js^ called cinna¬ 
mon-water, and is on f e of the /Wgi^Sbrdials that can be 
drsired. . • •» 

To make it, you wftl folklw the defections given in the 
receipt below: having got the proportionate quantity ot 
cinnamon, besit it so in a mortar as to cause the spii its easily 
to rise:tthis done, put e it into your flistfiling vessel, pourin^ 
thereon *. very little water and brandy, and distilling it over 
a niodcuttte lire. B * 

Thp spirit that is brought over first, has very little of the 
flavour* ot Jaste of'Hic cinnamon, but iLtcnei cases, and 
goes over with the spirits at the end; for rui( h mason you 
^always let a little phlegm go aloijg will^ijj in case, you 
would have the taste of the spice. 

You likewise observe not to put so much wate^ospifCS,' 
js to other distillations. * v 

W^enj-ou have distilled over your spirits, dissolve sugar 
in fresh water, and* pour the spirits into the syrup; aften 
which, filter it through your filtering-bag. 

Receipt for Six Snorts qj\Cinni^on-water. 

J?ea£ one ounce of cirfhamon to ah iTiqildp lilr powder, 
and put it, witl\ half aljpint of "water, into yotr distilling- 
vessei ,* put also three quarts and a quartern' oTfyrandy 'to 
{ it: for the syrup, 'lake qnc poWd Had a quarter of sugar, " 
and three quarts of water.„ 

*. / ' Now 
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f/iry to dwft? Cinmmemun^, 

, /'**» . 

Some distillers add mace.to the ciriiamod, ; (vhirh makes 

the cordbl much richer, and is on tfa|t accpunt eaMd ein- 

namomuiV \ 

> You beaoboth the spices together! or each apart, to % 

nne*powder \vhich, you put them, with bTandV aftd.. 

water, into rlW still, and distil them over a modefahfe tire: 

you draw, as nVIieen observed before, a little ’phlegm 

over along with the IfoirHs, V?nd proceed as above. 




w 

Receipt jfa * about* Six Quarts of Chmamcgnum. 

Take an ounce and a half of cinnamon, and fvvo drachms 
dfmace ; beat both to a fine powder; put this, wblh four 
quarts of brandy, and a quartern of water, into tile still, 
and distil it over a moderate fire; and £>r the syrup, take 
four pounds of supr, and two quarts and a quartern o £ 
water. / .* 

* 

Of Mace. 

, If you mAe choice of macc, take such as is heavy, and 
of aja colour, and shining, as though it were drawn 

. over with a varnish. 


A 


w 

Receipt/or about Five Quarts and a Pint of single Water of 

, Mace. * 

Take halt an oun :e of mace; beat it to a fine powder, 
aid distil it with three quarts,* and half a quartern, of 
brandy, aad^VftCle water, Jjor the^syrup, you,take two 
quarts and tl fee half quarterns of w%r, and one pound 
quarts efsugaiF. • * 


Receipt 


feft. n. 
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>* \bopt‘)&c Quarts of double ii&illed Water of 

j C *' v M ace • < ^ 

■'I * 

Take six drachms|of mace; beat it to powder, and put 
it, with four quarts f/f brandy, into your distilling vessel. 
For the syrup take fotir pounds of sugaV, and/iwo quarts 
and £ quartern of water. fi -j 

If /ou take an ounce of jjpwdercd maci - and distil -it 
with fofcr quarts of brandy, it will be betj /r Still, and pro¬ 
duce five quarts and a pint of <prdial.** For the syrup, take 
jtwo quarts of water, and'two^pouifds and a quarter/>f 
sugar. a » * 


, * Of Nutmrgs, 

i ... * . 

FoRfthe distilling of nutmegs, Vve must make choice of 

such aslave heavy, and of a strong and fine smell, and 
good flavour, c r 

You put them into a mortar, and bda* them to a pow¬ 
der : bbt aS, by beating, the/*generally tVrn them into a 
sort of paste, your best way will be to grlte them ; after 
which, you distil them as you dePother spi* cs. 


, Receipt for the common , the fine, the dry, analhh aoiikle 
• ®distilled Cordials of Nutmegs. 


Take the same‘quantity of brandy .as you do macc; 
for the comjnon* t^ke one small nutmeg ; for the fine, one 
of the larger sort; fb^thc doubkT ahd dry, take one nut¬ 
meg and a half: sugar and watqr as in .the foregoing. 




Of Cfovel 


tv- 


f 

\ 


r.. 


Distillers pse thjs spice; for c &veral Hqdofs; there is;, 
likewise a quintessence*, or oil, drawn from them, > Cloves ^ 
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ate comforting to the head, heart, and other*Vital patts; 
they Strengthen mature, break wind, aw go at* against in¬ 
fection, and stay Vomiting. Tb,e cherlieat\)il is good in a 
quartan ague, and weakness, of the stomach: I twb drops 
given in £eer or wine, or other drii\k, eases the &0th- 
ache. < * ' 1 ‘ 

\ m | 

The colou\ of cloves^is brown; the deepest are the best, 

1 “ “ made choice of for distilling. 


and fcught to 


Receipt for aomt Six Quarts of Clove-cordiaL _ * 

n » » * 

**Take ode drachm, or eighteen cloves, and having beat* 
them in a mortar to powder, put* them, with three quarts 
and one quartern of brandy, into *your still, dnd distil it, 
over a moderate fire: bring over along with if a liuie of 
tflfTphlegm, as you do in distilling of. all other spiced. For 
your syrup, take one pound and a quarter of sug.tr, and 
dissolve it in three quarts of water. . 

* 

t 

* j » • ( * ^ 

R^ccipU'fM' & common Cordial f Cloves. 

j 

TaK*e half a |rachm ofj cloves, two drachms of mate, 
four quarts of brandy, and one quartern of water: for the 
syriijj, takeJLhree quarters of a pound of sugar, and three 
qudrts of i^atcr. By adding more or less spice, you may 
make your cordial of what goodhess and strength .you 
please. , ^ * 

* 

Of the Quintessence of ' SjXccb * 

To draw the quintessence frpra spice is the most difl> 
c^lt task in distilling ; for if it ia extracted in the same 
manner as* fr?fru ,J ?.romatic .plajits, it ^rill produce.but very 
little ; but in,order to make it answer ^more to the advaii* 
ra ^ of the public, % in procuring a medium between the dx- 

j/ct\ lency pf the oil, and the distilled spirits of spices, We 
must proceed in the following mapner: 

* p 2 ^laste?d 
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Instead of extracting an oil, you make, for example, a 
tincture of Annampn, which comes up; very near to the 
quintessence! aifd <i$* made with rectified*'spirits, like the 
tincture ®f afnbcr, nitmogs, and cinnamon : you bqat the 
cinnaifeon* in a mortal to a fine powder, covering the same 
•faith a leather, to prevent the dispersion of thp effluvia; 
affter winch, you search it tlirough a fine liar sieve that 
has af covering: what remains, you‘beat ag ai i in the l-ior- 
r tar, afcd sift it as before, '4’hcn put the if owder into a 
small cucurbit, and pour on it rectified; stop it close 
with a sound cork, atnd secure it all rotmd with melted wax. 
The spirits must be about'two ^nches over the cinnamon 
In this state of infusion you leave it for the space of four¬ 
teen days, shaking it pnee every day*; after which time, 
you let it for some days stand to settle, that you may 
gently a>our off the spirits as clear .as possible. You 
decant\t slowly, so as to cause no motion to the cinnamon. 
The colour of this quintessence, or tincture, will be red¬ 
dish. This ‘is* the method of drawing q quintessence with¬ 
out much expence.^ • , 

You draw the quintessence from clover after the same 
manner. * 


To make the Quintessence of Nutmeg 


You take^onc pound,* and«beat them in a mortar, and 
they will become a dough, which you spread on a new li¬ 
nen cloth, and put into a sieve ; then put it over an ash 
fire, or make use 6f a kettle, of,saucc-pan, of the size of 
your sieve, filling itlj&out half fill of water, so that upon 
occasion you may pour more to it, Your kettle must be 
pretty deep, so that the steam of the waUyyai."y play free¬ 
ly,, and that the watch wheif bdiling, may i ot touch the 
sieifip, but the steanf may penetrate into/he nutmegs. Y;iu 
must cover youK*sieveteIose«withcan earthen dish or plate,' 
tfstn set it over a fire till you can’t suffer your hand to li$ 
& • upoa 


» 
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upon the dish. As soon as the nutmeg is become hot and 
moist, it will be qualified for drawing out thq quintessence. 
You then take two smooth iron or r plates, which 
you heat to the degree usual ’for ironing of) hi\pn. The 
plates being ready, take thd linen cloth with the nutmegs, 
hot as they are, and wrap the cloth together, and tie it 
with a stftyig cord: put it between the plates, under >a 
progs, and .^e quintessence will soon discharge itself from 
the nutmegs,. The* water which may, from the *steam, 
come along wish the quintessence, you separate ;>and you* 
will have an excellent oil,, or quintessence, of that spice. 

^ By thc,samc method you draw the quintessence from 
mace and cloves; but to extract it tjius from cinnamon & 
impracticable.** • • , , 

If you will draw the quintessence from spiqes, as you do 
^lirom aromatic herbs or plants, take of them four pounds, 
with six quarts of water; but if you extract them; over an 
ash fire* or sand-heat, then take only two pounds. 

There is another method to extract oil or quintessence, 
per descensum, *rom the cloves, whicjys thus performed. 

Take, #ecorc f ’i£\g to the quantity yo,u intend'to distil, se¬ 
veral,, large wi^ic-glasses; cover them with linen, tying it 
close about under the riAi, so as not to be strained a-top, * 
but to be a little concave, in order to keep the cloves, which 
n.flst be’ ^lilvcrized, from scattering. Having thus put them 
on the glasses, set on them p brass or coppes saucer snadd* 
for that purpose/ so that, between the jim of the £laSs and 
the saucer there may remain no vent; put hot ashes into 
the saucer, which by jlc^rees will warm tbe doves, when 
Kome^of the spirits that thicken wiit^Bissolve, and precipi¬ 
tate to the bottom of the glass, at last distilling a white 
*and clear *il, ,Continue to keep your cloves to a d^gret of 
heat equal to that you begun witU till no m«re precipi¬ 
tates from the cloves: the oil you rtiay separate from the 
A)rst precipitated liquor \ and keep it in a ^elhclosed vial, 

t • 


.Of 
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V Of Scads . 

■ Gi under the preceding articles, shewn the use ot 

blossoms,'’aromatic plants, &c. in distilling, we now come 
Tothe aromatic seecjp. 


Anise-seed. 


ft' 

t 


THE.distillers make a water called anise-seed water. 
They ought to be well experienced iff the choice of this 
seed, for there are tWo sorts, the inldnd and the Spanish • 
ihe Spanish anise-seed is as large as the juniper-berry, and 


of an excellent flavour, tl but it yields little'll distilling; the 
inland is caljed the green anise-^eed, which retains its co¬ 
lour for a long time, though dry. r If "you buy any, makv. 
Choice pf such as are heavy : such as are of a brown colour 
you may conclude are stale, and not fit for use. You need 
not have then* dry, when you can get them fresh. To 
make it produce mo^e than ordinary, you 1 stamp them with 
a third paH of fcqnrl-sccd, which y&avlikew^se stamp. 
The anise by itself is too faint and simple,\ but when fen- 
‘ nel is mixt, it is of a more dry aVid palatable flavour, and 
is prevented from being mouldy. 'J’liis is an article which 
ought to be carejully preserved bf distillers, ifSThc c^a-» 
‘sumption of liquor is t very considerable. 

« • # * 


Receipt for Six Quarts of Anise-seed wafer. 

* 1 1 • 

Tut two quarts ofSrandy, one quartern of water, one 
ounce of fennel-seed, and tvfo ounces of anise-seed, into 
yoif s^ll. For your syryp? take ona nou nd ar d a quarter 
of sugar, and dissolve iljn three quarts of Water; then p.ut 
Gfte quart and half a quartern of brandy, together with ti c 
spirit!* Into the syrup, and strain its through a fiitcring-bagX 
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, 

Spirits of Anise-scud. , 

* I 

The spirit of anise-seed is,’ for retail dealers, of par* 
ticular benefit, and therefore jthe distiller is sometimes 
obliged to, make a spirit that may serv 3 e such as either can- 
«iot, or do not, choose, to distil ani&e-secd water. * 

* Sfbmc retainers wijl, out of one quart of spirit of anise- 
seed, make tea quarts of ani^-seed water; others, + welve; 
others, fifteen, or twenty; according as they mb it with 
more or less brand v.' • 

v* •» 

■* . , 

- . RECEIPT." 


When one quart of the spirit of anise-seed is to make 
'“Tfen quarts of liquorj take five ounces of anise-seed, a pint 
of brandy, and one quart of water; put them into the 
still, caVe being taken that none of the phlegm be brought 
over, else your liquor will certainly giow nfiiky. 

J If one quart o'f spirits is make fifteen quarts,of liquor, 
then taki seven^ounecs and a half, of ani^e-seed, and 
distil* with the* same quantity of brandy as above ; adding 
only one quartern more*of water to it. 1 

If yourwould make twenty quarts of liquor, then take 
ten ounces of anise-seed, $nd distil with the same quan¬ 
tity of brandy as before, t only* adding one quartern of 
water. # , 


Famcl-strfL* 

* 

f ENNEL-secd very much’resembles that of anise-seed, 
so they, am frequently mixt onh with the other, Tjdieye is 
one sort of a bitter, and arfother q£ a sweet, flavour, which 
the only^mcags they can be distinguished by. The dis- 
* tillers use fennel-seed very »much, as it liras all the Virtues % 
and qualifications of anise-seed,* and is, among all the 
» * liquQSS 
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liquors distilled from <sced, the best; to distil it well, one 
must be no stranger to seed. In order ?o choose it, the 
difference between tkit and anise-seed is, that the fennel- 
Spqd 13 a little bendpd, and more hollow than the anise- 
.The white is the best * the yellow is of no use in 
distilling, except it bp of a*pale straw-colour. 

c * 

Receipt for Six Quarts of Fennel-fa ter. 

TajsEc three quarts and one quartern of brandy, two 
ounces of stamped fennel-seed 4 put them together with 
one "quartern of watbr, into the still,‘•and distil ^it over a. 
moderate fire, taking «qre the phlegm is not brought over. 
For the syrup, dissolve qne pound of stfgafan three quarts 
of water; wljen distilled, pour th£ spirit in the syrup, and, 
having mixt both together, filter it through the bag. 


Receipt for Six Quarts of double-distilled Famel-water. 

l 

To six quarts of double-dbtilled ft:nncl-*water, take tike 
same quantity of brapdy as in the foregukag reicvpt, but a 
third part more of fennel-seed, and a third part less of 
tvatcr; for the syrup, take three pcVands of sugui. If you 
add a small quantity of macc to your sued before you dis¬ 
til it, it will have the finer flavour. ' ^ 


Of Coriander-seed. 


• Com ANDE^-scfed is round, andjias, when fresh, a dis¬ 
agreeable taste, but fhey grow fweet in time. l or dis¬ 
tilling, the dry seed is the be$t; they must be of a pale 
yollojv ;,such as are of a dcc^p brown-r.cd*are J^o^stalc ; the 

t st way to tey is, by tasting them ; • if they kre sweet, and 
a good smell, *they £rc fit for distilling. ,Thcy have no*. 
J3$i y substance as other seeds, end being hollow, must be '■ 
Ramped before they are distilled. ' 


Receipt 
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Receipt for Six Quarts of C&riqnfer-'ivater. 

Take three quarts and a quartern of brandy? tvfro ounces 
of coriander-seeds, and distil over a moderate fire. For 
the syrup, take one pound of sugar, smd three quarts and 
half a quartern of water, 

" When yoc? make the common coriander-water, then 
distil only two thirds of brandy, keeping the rest back,* 
to mix it, with the distilled spirits, in the syrup. 

If it is to be double-distilled, follow the rules given in 
She receipt of the double-distilled fennel-water. -> > 

v 

t * 

Of Angelica. 

*The distillers use the whole plant, but particularly the 
seed, the figure of which is in the shape of a half moon, 
fiat, and of a whitish colour; it is oily,, and affords a suf¬ 
ficient. quantity o£ quintessence. Some private families 
distil a ratifia from the whole# plant, because the stalk, the 
root, and the 1 carts arc of one and till samutaste. 

This seed is,stamped ^before it is put into the still; it 
\ ields more, and is of a more agreeable taste and smell 
than other seeds. 

4- q r"Xy 

when .you have made choice of your seed, and have* 
stampt it, you pqt it, with arpropbr quantity of water and 
brandy,^into your still. If your liqutn* is to be of the 
better sort, you take as much as possible you can of new 
seed, which is of a whitd colour ; the.stale seed grows yel¬ 
low and reddish; and such a£ have been damaged upon 
tjie stem have commonly a blackish hue. If you intend 
to make u^of the stem, or the root, of this plant, you 
must examine and sec whether the sped be ripe; if you 
fiyd that it ; is,in fis perfection, the rest of the plant is fit 
'for use. 

* 


Receipt 
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Receipt for h bout Sir Quarts of Angelica-water, 

Ta$e one ounce of angelica-seed; pound it well, and 
distil it over with three quarts and one quartern of brandy. 
Fpr the syrup, dissolve one pound of sugar in three quarts 
* of w#er. 

If you will have it double-distilled^ observe wlvat has 
been directed under the artiefe Fennel, and proceed to do 
it in the same manner 

' < 

Of* Juniper-berries. 

In order to make geneva, or juniper-water, you first 
bruise the berries, and put them in a „vcsscl wherein thev 
may ferment, which they will in a few days, and receive 
thereby a spirituous and winy quality. When you per¬ 
ceive that thC( beiYies have received sufficient strength, 
strain them through a filtering bag, £tn,d draw juniper- 
brandy'- 'cofiimonly galled geneva from it. 

If you wiirmake a cordial liquor fiom this ferment, you 
•then must bring the berries undcr^he press, to extract the 
juice from them ; this juice you put into the still, and distil 
it without apprehension of danger; but if you. put the 
‘husks in, you e run the danger iff their rising up to the helm, 
to step Che entry of the pijje, and occasion dangerous 
accidents. , 

* 4 t 

t 0 

J/cw to make Six Quart:- <f Cordial from Juniper-la rut. 

To do this, you pound cibout half a pound of juniper- 
berries, and put them,, witlx thnjc quarts anti i. half of 
brandy, into the stills You must observe, that in distil- 
Hng*of juniper-berries, yoiqput doubltf the quantity t/ 
water into your distillimv-vesscl that vou do to an w other 

c seed, 
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Seed, in order that the berries may have sufficient mois¬ 
ture to fill them/ and to cause the spirits to have a free and 
easy separation. , * * 

As the juniper-berries ave apt to rise, you mifst Jbe very 
careful about your still, and keep the fire to a proper de¬ 
gree of heat, to prevent mischief. ^ ’When your spirits are * 
, drawn over, dissolve one pound and a quarter sugar,» 

• with three quarts ajid a half of water, 

» • 

// Receipt for Six\ Quarts of double-distilled Cordial of 

■* Junipcr-'berricf. 

* n , » 

Take four quarts of brandy, and add a third part more 
of the berries? For tlie syrup, take three poinds of sugar, 
and two quarts and half u quartern of water.’ If )ou will 
■■fluke it still more rich and dry, you must regulate yourself 
by the receipt for Famel , as far as relates to the syrup 
find brindv. , 


* P# * * 4 * -g. 

JIoiv to make a good choice of Junipci-berrie/ffit for dis¬ 
tilling Liquors. 

’ f ; * 

You must always take care that they be new' and fresh; 

they must be round, .full, and of a black colour; for if 
they be ,dry and shrivelled*, they aie not fit u> be used* 
As this berry is qf u warm Uutuid, you may *by chewing it, 
soon discover if it be good; if you i!nd it has a tart or 
nourish flavour, it is a sign it has bcm.in fermentation, 
and worth nothing. *Sfcme discover'their badness by a 
white, mould that is upon them. If you are about buy¬ 
ing juniper-berries, and find spme d v y among the fresh 
ones, thp^arc of little worth. Juniper-$hrub| that grow 
ppon lulls afFojd the best berries. | , 
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Of Celery-^f and how to distil Celery-water. 

$ 

Take 'celery-seed which is ijesh, a ad of a good flavour, 
such as is of a greyish colour, heavy, and tastes of the 

• plant (if it has not the # taste of that, it is not fit .for distil- 

* ling). ^ The seed being of a strong, taste, communicator 
itself easily ; wherefore little of it will /do. Having pitched' 
•upon your seed, beat it in ft mortar; put it, with brandy 
and water, into the still, and distil it on a moderate five. 
If you intend to have you/* liquor delicate and pleasant, 
tmke heed that none of the phlegm is brought over. After 
distillation, mix your liquor with the syrup, as usual. 

This liquor drinks not'so well new, as when three or four 
months old. * 



Receipt for about Sir Quarts of common Celery-water, 

# ( 

Beat two drachms of celery-seed, and put it into thne* 
quarts «•£ lyandy. lor the s»?nip, take one pound of slu- 
gar, and tbrN? quarfs of water. 

% 


Receipt for Six Quarts of a fine and dry Cordial of 

Celery-seed.' * 41 

t *■' * , 

Take, to three drachms oflsecd, four quarts of brandy. 
For the syrup, tak& two pounds and a # half of sugar, to 


two quarts of w^ter. 

• i 




To distil Parsley-see d-u'ater, or Persieo. 

fc ^ i _ ^ ' 

KAirtNq pitched uj^on youj* parsley-seed for distilling 
the Persico, which n?ust be fresh, and have the flavour of 
the plant (for if of a strange tasto* it k> not fit for ustO 
then beat it, and distil -it witl\ brandy after the following 


t 


' Receipt 
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Receipt for $U' Quarts of J*$rsico. 

1 

Take three quarts and a quartern of brandy! ajid half 
an olmce of parsley-seed ; put both into the still, and dis¬ 
til it over a moderate fire. For the'syrup. take, to three 
•quarts and a half of water, one pound of sugar. • 

j* » > 

l 

1 

Ifo& to (Ustit a Cordial from Coffee. * 

^ * 

For this you nr^kc choice of the coffee that come* 
•from the ^Levant, or from*Moco. 


Receipt for Six Quarts of Coffee-cordial. 

„ I 

To one ounce of roasted and ground coffee-berries, take 
three quarts and half a quartern of brandy, and one quar¬ 
tern of water ; put all into the still, hnd»djstil it over a 
moderate fire. F<*r the syrup, take one pound and a quar¬ 
ter of sugar, and three quarts and ha if a quartdfcr'tJF water. 
When mfxt, filter it through your bag. ^ 


Receipt fo’r Six Quarts of a fine dry Cordial of Coffee. 

^Take jone ounce and a half of roasted aijd grount| cap 
fee-berries, fourj quarts of brandy, and one quartern of 
water. , For the $yrup, take four pounds of sugar, and two 
quarts of water ; distil your liquor ovcj: a slow; lire, and be 
very careful lest too fnich heat should make the coffee 
rise into the helm, and choak the passage through the 
jpipe, causing othcr^ill consequences. 


/ Howl to distil Chaco htte-cordial. » 

* '. • * 

TaK£ two ounces of cocoa, two drachms of vanilla, 

three quarts and lialf a quartern of brandy. You roast 

* . both 
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both the «6col, and the vanilla, as though you intended 
to make chocolate; after which, you grirfd the cocoa, but 
not the vanilla; fou then put both into the still, and distil 
it ovjx a usual fire; but talce heed no phlegm is carried 
over. When the spirits are distilled, pour them to the 
, syrup, mixing and straining together, through a filtcring- 
.bag. r 

b u 

*• , 

( For double-distilled Chocolate*cordial. 

f 

Take one ounce ai|d a half of cocoa, three drachms of 
vjmlla, fou£ quarts of brandy. t Fov the syrup, 'lake one 
pound of sugar, and tv\o quarts and one quartern o£”:aior. 

' r* 

Of Compound Liquors. „ 

( * 

Having given sufficient instructions for distilling of 
blossoms, fruit, arorpatic herbs, spices, seeds, &c. we now 
shall say something concerning Compound Liquors. 

, i. i i 

v- f 

Ofr VEau tVOr, or Golden-water. 

This cordial Mquor has been knWn by the above name 
for many years, and one might conclude that the receipt 
for it has been unalterable ; nevertheless, there are many, 
differing one from the offier.& Some distil it from seed, 
others from spices,% others again from fruit, and others 
from blossoms. Our author says, 

“ When I am distilling of gb[i» water, I take Seville 
oranges, choice cinnamon, and a little coriander-seeds; 
then I pare the outward peeling, which contains the quint- 
essences without paring the white aloug’with leaving 

any yellow from the outward peelirfg to it. The cinnamon 
and cpriander-sccd I beat in a mortar, an* 1 then put them*, 
together with the*orange-peellngs,«water, arid brandy, in-' 
the still. ’ I make a moderate fire under It, anS distil 

« (on 
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(on account of the cinnamon,, the Spirits vjheiYof come - 
last) a little phlegm over with it: after which, It dissolve 
sugar in fresh water, and then pour ih $hd distilled spirits, 
as soon as the distillation is over. The syrup must be 
made whilst the spirits are ^distilling; after whifch, W!x it 
well with the spirits, and pour to it a little yellow colour, 
till the colour is to your liking; after which, you pour It 
f jChrqugh a filtering-bag 1 , and when your liquor is brigfit and 
clear, it is ready. I if some oparts of this liquor is poured* 
through a filteringibag, through which usquebaagh has 
been filtered, you mix the.filtered with the same quantity 
that has qot been filtered, and* you will have a completq 
golde n tin cture. You thentakq as raany leaves of gold as 
you have quasi* of liquor, and p^it them wkh some li¬ 
quor into a small long-bot^ied vial, and shake it, till all the 
Id lea\ es are as siwall as a wing of a small fly ; this done, 
you pour a little of it into every bottle or fiask that is 
filled with the liquor. 


Receipt for Six Quarts of Gold-wain 


Take three ripe Seville oranges, one drachm of cori¬ 
ander-seeds, two druchnil of cinnamon, three quarts and 
one quartern of brandy, and one quartern of water, to pro¬ 
ven* the ingredients from burning to. Put all together 
* into the still, and draw over,with,,it a little phlegm. .For 
the syrup, take ode pound and a quarter of sugar, and three 
quarts add half a quartern of water. 

• V * ' 1 

Of the Silver-water, or Eaud'Jrger.t. 


* 


* Most drillers usp, ..for gold hitd silver-water, one and 
the same Receipt; but in .order to jqve the silver water an¬ 
other flavour, take, instead of the dmand’er and cinna- 
mo n, cloves And angelitVscc^s, which b<#it together, and 
distil in *thc same manner as the gfcld-watcr. When the 

5 * spirits 
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ul «^u over, dissolve the finest Sugar irt very clear 
water, and mix your spirits with the lyrup, pouring it 
through a filterii%-bag. The liquor being bright and dear, 
yoi^mtiifto it silver-leaf, in thqsame manner as before you. 
did the gold-leaf, shaking it first in a long vial. 


c • 

t § # 

r Receipt for Six Quarts of Silver-water. 

r Take the peeling of tlirefc. Seville oranges, one drachm 
of angefica-seed, and eight cloves (which two last you 
beat together in a ynortar^; then put all together, with 
three quarts and half a quartern,of-brandy, an‘d -one quar¬ 
tern of water, into the still. For the syrup tab.*. three 
quarts and half a quartern of clear water, and one pound 
of the finest* sugar you can get.- You must, on account 
of the cloves, draw orcr a little phlegm, if you will hu^. 
the flavour of that spicc. 

• 

e ' 

How tq distil Irish Usquebaugh. 

The bcstH/vmdyfor distilling the usquebaugh i? 

<-that which is distilled from ma^t, which is to have th<* 

strength of wine-brandv. 
a 


* Receipt for frisk Usquebaugh . 

• * 1 4 * 

Put four quarts Of good rich malt-spirits, with a quar¬ 
tern of water, i^to the still; then take half an ounce of 
saffron, ten'drops of the quintessences of the cedar, ber¬ 
gamot, Portugal orange andjemon, and half an ounce of 
cinnamon, half a drachin qf vanilla,. one drachm of* mace, 
eight cloves, one drachm of angelicfU-Sced, hsfef-a drachm 
of coriander-seed, aqd Ss muefi sugar-root-seed. All these 
seeds and spices you beat in a moijiar, acid distil with 
malt-spirit and water, a§ abovfc. ovtr a moderate fire. FoK 
your syrup, take three pojmds of sugar, and one quart of 
* * water 



DisTiitiafG, ice. 

Water. For the tincture, takehaHVan 
and a quartern ok" boiling-hot water* 


OttjL 


Receipt for the superfir*e White Irish tTsguttiaugfa 


For. this, you proceed according to the foregoing re- 
*'tipt, both as to the liquor and syrup; but as it is not to 
. he,tinctured*s you. ptit all the saffron, namely, an ounce, 

/ into the still. 'i ’ + _ 

/ 4 • 

\ 

To mah't the Dantzic Aqma-vitee. 

T m^.yrm distil of the test fresh white wine. To one 
quart of aqua-^ftae yotf use four quarts of wine*; so that, for 
eight quarts, you must haye eight gallons. You may give 
the flavour of any thing you have a mind, by distilling 
it together with the wine, adding as much again to this to 
what you do to other liquors of the same quantity. 


„ Of Simple Waters 

Tf,e simple waters, such as are extractedfrom orange- # 
blossoms, or lavender, add other aromatic plants, are very 
valuable; since by them we may give their respective fla¬ 
vor to other liquors arid thjngs, and by that means save" 

* abundance of labour, pains, jpid expence. • • 

The simple waters of orange, lemoi-peel, andf others, 
are not 6nly used by perfumers, but they are also of great 
use in the kitchen, for r< n|iking of ragoats. There arc ex¬ 
cellent waters distilled from thyme, sage, chervil, parsley, 
snrai£ and other kitchen-herbs, which retain their natu- 
fal flavourj^gnd supply-the want of them in the winter sea¬ 
son. * ' * * •* * b * 

We know, by experience, that distilled waters of spaces 
J^ve more odour ancWol^tile tssence than*the spices them¬ 
selves ; for the distillation frees them from ths- gross parts, 
wot.. ix, » and 
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agg % suMrfii|e spirit le tfieieby extracted,' whereof two or 
three drfps, according to the quantity of tnoat, or sauce to 
be seasoned, wil^ b# of more effect than the seasoning it 
with a larger quantity of the spice itself. The spirit of 
spied is* principally useful in sa'uces and meats that arc of 
a transparent and clear nature, which, by the solid spices, 
a>e rendered thick and*obscure. 

i I 

YoR distil prange-blossoms and lily whole ^ but the vest „ 
of the*blossoms you bruise, before yoil jiistil them. 

With icspect to the waters that ary brought ovi r with 
the quintessence, they will be of great* use and benefit for 
liquors. r ' • c 

If you dfstil simple*waters fr&m Switzer wountUhcjps, * 
you must leayc thsm whgle i but such as ai\*gathered here 
must be cut small, in order to raise the phlegm, or water 
that contains the virtue of those herbs, ewith more ease. * 

Physical-herbs, as chervil, cresses, borage, phntane, 
and others, you bruise before distillation, for the same 
purpose. • * 

If you distil simpjq nut-water, you take the nuts four¬ 
teen dafs'SSrforc thpy arc ripe enough* to cat, and alter 
having stamptthem, you distil them over a large hre. t 
* Thus you may, from most predictions of the earth, as 
blossoms, fruits, plants, &c. extract, or instil, simple 
waters to perfection. ' » 


Of Ilatijia. 


Of Bed Ittitijia, Oitd the Ingrlfimts fur making it. 

Rati fia is a liquor much in vogue. To maki! "ed 
ratify, # most of the red frurits arc proper—as jnorel and «. 
black cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, mul¬ 
berries, and thclike. f 

ThSre are thr$q sorts of rajifia, the dry, and\^ 

.the jponimohj eacli of tkera is rna&e of the above tfruits, 

which,, 
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which, in making your ratifia, you must chooseiin their 
prime of ripeness, and of a pleasant fia^TOur. Tire black 
cherries must be full ripe, as the juice is chiefiy for colour* 
ing your ratifia \ the sweeter this cherry, the those? it will 
lessen the expence of sugar to sweeten your ratifia* 

The currants must be full ripe, and transparent; they 
, muftt be tresfc^gathored, and directly used. 

The strawberrieJ^ and raspberries must likewise be used, 
when full ripe, and \ be well coloured. » 




Re tap t for the Fine Ratifia of Red Ft nits. 


Take the fr-ufts of cherries, strawberries, currants, mul¬ 
berries, See. bruise and infpse them over night; then press 
the liquor or juice, and add, according to the quan¬ 
tity thereof, some sugar; that being dissolved, pour it 
through ..the filtering bag; when you find it clear, then 
put the brandy to it. The raspberries give/ the ratifia a 
ftntj flavour, which is heightened by, iiic spices, which 
must he prepared iw the following manner: 

r l’akc, to one quart of brandy, four times as much cin¬ 
namon as mace, and for? times as much mace as cloves; 
distil these with brandv, and, as soon as distilled, mix with 


you* ratifia, and make ’it as strong as you think proper; 
• after which, put it up in a cellar. ,The rule 5or the quan¬ 
tity of brandy isj two quarts of juieg to one quart of 
brandv. ' 


* r j 

Receipt for a fine qnd dry Ratifia. 


•Take tq^rel cherries, and &iwants, of each thirty 
pounds; dhouttchpounds^ofinulbenlei, andsev£npounds 
of strawberries, well picked and bruised ; let this mixtyjre 
sjdfnd one night, but c/ larger, lest it should begin to fer¬ 
ment; yAutlien press out the juiee, J and measure it, add¬ 
ing, to each quart, ^hree ounces’of sugar; when this is 

io 2 dissolved^ 

» 



0 


strain it 


I 
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dttsoived^trafn it tlirdligh a filtering bag: if your juice is 
clear, anl you have twenty quarts, then'put to it twelve 
quarts ami one qua rt'em of brandy, namely, one-fourth 
part more*than to the sweet*ratifia. 

The Common ratifia is mad e of currants and black cher¬ 
ries, which you bruis$, and let stand for three days before 
, ytfu press them, so as* they may ferment, and by that ^ 
means' grow something strong: of brai^ly y?.i use but* a: . 
gatiall quantity to this mixtunp ; merely Ao mu«h as is re¬ 
quisite t(f presene the juice. I 

After it has fermented, strain ft through your filtering 
fyig; put in your sugar, fill c your cask*, and put fit up in t 
your cellar. • , 

The common ratifia ill, with a£o,* lo&r the pleasant 
flavour and vivacity of the colour, which are the principal 
qualities. To rectify this, when yyu pbreeive it begins Ifc* 
fret, put. according to the quantity, some brandy to it; 
which will prevent the ferment, and preserve the rutifia. 

If you have 'a stock of ratifia at the,time the fruit is 
ripe, take, of the sor/ of fruh you made use of before*, 
adding lialF^e quaKtity of black chertics, and r half the 
quantity of brandy; this will restore the colour am] the 
strength. When, for example, yVju haw 4 fortv quarts of 
old ratifia remaining, you must add ten quarts of the pre¬ 
paration as directed, and your old ratifia will, in eight 
days’dime, hare the same quality as the new. 

< 

<< 

t , Of the White p&tifia. 

As red fruits arc the principals of red ratifia, so are the 

white fruits the principal ingredients of the white ratlin, 

or*JB» k is otherwise called,* ratifiet , because thfre liquors * 

are made without dfetfUation, infusion 1 and filiation;. f 

when, on the contrary, those that are extracted or dis¬ 
cs ' a V 0C 

tilled, go under tfee appellation of ( wa\?r or sphit. \ 

The. several sorts of’ white ratifia are the mu8cate.ll a 

, ratifia;. 
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eaiifia; the ratifia of quinces, tlie nut ritifuV and the 
ratifia of the several sorts of white plumbs, particularly 
the white-gage. * » * 

The muscatella ratifia is # one of the best, and most in 
vogue; to make it, we must choose thoroughfy rife mus- 
catella-grapes that have not been long cut. If any of the , 

# berries are- corrupt, you must clear them away, and only , 

# piik such a>arc titoroughly ripe and sound, putting them 
into,a vessel in WAich they c fc crushed and bruised*; the® 
putting them into\a white cloth, press all the Juice out 
of tlicm. this being done, filter it through your filter- 

# ing bag. > As soon Is it is gone through, put in your suga«; 
tlit^t-heiw^tiissolvcd, pour voi®- bremdy, or spirits of wine 
to it. Concerning the spices, v$u will follow the direc¬ 
tion in the following * 

m § » 

receipt: 

If you have twenty quarts of myscatella-juice, tlien 
take five pounds ten ounces of sugar, ten quarts of brandy, 
a^d as much spirits of mace*and nutmeg as yquiljink pro¬ 
per, to make it rich of spice. If yoif willjp^e it sweeter, 
add more sugip: than thq above quantity. , 


r* Of Nut Ratifia. 

, ' » • 

Having gathered your nuts before they* are yipet you 
boil them in water; and, when boiling hot, you take 
them out, and put them in fresh water, # letting them re¬ 
main therein for twenty-four hours; 'after tliis, you pour 
off Ujat, and put fresh water upon them ; thus you shift 
ifctr water, every twenty-four hours, for eight days suc¬ 
cessively then yoti fake out yo&r nuts; stick in sfomc of 
them cloves and slips pf*orange-p£cl| and jnfuse them for 
six weeks in brardyy^fter which time you take oufcyour 
* nuts, or pour off tbt bwmd)*, and dissolfe, in freh water, 
* 7 , sugar 
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ftfaf or caslmade; to th‘is fcyrup'put the brandfjr, and, 
l?ofri beiry^ miced, poifr it Sl^gh your filtering bag, and 
ypljr ratlta of nuts is made. 

< V ' 

« 

, < Receipt for the 'Nut Ratifia . 

Having a thousand nuts prepared, boiled, and stuck 
t jwfth spice, as directed, and put intp a stone jar, three- 
parts full, you fill the rest with brandy j.'Vnd hSvingpoufcd ' 
pff th^ brandy, to ten quarli of that ljquor, dissolve f vc 
pounds fif sugar in ten quarts of watq“, putting it in the 
brandy you have taken from off the nuts: strain it through 
ypur filtering bag, and then put ij. up in bottles. * 




Of the fFaiifia of Quinces. 

To make this ratify, you make choice of the best anJ~ 
finest quinces you can find: they must be ripe and fresh 
gathered; of a yellow colour, without spots. Slaving 
picked them but to your liking, you, v, ith a clean linen 
rag, rub Jjhqm all owf; then «grate them on a grater, to 
the pith ofmqii ; (earc* must be taken 'not to tbuch the 
kernels) your fruit being grated, lpt it ferment for twdnty- 
four hours; then press it in a strong white lipen cloth: 

. pour it through year filtering bag; ami, having dissolved 
tjie sugar therein, pour it into your brandy, and put to it 
the spices^ §*C. c as to othef ratifias. , 

This being done, strain this mixture again through the 
filtering bag ; and t being thus cleared, put it up in bottles, 

4 taking care thfcy be wfcll corked, ahjjl secured with sealing 
wax, or pitch: thus put therp in a cellar, letting tbjem 
stand for two or three year|; for the more age this ratifia' 
has, the more perfect it Will be. * * L 





RECEIPT. 
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RECEIPT- * 


To twenty quarts of juy:e of quinces take six pounds 
and ,a half of sugar, six quarts of brands, J$ur quarts of 
spirits of wine, and as much spirits of spices as you think 

**....•11 _ i ... * •» *•*> 


Iwiil make- it rich. 




jpr ^Another Receipt. 9 

/ Take, to twenty quarts of juicc,^ten quarts of spirits 
of wine,»fifteen potigds of sugar, ten quarts,of brandy, 
and^spuais of spices as much, as ydu think proper. 

Rennet-appf?s, and* the little njuscatel-pcdrs, are very 
fit for making ratifia, in the same manner as that made of 
■■qfcinces; the differ&ncQ, is this, th^t the ratifia made of 
rennet-apples and muscatel-pears is fit to be drank in three 
months*, whereas, that of quinces require? three years 
before it comes t(\ perfection. In the same manner you 
may make ratifias of any sqrt of fruit* that aftprjj^ a plea¬ 
sant flavour from tile juice. * ... r 


j 


Ratifia of Plumbs. 

To make, this ratifia, choose the ripest plumbs you can, 
* find, and such as contain tt\e m«st juice ; gather th?hi in 
a dry and warm ^ay, and, as soon as fathered, crush and 
bruise £hem, and', in a strong linen cloth, press out the 
juice, in which you di:|Mve the sugfer, without putting 
water Jo it. The sugar being melted, add the brandy or 
spirits of wine to it, in such quantity as you think will 
^make it gjfcid, or according to tne'priae it" Is to be sdld fori 
To this ratifia you usc/rfo fyicc, fafec^ise tfyat tvould take 
off the flavour of,JheJrlumb, which, by its odour, excels 
/all the spices you caifusn. You then stftiln it through 1 a ‘ 
filtering’bag; and,jwhen clear, jput it up in bottles, clos- 

f i9S 
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thcmyGar^fuIly with corks and sealing-wax, to prevent 
the evajgorating of the flavour. Thus secured, you put 
them in your a°l^r, r for at least six weeks before you 
drink it. f f 

In this ‘ manner you make ratifias of other sorts of 
jdumbs, among which the green-gage is the finest; care 
being taken they be full ripe, and fit for your purpose. 

; ' r y ; 

r ' An excellent i tatifia of Steeds. 

For this you take six sorts ofi-seeds; viz. anise, fennel, 
angelica, coriander, carrot, 'and kimn&el-seed. To make, 
tie ratifia of these seeds, you must observe 
directions: « r ' 

Put the before-mentioned seeds in a clean earthen or 
Stone vessel, and pour brandy on t^cm 1 ; cork it well, an^T™" 
shake the infusion, once in eight days, well about, repeat¬ 
ing it for six weeks successively; after which time, pour 
it through adikir sieve: dissolve sugar,,in brandy that is 
separate from your infusion, without water; stir it about, 
every dayT'&ll the sygur is melted: in" the mean while, 
keep the vessel closed up, to prevent the evaporation of 
*the volatile spirits. The sugar being dissolved, mix it 
with the infusion, and pour it through your filtering bag. 
If you will have this ratifia of a'reddish tincture, you 
hjake.it of damask-roses,, 


» 


If 


RECEIPT 

* ■ * p • 

Take, to twenty quarts of ratifia, twenty quatfs of 
brandy, six ounces of anise-seed, six ounces of fennel 
scedf rise ounces of coriander-seed, ^hree ounces^/ ange¬ 
lica, three ounces oft Carrot, arid sift ounces of kimmcl- 
see*$. Observe you keep some bran^r btyrk from the infu¬ 
sion, lo disiolve.ycur sugar in.* f 
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Of essential Oils. m t 

jl 

The oils we now are treating of are the bastfs of per¬ 
fumes, from the almond, ben-nut;* filbert and hazel-nut. 
‘We shall first give some account of these fruits, and then 
«^licw how to extract ^Jie oils from them. 

The almond is^ie fruit of a tree well known by the 
nams» of the almctad-tree; t'/e fruit is in the beginning* 
fj^Cen and woolly, \hich contains its seed in a shell: on 
^somc of these trees it is svtfeet, and on others bitter. 
j T he ben-nut-tree growg in Arabia: the keipel of tho 
nut iB-tMMMMfy the perfumers, to extfact an oil from. Of 
itself it has no* smell, hut is verv \scll qualified to receive 
any odour wc have a mind»to give it, and retain that virtue 
•along time. T he perfumers mix thjs oil among their po¬ 
matums, and it is excellent in clearing the face from spots 
and freckles. The distillers make an cy’l from these nuts, 
to mix with odoriferous essences. 

•The filbert and hazel are y) well known as l,q„*qecd no 
description: the ofl is made use of for ^doriferous es¬ 
sence;*. „ 4 

To make the oil, we* break the shell of the nut, and 
taking out the kernel, grind or bruise them in pieces; we 
tiled put them in a strong lirven cloth under the press, and, 
press out the oil,, without the help of fire. *If you.flo it 
by fire, ^you put the kernels bruised ii/to a pan over the 
lire ; and when you find them sufficiently hot, and the oil 
begins to disyjl from t^n, you put tllbm-, wr&pt up in a 
cloth, junder the press, and proceed as above. 


j/fal’erfume foJthe.Hair, frjpi Blossoms. 

To make this oik orJ^seijce, you must be provided with 
f \ box of tin, aboutjfone* fool ai$d a half square on each 
side, and about oiy foot high; pne side whereof must be 

.*» provide 
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a slider* so as to open or shut at pleasure: 
the top £ of this box,. which is about £he middle of its 
height, has liketvi^e a plate of tin, with small holes in it, 
close to qne another. If yt)u intend to make several kinds 
of essences, ypu must be provided with several, such 
boxes. 

T £ 

« You then take a ifcw cotton doth, which, being laid 
four-fold together, may cover the infcido of ycu box. Your, 
cloth being folded, dip it ii\ ben or nVl-oil, and lay,it on 
the plate within the box. r ' 

Now, in prdcr to perfume the oils that are in the cloth, 
you may use what‘blossoms you please, that have an, 
agreeable odour as the jonquil, the Spanish,jagRags/ne, 
the little jessamine, th^ lily, the tuberose*' 1 the pink, the 
orange-blossom, the lily of the valley. 

Having pitched upon a blossom, and gathered it fresfTT" 
you lay the same upon the cloth with oil, covering it all 
over. Then take another cloth, oiled in the same manner, 
and lay it on‘the blossoms, and let it thus remain for 
twenty-fqur hours; „ then you take off the upper cloth, 
and put ‘Urft&hei^ layer of blossoms on the formers repeat¬ 
ing it in the slftne manner, every day, for eight os ten 
‘days together. c 

The oii that drops through the holes is at first' perfumed, 
which you put up in a flask. After which, you lay both 
the qily clothe, with the, blossoms between them, under 
the prbss, 1 arid press^out ail the oil contained in them, and 
put it to the rest in your bottle or flask, which you let 
* stand for some time to settle, ahd c then decant off the 
clear, into another flask; thus yoii'r essence will be rpady. 
Besides the above oils, you may, for want of them, mkke. 
use of *weet oil of olives,* which wi(l .answer youv^purpose 
nearly the. same as thi ethers. - * y ■ <> 
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Perfumed Essence , /or /Ae Hair, whichfaextractedfrem 


Sweet-a Immifds. * 


;•# 


The almonds, being deprived ,of their oily, suhstance 
by drying, are reduced to a powder, whereof is made & 
.qiastc, which is used for washing hands, and is called 
*by tlie perfumers, the»/V0t>c?jcc paste of Almonds. • 

In preparing this* paste, y>u take prepared sjveet- 
almjsifds, which you beat in a mortar to a fine powder, * 
ytiing it through a'fine hair sieve; wliat remains, you 
rpound again, and nu^kc all to a,very fine powder. 

You then must be provided with ope or more'tin boxes’ 
in theYbrrn'an^hape pf those Mentioned in tl^e foregoing 
article. Upon the plate with the'holes in it you lay your 
blossoms intended §jr the paste, covering the same all 
over; then strew on them a layer* of your powder of 
almonds j then, covering your box close, you let it stand 
for the space of twenty-four hours. * * , 

, After which, yoif take out tlic blossoms, with the pow¬ 
dered almonds, and„put then/into the^ sieve, i&cf search¬ 
ing them through it, you separate the ponder from the 
blossoms. This done, yrju proceed again as before, put¬ 
ting the powder over a fresh layer of blossoms, letting 
thenj stand again for twenty-four hours: this you repeat 
.for eight days together; which time being pxpired, ,you c 
put your aimond-powder into ’a new strong linen doth? un¬ 
der the press, andJiaving skrewed down the same, you let 
it stand for about fliree h^yrs, and the oil will empty itself, 
from it, andj*e coropleatfy perfumed ; this you put up in 
a viah or ^ny other glass utensil, dosing it well, and let- 
Jjng*it stand for some /me to settle; then pour ojf the 
clear into,pother vial. /flys the rfjethod msde use of 

for the essence from Swlct-almonds, fin: the hair. 

Oonccrnin^tlic pasUjfyou Have no needed fling it awfby, 
^Ut, when dry, put Jx ipfb a mortaif add reduce it again 

/ '-t • into 
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intb a powder ;*put the same Into stone jars, close cover¬ 
ed, to prevent the effluvia of the odour from dissipating. 
When your dotigh is thoroughly dry, it is compleat, and 
will retain its volatile odoiflr: t you may sell it for Provence 
^astef * ' * 

What is here advanced concerning the oils and essences 
ibr perfumes, has no'rdation to what has been said con¬ 
cerning oranges and other peeling-fruftc, thsfl’ afford avich 
r quintessence for perfuming‘oils. Yoiy have had sufl| r ient 
instruction how to proceed with then? 


4rvr 


«. Of Syrups. m _ 

■ 4 t ' ^ r f • 4 

Haw to make the Syrifp of Maidenhair , called Capillain. 


It is a matter of consequence (or d distiller to learn Chs-* 
making of syrups, since he may frequently reap much bc- 
•uefit by his knowledge. * 

The most Useful syrups are those that have a pleasant 
and delicious flavour; those of the contrary belong to .the 
apothecaries. Amang the former, the syrup ef maiden¬ 
hair has of lat&been in great esteem, and is frequently, in 
the summer-season, called for by gentlemen at the cofft e- 
houses. 

Having made choice of a quantity of maidenhair, *vou 
put it with water into a kettle to boil; when you see your 
infus?on*of an amber-colour, and the herb has had a suf¬ 
ficient decoction, then pour it through a sieve, and let 
the maidenhair* drop out. Tbe^ipcan wh^e, clean the 
kettle, and put into it your suga/-, together wiih the water 
th£ maidenhair was infused fn. Put the kettle o \ tfiC^re, 

aTHs^melted ^ then put in the whites'" 
ef you have bought to a froth with a 
water writh tVcm. Your sugar and 
rt of riie wh|#sy/ eggs into it, wait-^ 

, bnd hangs fp til * eggs, wh&h then' 

1 J swim 


stirring the sugar trll 
f^tggV'iMeh befifc 
iisk, and a little 
'boiling, put pa; 
$% the* froth rises 


i 
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swim on the surface; then scum your syruft; this done, 
put more of your whites of eggs, prepared as before, info 
the syrup, till it yields no more froth? apd»is quite dear: 
in this manner you scum it ? anc> let it boil, till it f thickcnS 
, to the substance of treacle:* whefi^your syrup* b roiled 
enough, you pour it-through a hair sTpve into some earthen 
JJjjtSSiil, and let it cool, and then put it tip in flasks,or bottles# 
Thi* is the tro* maD/fei* of making the Syrup of Maiden¬ 
hair*. . y » 

# ’ r 

V Of Orgeat, or Almond-syrup. 

This is* a syrup viry much in vogue, and is in many, 
^nous4*^heUU»>«;ore esteem*than thevpaste, which requires 
abundance of JJboui- hid pains irj^thc making. For al¬ 
though the paste is, in some, degree, preferable to the syrup, 
the latter is move' commodious for use, and retains its 
virtue much longer ; indeed the paste, wh£n it grows old, 
becomes dry and sour: besides, you are obliged to sift it 
through a hair sieve, when you make your orgeat, or strain 
ii through a cloth before you drink it; .when, on |he con¬ 
trary, taking a cei tsiin quantity of the* syrup, <tnd'mixing 
it with clear water, your orgeat is reatjyf' and fit to be 
drunk. $ 

To make the syrup, you take Provencc-almonJs, that 
are lfot above a year old, fresh opened: you may know 
*thcin by their colour; for when £r$sb, they aac commonly r 
more plump, smooth, and not much pitted or scarrfed.’ 

In the*next plact, you take, to each pound of sweet- 
almonds, two ces of %hg* bitter. TJiesfe almonds yon 
put into a v^sel or pan, paining on them boiling hot water, 
inofuer t/blanch, or take thehrown skin off them* when 


m»r 

H&Janc 


anched,«ou put tb<em,jone after another, in fresh v{atnf; 


when ymOfeve done 


them* ffiem, && of the 


* Sonic people flavoured abdve^vrith orange-powers ; and ofliers 
imitate COjpillairc withjDranjj^-flowtr* Ifone* Ed. 

— : : * " ! ’ h?esh 
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fresh Vater, ahd pound them in a moiUr v then on a smooth 
»bne w<frk them fuither with a rowling pin, adding, by de¬ 
grees, a little wateV to then^ as you do in making of dough: 
tins will prevent your alnjonds burning to oil. Your dough 
or paste being thus fyS ready, thin the same with a little 
water, strain it threfugh a hair sieve, pressing it hard*-ia 
order to biing out the substance; and a? then} may icmairt 
much in your paste, thin i| a second time, and, if iequi- 
site, a third time, so as to leave no gc/od remaining 't, 
obseiving that every time you add but/a little watei, that so 
the milky liquor maybe thi^kci. W ben this is done, you 
make your syrup of pure watei a«d sugar, whic h you boil till ■ 
it begins to candy , you thert put in tl^e njUk^Alie almonds, 
letting it boif together, &nd siiiring it well at the Inst boil¬ 
ing : when y ou perceive your sy ruf> to he of a propci c onsis*- a 
encc, take it olFthe file, and set it*to cool, stining it, to 
pi event its iising too much. When cold, put it, thus stming 
it about, into a|elly*pot, or earthen \cssel. If s our y iup is 
to have the smell of orange-blossoms, iluTh put 10 it some of 
the distiybd^water: "thus you may give it what scent yo 

will, with any Qthcr‘of the sweet-scented walus* 

* 

\ 

o 

Hueiptfer four Quarts of Otgeat- s y i up. 

• lr 

< Take seven pounds of sugar, one pound of o\vect-aI~ 
mon'd^ tjvo ounces of Bitter-almonds, gj foui ounces of 
apricot-kemcls, (beEausc they are not sq blttu as the al- 
® on <*s.) • , * h v 

In putting your swfeet-sccntcd^to to thc^viup, you 
may use your own discietion., 

• • t * * \ • • 

• t Of^Sj/trup if 1 * r> 

Tims syrup is as much in vogue the fmmjpr ; and is, 
in many houses aifd fam^ies, dfced as alt'oling liquor, To 
mak$ this syrup good and you usi suUv lemons as 
* » \ have 
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have a pretty thick peel, they mutft be clear nottt green 
H»pot«, yet not thoroughly yellow: if they are txwj greerf, 
they are hot so juicy; the juice is teft) emir, and net so 
good as When lipe; if too yellow, the syrup will be too 
sweet, not clear, nor have the ^eeable tart ffavobr, in 
which the delicacy of this fruit comets. You peel the 
ouicrfaid rind of the lemons, and bo 1 !! then* in water, and 
pouij the deesrtion *h 1 :ough a hair sie\c, then yoil bo ; l 
yout syiup till you'find it tai&y. You make this <)i up , 
wta* the watei younpcelings were boiled ii. Tlffc m^an 
/mile your syiup is pS^pariag, squeeze }Oiu lemons, and 
i leai the jyicc thiougli a filtciiil|-bag Your svrup being* 
"■feudy jtakc itju£j.hc fiir*, pour Votlr juke gentlv to it, and 
stir it well togir^ttei, Aftu this is d<yit, la it cool, and put 
it up tor use, in glasses, 01 farthen-waie. lor want of It- 
^mn«s, vou may use ations, and puxecd, in c\eu u»pcet, 
as diiccted above. Observe that the juice is not to be put 
into the *yiup till it has done boiling, anjl is t<u- cn off the 
foe. 

i, 

^ Jiurjpt forJtmr Quarts of Lett vn-yiuff. 

Yot* make y®or decoction, like that o i.d t ? u», 

^ou think propci. take die outside peeling oi the fu a, 
with Jour tjuaits and aquaitt'rn of watd, «nd se\c i j outoi-* 
j»f sugat, and when your svrup begins to cand}, take i: off 
the fire, and put in/o it one quaithf Uic juice of icnxnf, 
or citron^ Ihe quantity of lemons 01* citrons cannot be 
we'll determinedpbecause ^oine fruit yields moic, and ano- 
thc r less. 


This s* 


m 

Of ihe Syrup of Currants. 

' 'i * l • 

is 'made JPo^upply the^want of ihat fiutt, 
which continues not abcJctwo months in a y*ear fit for the 
use of its admirers, tihfr&m d a great delicaay in its cooling 
Jtnd pleasant flavour, f * . * 

4 To 
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acwnjplish thcs, yofc take currants when in tlicit 


full ripe; these you 


; wes? 


out thejuice of ^hecu; and, through a stroagdjMn cloth. 


strain it into an earthen* pan; you afterward clear it 
through a‘ filtermg-bag^nd, According to the quantity of 
juice, you add as much water to it: after which, you put 
your sugar into the mixture, and clarify both over the-fire.--; 
But if you make use of cassanade, then yoy^prepare vour 
t syrup first in pure water, knd clarify*'it tlioryuglily before 
you put the juice to it r s '\ 

This is the manner, and the right jhethod of making tin. 
^yrup of currants; £nd although tn<? instruction is short, 
yet there is nothing omitted. ‘It must be made with great- 
attention, md according to these rulcs.prot\ 7 pbcd, else you 
will miscarry in your labour. 


f c 

t i 

Receipt for four Quarts of Syrup of Currants . 

r 

Take setfefi pounds of sugar, two quarts and a hair of 
water, and two quarts of currant-]uice : after which, rh 

o < * tf 

rify your syrup with the white of eggs: as usual, 


Of Syrup of fiioh ts. 

Of all the blossoms fit for making of syrups, none ‘is in 
more esteem, and more made use of, than the violet 

$ I ■ f # ^ 

Hie syrup made oft this blossom has its own property, with 
respect to its beautiful tincture, of whidi all others from 
their own quality fall short; it retains no't\nly its natural 
colour, but likewise the agreeable devour an& smell, and 
is made use of on many occasions in medicine :-Vt is very, 
difficult to make. ,, ■ ( V 1 c , '"' v - 

'Wm gather your In tk^Atginnirig of^urre spring, 
wbkh% the best time: yen make choice of Single ones for 
thpt purpose; tlu. double ones are o^fcv*fit to Extract their ^ 
colour. Gather them la the ^varmesevand dfiest^ime.of v 

& —r* V tire 
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the day ; and, after you tfcve depawrtil Jhf> 

them, put tfife leaves of *tefr Watcr» 

in a pipkin Unit stand* npoa. hot embqrs* Wm not 
to let the infusion hoik ffiMl ^bft colour will |if* green; 
therefore, you must tail* |htrt|2jta|Caie to letpntttdfire he 
mpddrate. \ ' 

. Vbtir infusion being m o de , il hat "been directid»' S lt aia 
St through aq$ve; having boiled your synjgi 1#h«»df 

to candy, you take it off #»#*, and let it run tiuwmgh s 
si^ -o’ which you hdd over the pm with the tnfitttip* Am** 
/hey may be hath n^pt tytyftitot: whencoohyou put it 
up in jelljr-pots, or g)»W Tate pastMarteeht^B lying 
'be put in wh ^st the i nfusion is 
"S ^ • 

a Receipt for four Snarls qf Syrup if Fields. 

Yake seven pounds' of sugar, f&ur quarts of water, 
tin :c or four eggs (for clarifying,) and two pounds of 
violets, to produce only one quart of ddcoctioo. The sy* 
^up/vauld' not be "of a body sufficient to withstand a f£r- 

ihJt, if it were thipner. ** * * 

« • 

A ' * ' 

n Of Sfmps in general. 

T&z several syrups* whereof we haws communicated 
the receipts, are sufficient * to qualify $uch as havp a * 
mind to prepare or make any other, observing the "rules 
given to* each particular sort. The orgeate syrup is a ge«* 
neral instructio^o such l^*cnake them qf Ule nut kind, and 
of cooling J^nels or sec#; the syrup of Maidenhair is# 
rule to* a# as make them of herbs. The syrup of cur* 
atfnts teqjbes the qaapra of making syrups of aty sed 
fruits, as*m# mcdhcgffyiM thorite; and 

the lcmon-9yrup informptnem, how to proceed with making 
the same of guch Wm*sl9 the Bergamot, the otdra, bud 
* vo*., Jtt* # * »n » Porta* 






•M have a method 

andaileaf j^{Qooe#^-> t«.k ”V « K i • 
I#f0^^par»^i«|3^^of white blossoms, you- make 
.a».j«fu«po, or a do?t*c*kpf that is, you hike your blos¬ 
soms, O boii them in wraps,afid, -havingpoured the said 
decoction or infusioi^fhrough a sieve, you make yourasyrup 
by the Motion q£.9&$k& u 

- If,you :f»aat to. extract <the notate#, from/ftertain bios- 
soms^ theU|pu follow tbtY-method set down concerning 
violets.^Tlieymaust be infused Over hot embers, ora\io. 
•derateHie m*ia,4ti3tictefr> be observed, if yo\ 


vilbfiM^^hesiMoura«&odour: «. 

When you make sjiiups of dertain roots-tfcat are groped 
for medical ^ises, you scrape and wash thefd clean ; splk 
them asunder, and let fiiem boil. The liquor wherein t lie y 
are boiled will serve for your syrup. - , 

There is no certaid rule to be given for making the af¬ 
ferent sorts of syrups ; some make use of more, other. of 
less, ingredients ^practice will soon inform any perse ?-1 of 
judgment how to prqeeetKa his choice of the quantity,-/ ! 
of the timd of infusing or boiling then?. J 


i. 

Of Infusidns. 


. Tsfusions;; (with which we shail concluck this subject l. ; 

1 havf been treated of iq several -foregoing receipts .* they 
were*mftdc use offutfort the distilling of liquors was well 
known, and commonly done in spirits of wine, which me¬ 
thod is siiikobsfcrvqji by many pt+jde: anh^altliough di\iil¬ 
lation is far preferable to yet the Th<^r ought to 

he well known and practised* on several account^ first, f<» 
th* Satisfaction of sughastasc $ion*agai» ,t distilie*K^ 

liquors, wlgo have action, igotdr over the 

helm is destructive to health >-**2Sy, as it is an essential 
parfbetaaging to. the art of digtilli affWSdly, a%ifcis a means 

«. * ^ Aa' « fof^ 
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N aiSUlhng a*e to »fc had wjuad, ippm we may 

perform all that, without app*ataMNiaff which 

we cannot* draw over* the hehq, whew* of newfeasity, re¬ 
course to infusion must he m4-» Wv 5 * * * t 

Bjf infusion we understand A ijbgeping of any kinds ( 
^of y urugs,^oots, leaves, ‘In d&me liquor proper to 1 
dr*w out tHhirvittuSs! » * * 

There are several infindons^nade for syrups, and»medj- % 
c-vnes in water; some Ate made in wine; etfaeav are in- 
r fused in brandy, an ^spirits of wine, for strong liquors and. 

idtifias. m * + 9 * , 

^ The yjgiedifiatadtre put tftto a Vessel that can he well c o- 
"Veied and enJhsed*. They are either pulverized, cut, or 
fcft whole, in the same manner as though they were to be 
drilled, they are eontinued in infusion for fourteen days, 
a month, six weeks, or two months, and shook, about every 
tw ■>jit three day s t whereupon^ the liqjjdd is gently poured 
ofr\he iijgfcdient^and then mixed with the syrups pre- 
S*^§yior iliatpurpOft^phy filteitfl§ through the filtering-hag. 
nhc infusion of spices will )ae performed in flight days; 
^/JUicrf, for extracting of colours from Jtiossoms, requiie t 
•only twent) -four hours# The aromatic herbs are infused 
in brandy. ' 

Formerly, infusions*Were let in thd sun*, others put ( 
them over a fire, not knowing that the fir<? is too strong, 
and liable to give 1 the infusion a disagnebabie flavour, and 
diminish the spirits. The fight method for making in¬ 
fusions is to northern iji^eel places, except it n for extract¬ 
ing the terrors out of bld&ohis; We have given sufficient 
receipts,thereby the practifoftiers may avoid the wrong 
^InethodAnade me of byffixb afknovq no better. * 1 

. * H** * *■“ 
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A NGLING, amoeg Sportsmen* w art ■of catc/hW 
fish with ab^it, hoc®? *d I&6 attached to a jPu, >’ 
Toi.” ' 1 > , . ‘ ■ ' 

One of Ibe rate material parts of an angler’s business, « 
to attract ami lore the fish to a convenient spot for angling. 
This be may do, In standing waters, by llu owing in 
fcf*werVgmin$tf iltepped wwn» led the like: but*the 
* chief dd&eukyh in defcp *frfd tivm and brooks. The 
best method, in fr»*n g$*» tin hox# with a cover, 

capable of holding**** number bf worms, which*may be 
allowed to erswfenfeet boles bmdpfarit Jkwieter through 
every part of it. Wft Ifcufon W%?bt it m»y\f sunk, and 
be drawn back agaixv Ot n pack-thread purposely 

affiied to it. Probably,-if* fiib bapienlifui whert 1 the boaS 
Is thrown tin, the ^ngfer’s sp'jgfwiJl sOon OuiSnmence, 
otherwise, a pike may be sif ; ,>o3fctol on the spot. Bait a 
hod&, therefore,^properly fqr hinv^nd remove him, if 
possible from the place. Should' yoiX remove hiAi, your v 
• 4 ""» I plan 
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plan wiU aucctcil, and you/ tmf fotow in* yftur baited 
and line a little beyond ti*,c&0 8cn spot, running 
down the stream* and passing a sbort,wy> over if; when 
you are again to return as before. Let the angler be pro* 
perly screened from view, iUvkj^he shd facing him, that 
his $jfa<ft>w may be thrown behind, fb the earth* 

When)tejfo is used for a halt* it should he wfofoMrith « 
little cottonhoool, add rubbed over with honby^*son» 
anoint it with butted to feOep i£ as they suppose, firmer off^ 
the hook. The eyes of any fish that is caught, make an 
i xcellent sort of baiter almost any other kind of fish. 

The b<^t way of astng ajgyts dowh the stream, but no| 
■^up* Tf amrh>A for, the for Mood not’ be thrown 

"^bovc foui oiJftve times in the some place, for they will 
size it in that time, or n<gt stir at alt 
Vjhoosc a place, If angling in a pond, where cattle are 
accustomed to drink. 

ypease v our hoo k should gpt affixed "to a stump, *or be 
eni'ingled -hTthc ^yeds, you may eeMliJy*release it by a 
^/rfyrtead, somewfiat-heavyr^aboiit, two inches in dia- 
hjetci, and fastened to a pack-thread,, wh|ch feeing gently 
'JWs/cl over the line, will be guided tojhe hook, and be 

* dexterously twitched frQjfr its hold. 

Hsh do not like to be disturbed by wind and weather, 
width is the reason Why they are usually found in deep 

• water. * $ • , 

Sluices and miJI-dams are favourably pieces for ahgling 
at, (bUt on this we shall be more particular* tjnder the se- 




From A^fil to Octol 
for the fi/h will not rea 
ther. l^e best time 
from Hyfeefi* thfe after; 
ing, from three till ok 
r with a warm but ftura 
’little s£ort. A gjfete 




e| is foe choicest scason.for angling. 
Sly bite fo cold and stormy wea* 
gf the. day is. generally speaking, 
bp^foismps^t or, in* the mom* 
e. Southerly winds are the best, 
ing foiy: the easterly winds ffifog 
Ufafi after a shower, |s of great 
y * service, 
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service, by troubling the water. In summer, a cool day is 
best | but in winter, a warm day, A Cloudy day, aft£Fh 
blight nfoon-light^^, Wally brings excellent sport, as 
the d° not like to pcm# after food at moon-light, and 
, are, therdoie, hqngr^^d snappish on the fallowing 
| diy. jF \ 

« We' shah near proceed fo lay before the j/ader rody 
brief rules * as wiH suffice for ah indfeSuctiocR leaving <he 
^ rest te be oupfdfod by practice and experience* 



ANGLING IS PERFORMED BY^MEANS 01' RODS, f 
LINES, HOOKS, FLOATS, AND BAITS I 

1 

4 Of Rods. * * 

* ■ t ) 

Fishing-Rods, «which are poles and~w\*a^s to w'y^h 

the lines are*’listened, at^of seveud/soits. 1. v >jt^er T 
or trolling-rod, whisk has a ring aFtbe end of the lod/'i^ 
the line'to 1 pass through when it runs off a iCcl. 2. 
t whipper, or whijping-rod, a top v rod, that «is weak in th«* 
middle, and top heavey, but all fiender and fine. 3^ A 
dropper, which is a strong lod, pnd very light. 4. A 
snapper. Or snap-rod, which is a strong pole, particularly 
used*for takffig the pifae. 5. A bottonj-rod, being the 
same as the dropper," but Somewhat more pliable^ 6. A 
sniggling Or proking stick; which is a foit^d stick, having 
a short strong line/* with a nefaia, baitea\vitli a lobe 
worm this is only for eels 1^ theif boles. ^. . 

Here follows a useful dbscriptioh of the mannelof 

* ^ ^ of *- 

* Those Who ^ish toASstfefr ekbonM&woti the study of Angling, 
nmst apply to Sir John I&WkfcMft editidJ^ofJfeaae Walton’s Ang¬ 
lings m 8vdU~J&T. § * \ * 

. I # \ * 

Making 
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, Making jQjf j^kiggigfjjgif, w 1 

1 rtf finest kinds of wop4Hfc* &£* 'pfespdi»1«fe the ha* 
ich brak-thort atad White-th<*r^%l^%^ W gathered y* 
about me end of December, wfteft^jhe hip it gjWwf dpwhl ^ 
and pioj^iv condensed? With a'haifkiil ctet^off «u\’ 
tlife twigs and kiuM% White'the d tod vis yet green, teM 
c rrape off the bark’ from the ftattk and whitefcibor*, "WMk 
the back of your knife, but the bask of the hazol must A 
k ft on Having fha^ for prepaid jour wood) place it fit 
a chuniws -corner, Avhere a cdhstmft fire is kept, and tffe^re 
Ifit it y<pjifl 4et. rt l c space ef a a week. When it Is suffici¬ 

ently dried, ^ub thosfe parts from,which you cut the twigs 
vmd knots with a sand-stone or a'fine fife, til] you have 
pade the whole s&ioofh and even. # You must he particu- 
ihiiv caicful that the pieces aic perfectly straight, and, if 
t») H should-*©*. be so natuiaiiy, thf^mav be made so by 
1 tf mg-tlicm fortsome time oyer a slow dhaicoal hro, and 
m^mg them aftc.wafds in # amicfe,boaKl with Jholes in it, 
in h as*ve see incite cane-shops:/be sevenft joints, ahm, 
u*t be made to tilly f exactly with «§yh olhei. The iod 
is' usually foimed of* three joints, distinguished by the 
n uncs of the but or stock (which is the largest, and is held * 
m the hand) the nuddlc-piete and the top * the length of* 
the rod dtperwjs wholly upon that of the line, hut,I com¬ 
ment v use one of which the three joints aredUth* about n\ 
\ uci long, awf nUv,^consequently be concealed unddi my f 
cot whendTatn so yufined. Witlua tod o£ tliis size I can 
tiny v sfn deliver a 4ne twehe oi fo itv.cn yaids long, 

\\ lncl/is a sufficient length tor the New Ui>er, oi any othei 
mu Jjf which 1 hylfreicaotvledgy. The jbints* must be 
fitted to c u h othor /jgrthg puftdoOsiy cut fas that purpose, ' 
the but to the t of about 4hree incfies, and the otlier 
two ( cacT{ piopoteionably kss, from the smalk st end, an$ 1 
they must be fajKened Kjferfh er With Slioemakci ’& wax, and 




then 
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then tied! &ttz with thaead doubly waxe^i with the same, 
or, if in the winter, with good bees-wax; rejnemb*ftng“‘ 
that the thread ^hjch>fastens the but to the middle-piece, 
must be stronger in prQpwjpop than the rest. To tbt, end 
i .of din top-joint Ata pipgp^f w&e whak-beae, wtyfch you 

? ®H»t hind to It with Afe «Jkf waged as above. Irjtead of 
a,loop of hair# use ope of bt*ss wile, and youawill then#, 
never be in danger of your lino toothing ft<Sxn the rod. 
According to the length of the line you* Ash with, youi iod 
bsust be c either more or k«s toper. Besides the woods 
mentioned $1 the beginning of this aiocle, hawthorn and 
din (the young shoots of each hind uf wood are to be 
preferred) ifaake good utops, ad! the ecahjnee }»' ckcci- 
Jeatiy adapted to the msj&m of buts? SticK»*of a proper 
length, and in every respect fit for making rods, are at all 
thOto to be piet with in the shops of those who sell cane 


• \ Of Lines. s V 

c ^ tv > *k.. ^ 

Fishutg-utwes of Wee sorts^-viz, pf horse-ha^ 

twisted, 0? gteenish, ^atpr-cofoured silk twisted*, and oi 
a foieign article, c<jjed Indian grass. e 

1 Some people prefer the three colours of son el, white 
and grey; the two last fpr dear waters, and the first for 
‘ muddy ones. t 

f The # pale wafeEr*green cojour may be given to hair, by 
‘Meepin^it Vi a liquoi^ made pf alum, soot,* and the juice 
. of walnut-leaves, boiled together in water/. 

«■ * «. *• 

Hop to make furious singl&heired Lines\ ' 

Ho&«$-hai&, eithe^froro^ nafto-ettail, and goat's- 
\ hair hist answer this pitfpose. Thswheuld be of a white 
l or pale dun colour, exceeding fine, transparent, perfectly 
ground, $nd free from knots. To judgVof the goodness 
*M the hair, you must strefoh J^pntly wits full length, 


/ •> 
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but remember to jivaid the too conltncWi practice of wet- 
tmg-k; si f rotted hair When wetted, w^U frequently bear 
stretching with ode of the best quality* fThe hook is to 
be find to the small aid th^hair, with a piece of fine 
waxed\Belkdine oils $ but, twitesn yotf are Tbeeftme a * 
thorough proficient is the mothi<wb&£ fastening it mi, you 1 
should rnSjje use of ahair instead of silk, which is apt to 
rot»in the w&ter: a Corner should also choose a large hook 
and thick line for this purpose/in preference to thofe of a, 
smaller and finer dtt* Hold the hook in four ldft hand/ 
with the bent part ftqtween your fore finger and thumb, 
and the end of yofir Tine lying exactly under,the shank 
pw%: tla^n pawutfMf silk severff times round the line and 
the hook, bepining at the shank a#d ending dear the bent 
part, and, with what remains of the silk, make a noose 
or slip knot, which*yoq must puli cjose to die hook, and 


then cut off the jagged end of the Jin£. . If you are in- 
(lincvJ to lengthen your line, you un^Oake another single 
liuh, and lay one end of it undec thtrend of that to which 
I be*, hook is fixed, leaving a /Sngth If •about two, or three 
Julies. Then, turning the hairs injb* the fc^a ot a bow 
fi ci|dc, pas$ the end| through twko/ and draw them . 
quii“ close; after which you may cut off the loose hair 
that remains, but at a proper distance from the knots.— 
Tin* is called the water kmt, and is the best of the kind, 
for a single-haired line. By this,method yob may extend 
5 our line to any length you please, according to tnc depth 
of water in which you propose to angle; observing always 
that the huut^ukh is fixed to your lud, though of a cer¬ 
tain degiorfff finepcss, ifaust still be stronger than any of 
the othcj*. When you fish Vith paste, the distance be¬ 
tween tEg float and ah e Aid of foilr rfd must not be* more 
than tutelvi* inches, to jgpftle you to*"&rike friiA In small 
r ivcrs you may anqle >U'ith a finemfeaired line; but in ^uch 
places as are infested with reads, or wheib the fish arc of a 
Jargei size, you myk use tijfc roundest and strongest hairs 

i / ’* y<»» 
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you can preset re, otherwise yod wiUdto Jiable to lose your 
line with every bite. He, botoxvlf, tdu) fisfyto fine, in 
which the clmf*rt of angfing teftv* &** tot the test *«>*- 
pect of secccss. Your sUt m£* he of a very smak me, 

* cleft uf the* middle, attd wmi to yen* fine at the ^fetance 
J of about six inches tee hook • you must HksJwise re- 
’ member always to roaieX xfttoe at the Upperof >oUi>* 


Lnc 


o 0/ floats* 

Fiittiivo-Fto 4TS pit little ajfpeij^S^eS to the line, serv¬ 
ing to keep the? hook ami b^t suspended at the proper 
depth, and discovering When toe > *$d. * Of 

these there Ire divers binds; some made of a Muscovy- 
duck’s quill, Which ire best for *slow waters, and other*, 
more suitable to strong streams,* made of good sound 
cot k, .without flaw? or cavities, cut smooth and pyramidal, 
with a hole bored tofough Its longitudinal axis, by irteans 
of a rcd-hnt*iit>n i into thjs^holr is lobe thrust a-qu^l of 
correspond jag dhtiflfffcr' they may he dyed or not, ^iV 
cording to yOUr fancy?' Use composition used fin the ptr 
• pose of dying is 'toe dust of Bra/»l-wood, boiled either m 
fair watci or urine, which gives thcfti a beautiful icd colout 
Before the H quo. giOws cold, you jnust thiow in a small 
.piece of roach alum, in order* to the the colour Cut off 
the dpds.of the quills with great care, thpt yonr floats miv 
nntch with the utmost exactness 1 , and put the ends thus 
c at off one witlyn another, after ^you hu\c rubbed them 
thoroughly 1 Wh waSm shot maker’s* wax. Tt-'Mi may like¬ 
wise make plugs of wood, j^oth^of 1 the ^ftgleVtd double 
plugged floats, ltibbmg them overtrith wax, as a\o\c, be¬ 
fore yhu flit them in the*quills. dbublc-plugged floats 

arc best afliptrd fdTdhghng fafcwc ]v.cw JBfivci; which 
abounds witn bleak; & fish parti^. Wly tioublesomc to 
paste-fishers, by*snatehing Off tpe ba*t before it peaches 
the proper depth, the 'ia^-pjfuqgcd fl\at will be of most 


seiacc 



Aww&fgta, 
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service in teeing &e«&. The bdtbifaf*hese*floals requires 
but one shpt to be fixed to it, W to tb&^rmer you must 
uweveral,* in proportion y» bn fita.* Irtflbvc thus instrut t- 
cd y\i, to the best of mf fblfttles** fn the meflwsri of mak¬ 
ing yov own techie; but, if yon should pssdar bfiying it Y 
from tlVshops, yon will gicatesi^, 

;vauety, \d of the tost <p»«%i * 

• ^ 

4 0 


* 


0/ IMb. 

A FI6H1NG-HOO )kj| a tm ill crooked instrument made 
of steel-wire; to rdUin fish tKat have caught pt the bait. 
•fPwughf^) bc-4ortg in the sfyank, fit general, and some¬ 
what thick !R the circumferences with tfad point even, 
Straight, and well barbed. Let the bending off be in the 
shank. Bor settinf them on, we shall just briefly remaik 
here, that small strong silk is to be ugpdr laving tlje hair 
line on’the inner or curved part of fh/haok, for if if be on 
, the outside, the sUk will fret ag4 <rot it asunder. Theie 
<fr* several $i?es of these /Suing-'looks, soye*pf which 
/have peculiar narfies, as, 1, $iugfe%hooh*. 2 Double 
'hooks. 3, Swappers, 0| gorgets, whitVarc hooks to whip, 
artificnl flies Upon* #r to bolt with natural flies 4. 
Springers, or spring-hooks, a kind of double hooks, wltn 
a Spring which fliep open upon being stiuck into any fi'h, 
and so keeps it$ # mouth open. > * t • 

9 


fif 8aits. 

• 9 

Tq$ employed |& -angling arc extre mely numerous 
they consist of varie&etf of flics, pastes, worms, fish .ind 
insects,nmost of ffilklrwe Adnukierate in flieir•respec¬ 
tive osder?. * imf* * ** , • 
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1. Stow**h, Ifcbew stones at t b£ side 

Yof rivcfs, is of a fercW&t colour, with yellow stfeakS^on the 
I back and , aajd Utojgw qfiflp; is'in season frdfa April 
»td July. 2. Green~4rabe> $*emd aijjkmg Stonp£ hy river 
sides, has tj^tHow body rijjhed witb'jgreen /is long and 
<*Iendcfr, ivi& wii}|$ like a lWter-dy, his tail turns on his 
back: fihm May to Midsummer he is yeiy good. 3. OaX - 
fiy, found in the* body of an oM <$L (sometimes in the 
a*h) with itg head down*aid*, is of a r brown colour; and 
excellent from May to September. ad mp*Ay;' of 

worm, found? dn leaver of plants, 18 cbmmtmly called a 
caterpillar, and, when it turns to a dy, is excellent for 
tiout-fishing. 5. Ant-fiy, found in, arit-hilh from June to 
September 6.«£ igy-fly, to be found playing on the river 
side, especially on**he approach of rain* 7. Blaik-fty, 
to be&undptjft eveiy kpw^wtt, when the buds tuc off. 


Pdsfys. 


9 


1. Take the blood of SheepsV* hearts * ( mix it with 
honey and flo^r, and work them to $ due consistence. 

% 2. Take old cheese, and gr^te it, adding a little butter 
to work, and & little saffron to eolotif ito in winter use 
the fat of *rusty baccct Instead o t hotter. 

j. Ciumbs of bread, chewed; p worked with honey 
or sugar, moistened with gum-ivy Vator. S 

4 Tuead, chewed, and by thc^gfid? tilt 

stiff , * i * 

5. f Dough of Hour tad%§|&> with gjitiUftd oil 

of spike-lavender, wlftvor wither, a small Quantity of 
vcrimjjon to colour it, and a little c^ftop wmtd to make it 
i hold < in the hook. « 

' • ” $ TlPholc 



f. AV hoiegfofe? aMM rn 
thin witon# tteglgf 
iofl^ and dace, if tlste $0 4n ptewutffi 
dinnhj^resh-brewed ptitgi. « ^ 
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bait lot 
ited *with or- 
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^**f*%* w * * . \ 

l- Tuz\rtk-I^*fon&d *i sandy ground, after plough¬ 
ing, it fc^ite, i|k* *4 $M, *udtriggfc r than a gen- 
tie . another sort fc b«a*foy ground, with a blob 

head, (it is tide wqpan for which ctoSinnd rooks follow « 
the plough in such didks.) Keep tbfera ih an earthen vesj- 
nflL 3 £|^&vere 4 arilha due (quantity of the ‘eaith they 
wnc toubrin. Thoy are excellent from dpiil to No¬ 
vember. * 

.* 2 . {reaiks, generated /root putrid sheeps’ ti otters, and 
fitsh: lay them hi bun*a few dayktfeforc they arc used. 

3 . %-s»rw» found in the reotsdiflSags, thebaic of 
a pale yellow colour, and longer mrananor <than a gentle, 
*anjJ must be scoured like tfeeii^ J # 

4 . Cou^iung-fabt, Or cU£-hait» Spud undJr eow-dung 
froni'May to Michaelmas t it is like a gentle, but larger. 
Keep* it in its native ea^h, like the earth-bob., 

5. ‘ Cadiworm> Or cod-bait, found under loose stones 

in shallow riven: they are yellow* bigger than a gentie, 
with a black or blue bead, bad are Jo season from April t<f 
July. Keep them in foptfial ba|$. # * * 

6 . lxb~u'orm, »found Itipirriftns; is very large, has n 
red head, a streak dowi 4 heTback, and a fiat broad tail. 

1. Matyfamm, Afuari in suUtshy pound. keep them 
in mob /or ten dayB bsgife 4 mki use them. Their cofojpr 
is a bW|ab red, a%d .tjfcf fray la sfason from Mjtroh to 
Mmhachmp. • f ^ “* , **« # 

8 . ArmUmg red~tom$s, or blood-worm*, found in 
rotten du^ghitt add farther}’ bark: tlmy art small red 

“ k i • woims. 



TH& 

woou8> A**i»f have some 

****** a yq#<Mr foil* a<*4^ iWi ie # 1 ^ h$4to$* 

' t 

< f 

1. Minnow, $. ^u^eoo, S. Roach. 4. F^ce. 6 
$me!t. 6* Yidtetf fr«^. Snail* slit. J. A smai^ 

Grasshopper. v f* - / h 

Besides the above fof£j|4Mr of ipa®' has con- 

strived tp imitate, the ifonvc baitawjth aech truth and ex¬ 
actness as to deceit the fob* apd answer the eonvemency 
of being portable* Chanty**and coflKenrip attainable. Of 
the manner of whioS^ many o£ tben yjre m ade* $ona& ac¬ 
count will bp given hereafter. • * * m ****** 

We have introduced plates XX. and XXI. for the 
purpose of furnishing the angle/ with an epitome of that 
agreeable recreation, *in a portable compass* fit for die 
pocket. A po1fea=^of each ordinary riveayfish with which 
the sportsinap^s Jil4jf to ftteei* is enguved on the mar¬ 
gins of the pl*tes, tefredfeoc the whole "more complete. 

1 £ * n\ ' ' 

i Instruction# fir Angling wife Paste and Worms- 

Before 1 proceed tq lay down. Wiles for becoming a 
proficient in this agreeable MUd mast beg leave to obscive 
no the yonjDg t beginner, for whose use this is particularly 
calculated, that he must W lost-fgb* of-those two capital 
requisites ir an angler, perseverance, nor 

suffer himsqlf to be at an|f tiarq fisedura^gd by tlie want 
of success, of d$gp|fod by tkg g^JortuBt; eOhose who 
f||X be manifestly Afff . ( 9 

The season for in Jti*m iMd tire 

proper houisaie th^daWn ofAg% and thieq enripjck in 
the afternoon,‘at which times tSIWria in River, 

ponefe, and small rivets, are aepn^OqM tofoed* which 

<i \ * c places 
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pUces I 4o ti&kmaWfy m% b» fiist essay* 

ini Bis *fe| tMMf ^twrcnty-fbur feet 

lon^ and & contrived as tp be pet ttyjtMpag, when taken 
to ptyces; both for the* cemve^iency of Catriag^, and for 
the fe&e 0f the add^oM ttip isf the joints. It y 

shoukl ^e perfectly straight, sttft$ently* but not too taper*! 
and not tkyp heavy: the but* ffefttfd Ire of dogwood, ai£i ) 
"*th^ otlierSints ofotyhitp cane, unstained, with 
three tops of the tame Wqo$f and one top thicket Mil 
the rest, and strengthened la different parts whh white 
whalebone, which is toughpi and less brittle than the blade; 
the slenderest tops ase to be used in tagling for roach, anjl 
?c of the 1 digest sort for p< refy, carp, chub, or ariy 



fish ol u mii^ur size.«but whrfn you fish hi aSmaU rivers, 
>oii will find a lod consisting of tlrree joints only to be of 
a^ufhucnt length. «JJavihg hist washed >our hands, you 
may pioceed to make /our paste in the following manner 
take thq ciumb of a roll* one day okjr/^oik it in # warm 
waUi, oi milk, till it is thoroughly njfoistewcJ , then, ha\- 
•ing^prcssed^out aU* the litjuao-k^eajj it *v\ith your thumb 
into a piop<i consistence, neither t<j ^stiff noJ too moist. 
\o this y ou \nay add a small quantity oi mtld Cheshire 
cheese, lmelv'grated. Jjfn this purpose warm water is pre- * 
fuable to Gold, as it gives the paste a bcttei consistence, 
an4 cau&es it to stick the more firmly to the hook A use¬ 
ful paste toay also be made, according to .the foregoing 
directions, with uhe best white household bread t oftutting 
the (hoes*, if you chance tg» have any antipathy to that 
kind of food. Naples &i#cuit likewise mikesvuv good 
paste. Yon must preWe yomself with a good quantity of 
erumlf of bread for groli^-bait, which, after being *feji 
chewed^ you must 4 thiffc into the pratfer, in very; small 
bits, cveiy jtwooi three lyjnutes, otherwise y op may over¬ 
feed the foil, and so hajfehut little spoit. * A westeily, Ot 
a south-we$teiiy vtfnd J irtfag most favc&irable toaaflet*; 
and tllis ciuumstunce nfttr be stiictly attended to in tie 

^ winter 




cha^^^Wli 4 bs day-lijght appears,' 

: Afrff tojm-4108^ *!W(tl^lilg(| #Hnbed your dto&, to 
y jjffefc- hdf aoiqdfe % ^Hrlilr(firWe bottom. of which 
j $ftot)i wBl be enabled td jMpt by<j#br4oai’* sliricl|% wfr&Sy 
ander water to the y# may the/* baft yeur^ 

jMfctffe a veryW*f oattbf and bfipn to *n$e: 
pblfcfeg me of the wh&Uffep0Ki «f yte ‘m#: it will be 
* ptfjperjo furnish youndlf wi&'tww ptftnptofcfc Jest by any 
accident you should lose one fif them. You must also 
|fe®ecve to keep tbhfttdat faofemrtT silence whil$ angling, . 

4b you wilf odinwma^tlr fcfcdtfr yeur success. TI Xfer^ ^ 

in frtree or flmr lumps of ymst gnnwd-bait *< il£cly on the 
sfti& where you plumbed your depth i first chewing it to a 
proper consistence. When you observe your float either 
t^sink, to mount higher than ordinary, or to fall sideways 
on tf&aurface^ftitt water, Inany-of these cases you may 
conclude that ®you Bate *• Idle, and must strike smartly, 
or, wfrb a quick motlm1^*yntir wiist only. In fishing for 
bleak, you* must usfc a smifl line, 1 frflgle'ft.ugged float, 
aad^ipose-hook j but not one of *hd ampler size; the 
1 sasrt proper depit is ‘from twelve*!® sixteeif inches below 
the surfiacc. For rofeMshing a huger line 4s requfired, 
rnfch float and book proportionable. * Having hooked either 
*a roqch, *fchuh, dace, orahp other fish of a like size, in¬ 
stantly raise Ac tqp qf your nearly <U> a perpendicu¬ 

lar* iPtfiae same time mdipteft^but-end gently towards 
*he ground* bnf without 1# not too much 

|a a h&iy to see your fipfe, fewNfeep 4iM fender the 
fl# pr bdafpf tfc*% af ymtr «» d ^» *»<** 

Jk is *sprat, nse of bpseff b 

|lying his sid^ dad may %tq be easily 
Iflftm out, eider with » landbmfrst or with four hand. 


proper * tte l ,t w >n ^ 
Mnpago of anglers* t 


[IH rise of b$kise& Is 
id may ftyuj be easily 
t or with, jrour hand, 
l, you m Mjfdmvn, in 
roach, dace, or chub. 

Observe 











in th<f #*e$hcs, but n* v 
fettim tib 9 ^ 4 |tt the s«J 
November & May, 5 
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like them r ome/j spa*!' 
^et than the iidyfuns, and 
nths. being in/^ason fiom 

I - v -,, ^Jif the weattfer is co«i.~ 

The/ arc to bo fished for in c (foies stents of ships, lighten, 
the edS of logs, and m London at Perry’s dock, Lime- 
hoif^5 *Jfcotheihhhe 4 &x. &.cf v Uhey veiy seldom arc 
^gied foy above London* oj Rocfiestci bridges (abou* 
bi«J$£ y a$ is tejfU|ed.y best tinjfe tor thep ^i -* sflf u { . 
tide, all Ortft horn afar high water* Your*«>ail should be 
|)ie<ms of small ccK about tlte*si/e ot a giey pea, oi one 
of their OWn specie^ cut in the JW?*mmnct,. Yom lint 



• >» 


ft, about fouitun feet, with six or 

nd fish at bottom^thc laigtst bun^ 

' ft 

a 


51 Jib'd. 


^ Males Jor miglmg for Carp or B, 

, * * ♦ 

T«« Carp is a fish that will teach an angki the ,\alu 
df paflenu, as he is endowed with cxtiaurdhiaiv polic v. 

'i'h&^uhd (so ca&*4 on Recount of the bath oi be aid 
that?jb ^add* his ehQp^jj?iJi alio givejLomiduubk extr 
< isc to 4 the spoi tsnuiris 

The season lpr tatdung these pt^s is tile month 
©f Jul> , ahd tin pioper bom,* thafc Of day-break* You 
jxnfei provide three veiy Iojjg rota,paving stiongl^ps and 
yvj&i v hne$ of It length prppoi&u&ft to your iock^ made of 
r lndhm twist, or String* pcari-co8!|$ed ilk, and u ith full- 
<4&j$9<f iQriJy c t irp-h£SoU>, aime dy *&* iottolu friks with 
Tdlfey grass, oi stron^d^"^ 111 £ ut ’ perfectly 
fyfjbfm kbits'^ ficttingjjii^efore you be^in |o angle, 
, ppt the,hWfch^ween your tilth, and, after nibbing the 

foot- 





“i'TFIghSgami thiow m or Bp 

* ith bread arm bran, or of life whim? mixed with * 
chopped in small pi ec es. * , . <. ^ , # 

Blood, mingled wlflEgiafns, will afeo answer 
very effectually. .A few large pelletsoHHBte 
be thrown in alsoKpd you ttttjtst mtfM 
with the utmost attention, *jffis>ffaeyod you 
foi three sutVessive nights, oShctwisw/bu lnus^tK^Jt fOttf. 
pi ospcr t (if Iraccm Will be but small* Begin jqigMt# 
break* of day? having first plumbed y^ur de^|k iPafc 
greatest exactness. \dhr bait fer your first ro$?^bfe© 
bait is to lie at the bottom, must be a well-seeded lob* 

* * . T*k . * *_ . » . . .4 .. 

worm, and you must paSff|» 
distance of abput|hreO 
mg far gam agreeable 
throw in a ftjttH m m 
the Spot' 

acconMMf to «h*t .* 


rvd'Vi ! 


bait yon JuWs *b$*Sfclf 
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depth to 
bait 

ed, and trajfcfixed #$& 
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ally ward <sf ai^accife*| 

* for carp la a *w£& cflrssn&0£ 
lob-vmm ot,i0h * JpfefeWft 
vtowwic Hmt mm 

be ^&efc 

former tartS? this cfoifcnr*^ & few 
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but take 

make tes wta 4NN^ S tforfbc^^eW^T# 
i4he manner hetew m fMi/tak 
tended to,ldfl iMtato 

angler? *«kough 1 *wM «d& J e feftl 
comparab Mb the foJbgpiifr u 
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Jwtt best -answer 
great fmedom 
skill £ cGnsetjpieutly re 



jdght, Wood and^xam 
to tench genei^dy bite 
a&|# degree y ait and 
catching them, but the 


$catctf the X^ber tslotods and lines Jou employ on the 
location** the better Wid bo your prospect of success, 
if they do net chance tobe in a humoui to feed 
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jRufesfi^ caching Perch. 

Ts&cjjMMi are taken, at two diffieefflC^imes of tht Year; 
4ho<%aMpsan«^£igunciices in iebruary or Mapch, when 
oftyMf, yet well-tasted, Jrad tho Other in 
usf, r Cloowyi Weather, attexfeed with mizzling 
j* |j*d a strosa and leistering south jjp westerly 
su5e%lbst fnvoqjiWo the angler in kii&'kind of 
Hfthhtg. Bb shouldjnakc choice ctf the deepest and most 
ruffted waters, and should repair tfo his post about ten 
n*dfc&fck Mahe morning ip wiatejy stud at sun-rise duiing 

bfc-of a po^ideraolc 
mg Stronger than 



o*ctsck 

season, Hi 
, with 

* those which are used fj0r 

, the smaller or mi^dlc-slae ... T 

Vtf with a Hne made 

fery hoe silk, or ia%v^f 

are his object, tlik<^i^dh(Uwii. r 

* formed vjf three haws\ msWjP his' hooks 

i, 4hd <$bats also ttfusi Bf df slaes pjjjp»»i»d to tfiose of 
} th«$s& which they ate design* 

? |hejuti42i|ibrch, he c mnst use 

Ai|£ «i|$f hook which $ ktSftto by the partac Sf the 

,v *f t ' < / • ‘ \ • middle- 


mg. If ho angles for 
$te shohR furnish him- 
tdngle hair, of 
rdfft* if the |prger 
Sort ^deh is 
s: his hooks 
I to tfiose oj 
^^Insoglingfor 
iTOf^lt^aWhotoniy, 




used tftotrig the iim m 
commencement of & 
above-siaad fish, \| 
loaches, very satWtlf 
those fish put* in pieces, 


.fjrlmiK* i.ia. 1 


Or tho t h^-fWlf # 
grew* awt 


bleak, which by then shining colours greatly «ttrfct 
lisii, or Lastly, with a btjjjeh of geniies: bloe^iOoi^ymr 
worms, and shrimp#, boiled of law* 'ate the b^St bait, jSk 
*Pfc small ^peich* \m must likewise at 

v aiiohs depfSs, at toiling to fl*e reason of the |$u, a»<$ 
the places vou fix on for^he St cues of your divtiftMft* La 
winter you should^pfejmb yom depth to the distance of 


from one tofbm inches fiom the botto^^xcqto*p?afothc 
sides Of the N\r itiver, whcie yopjrmst plodp^l the 
* dilutee of about three Inchest, *WAen you 
outlie liv^tesh abovementfljped, yiumust tup Vour jgftdk* 
undci th« fuddle /art of the back i$* Carry i*^ it op till & 
basically reached thf^tad of the cr^tuip, and cafefullg 
a\oid the butte, lest y#u igiLyour bait, in which condition 
the pcich would, not meddle With it; some unskilful per- 
soils thm*t thfe ^HWHtth of 4hc bait* instead, 

of pursuing thj t ^^j^J^^feooinmeifilecL # 
plumbed yotgr depth aitdi^^^yeui^hook, diop the fine* 
gently into thwwatef^feherc i^must be^k^pt in tontldhal 
motion, $e to bite, #When this is effo^d,* 

you ^usi W*it WXdta* p^two bsfcsfe you* strike, other¬ 
wise fty* fish yffik wk the hoik hdf, after that inter* 
val, if yotisitrjfee^f^ yod Seldom fail of booking 
him. * if^feesaKfish dujrajrt fefcc frfcel?, you m*v disturb th£ 
bottom of tho pr||^tfatokf with a long rake ©t pple, or 
fey repeafetlly quantities ftf red gravel* With 

whioa you must fee previous^* provided, together w}th 
• Va 1 \ Stapes* 
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atones and eafrth. Pefch, however, arc. in general an jin- 
daunted fish, and require ,little pains to be.tien to Tire 
them to the bat tv dijt tingling for die smaller soft, you/nay 
shift your‘bait tg the bottom ; fl oft£n dragging it abyfg the 
•ground*, and now' and then raising it to the surface. £ 

* * • * 

Method of catching Cfusoesfvr Cruckois. t 

ThSise are a pond fish, and were scarce knbwn in Eng¬ 
land till bf late years, though they now are become very 
plentiful with us. They are of & 4 r>ecies between the carp 
and the bream, and taste nearly as well as the pci oh. You 
must angle for them wkh tackle'somewhat 
roach, and wftth the same bait as for carp and tench. They 
are sometimes met with in the New River, of pi city large 
size and good quality. , 


Best Mdhhd (f angling for Bream. 

THBR£isJittle diflb ence in the rules for caching tin's, 
fish and those 1 have*viheady laid down for taking caip. 
Your tackle should' be finer than what is commonly 'used 
for carp, «nd you should angle as nearly as possible in the 
middle of the stream, if in a liver; and at the like distance 
torn each sktej if in a pond or lake; in whiclfpieces of 
. w uter ‘also, this fish is son&times found. Tie may be taken 
with a blue-bottle fly, either by whining at in the common 
t method, with paste or gentles. J' 


k dn approved Method of Trollingtjmd Trimmer-f hwg. 

You should have fi$h-kettlc,to keep your bait, alive. 
First, in baiting *your hook, be^barefiil that you run your 
ncedlcfbetween the^skin andfisla enteKn^atthc shoulder to 
the tail of your fish; for by tearing the bait, it so&a dies 

' and 
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dflk then tyecomes useless. Your hock must be a strong 
si Ale one. the size of the trolling hook, tied to a stiong 
girama foot long. Year line shouldIs^cItAer a Arongsilk 
i lirife, about thirty y#rds in length, with a k> 0 |> at the 
end lawe enough to unloop a pike, or any other voracious* 
fish: put on the bulled to run free on your line: about 

tvro feet from your l$op place a large shot, big enough to 
k&p the bullet from the cork, ,in order that the cork may 
run free on the line one foot; at that distance place ano» 
ther shot, to keep your cork from interrupting your baft 
Make the other end j^your line /ast round the bobbin 
which nftis free on a wire that is made fast to the stake, 
**^oiWpol\«ukl be about a foqt loiij;: you should have a 
strong rod, tt> serve cither as a dealing hook or landing 
net, made to screw in tho end of the rod. When you lay 
your trimmer, (hive 4ae stake into some harbour to seeme 
it fiom the eye of passengers who m ylnlcrrupj: then 
bait the hook a^\before mentioned. *Make use of your 
* lod to guide the iait to tlie pladfc *yheic it must lie clear 
fidm weccvT that tllb bait anay shaw itself.^ ^fake use 
of them fiom Scptembci to January** when the pike are in 
deep wains In most of„our liveis, su«Ji as the liver Lea/ 


\Vopdfoid, ( Severn, anc^manyothcrs in tliiskingd 9 m, stand¬ 
ing lakes, &c. Ac. "Reniembci the last thing to he d me is, 
to bait tha hook that the fish may be pieserved alive a- Jon^ 
as possible. In failing trimmersrtheic is no'ocrrysiojJ to tie 
the laU with thread as in trolling, the "hail not having any 
‘tiain on that pmt, anf is fairer to thc,oye of the jack. 
There should he a notch in ^thc stake to fiiti h the line 
gently to, that it may mil ruivtoo far with tlic stream. 


* The Gargt, ISooh* * ^ 

Is mostly used *in .Summer trolling, when the weeds 
are strong*on the shore ,vmcre the piEe lie, to strike as 
they art* playing among the weeds. At that season*of the 

* \ y<Vii 
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year < ou musk in baiting yoyr hook, enter the Needle iicv » 
tlu. Irion;]* ol the bait, and draw the gimp out pf the fbil, 
tying it fust rtfosul the wire of your hook with a picjjpe of 
thrum siifcor worsted; here is %o danger then df tliojprrq£s 
injuring your bait, which should he ’either blc«k, da^v, gud- 
. geon, 01 small roach, bending it a little to make it giant c in 
tlfe water, 'i'lic gorge hook is so £jbmmo*i, it in eds no 
fuithei description. You should have a strong silk line, 
|hiily *bv forty yards in length, wound on «r bobbin or 
winch, made fast oayoui rod, which should be ,>ixt« i n < \ 
eighteen feet in length, with a st*’4£top, and lings fui youi 
line to run ^tlnough. The fnost likely shores to (find pike 
:n*e those near a deep watci,^vhcrethefc is a strongteffrtThTV- « 
to retieat to At other seasons of the y oaf, where you should 
not pass by without trolling ; foijui gtncial the largest t>sh 
lie in the eddies and (Jeep mucky \f1Ttns, hut tluv mostk 
inn on the shom^it that season i.ndei the tail of tlu ho, > 
w mtei ’weeds. Thy best method of tajmg the hbol. oil 
of a pike is, t6 unlooj) jlm line fiom theJ^imp on the hook, 
then by polling it lighyk dia\?£ the hook ue*.Ty»- gill, • ad 
m »v be e,rsify cut out^f the pouch. 

< * 

c «■ « ' 

lh< BttmrTfcbkn 

11 1 mu* .in* ier ,> prcfarcd # before any othc 1 ' in wintt t 
v Him;, in du l p water, when the weeds «^ic rotUn and not 
a ‘ liibk Jo injiii,* the frail; for by its alluring motion in tin 
1 \ ai< r , by glam ing about, it often (Causes the pike to sttde 
®.i< a ucilfi* ‘distancesat the bait 'than when the watei is 

* o 

< 1< n. 7 n baiting your boo^, beA careful in serving the 
mouth ot voui bait fast to the bcaii of the hook, f(>r some- 
mm< t ifr«> pike will Mnke* d your bait When the line Is not 
ip e to iun *nd by thbtnleans you base yourbaid t r se this 
t.mii J)(tobcr to th< latter em^cT Kfbtyiary, or the begin- 
of March, 'C'hvii the pitto are spawning*and going 
(i' t .season. 

L«< 
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^v^omc it is thought ■■that the ■ idait is iar su¬ 
perior io any dead bait?; and tliere-’.^ mady, that use., 
it, though attended with some trouble in summer troll¬ 
ing, to keep the bait., alive... By .fe^quently dipping your 
bak-kettle in the water when yobare going any consider¬ 
able distance, from Whence you hist began; or, if you 
trolling in any pond or lake, you may then sink y*5ur bait- 
kettle in the place near wlpcli you arc trolling, and by these 
means you may keep* your bait ‘alive; and there is no, doubt 
>k;t rusn wijl meet with godd sports Your hook must be 
tied to 1 .a gimp a foot long, like tha^of the trimmer, hook¬ 
ed fast to the back tin of your bait. 

" w 



* The audacity at|d voraciousnes?o£ this fAh’justly entitle 
^litRJto the’fjlfPPi* wlych he iffs acquired of the fvqsh-water 
shark. Y'ouongle fo # r him much in tlya same mhnner as for 
peniv, but wi>Ji a line twice as strong a^hatused for taking ^ 
the biggest of that specifs o£jish; with a large Kirby pike- 
hook, armed upon ghng/whieh is far preferable to wire 
for that pyrpo^r; and with a, ,cqrk float of a size propor¬ 
tioned to the rest of yoar, apparatus: the to {/-joint of*your 
rod must be twice the size of that usedtin angling for carp. 
You mlty bait yjpbr ho$fe;either with a ^ood sized roach, 
dace, gudgeon, rpd j[^lii«h is a,bastard kind of roach) or 
a small carp or tench; l|ut v^4t 1 would chiefly recom¬ 
mend for this purpose crucian, about five or six inches • 
i n length or something winger,*whitfl, by repeated* expe¬ 
rience, JL h;*ve found tp # ,he more 9 agflceuhjp the palate 
of the pike than aiw othenjort of bait whatsoever^ the 
rud, I Slink, stands in tlici next degrtV of estimation. 
Jtoth Acse fish, though hot hi great jpient), are jto be 

j , found 
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found in ponds at some distance from Londoih; and Me 
rud, like the true roach, may he caught either with n- 
tles or p isle. id tbehnonths of March and August a*arge 
spot ics of^dliw or greenish fr&g is likewise used as4. bait 
•*oi the f fish on which I am now treating. VI'hen you have 
plumbed to the distance of half the depth from the sur¬ 
face, chop your line in very gently ; Jaking particular care 
lh it your bait be alive and in full vigour , as on this cir- 
'umstance depends, in a gie.it measuic, the whole of your 
success.* \\ henever you peicciv c that you have a bite, suf- 
iu lire fisli to keep your float uflU j water for the space of 
dne minutn, then strike with tv o smart jeiks, ill order to 
fix the hook securely 'in his mouth: if he rj^refTTv b?-* 
of a large size, play fcim for some time, Otherwise you 
may pull him out immediately. * I must remind you once 
moie of the necessity^ of your ang*?ng for this fish with a 
bsh that is perfidy livdv and swims sliong, as wiihsuclil 
have frequently met with great succcs®, when the common 
methods of using rowing 1 , tummers and men of war, and 
of Jiyingrfines, haveall failed***' Vodka*., y fisii'Hien ineffec¬ 
tually with a dead a very considerable length of Wutoi 
*.in thecouioe of a <* } , hut with<one that *s alive, if tut 
pike, wlien you ha\e thiuvovi.^yctet line, dots not take it 
quicklv, you should lemove fioruffienee to anotbei part, 
this fish beinc nc * d for biting almost immediately, if at 
all. "(lis,usual houis of «feeding are abput two o’clock in 
the morning, and'four in the afternoon; and his chief 
haunts near tlic hanks of livers', ateong the weeds, rushc s 
and reeds, in wharfings, deep holes, eddies, scorns, and 
shallow * s undtr stumps orvtreef and at the mouths of 
elite oi dWhes, whep they discharge themselves< into the 
river: *hp may be t iken either in sumhi^r oj winter, but the 
lauer *'ol> is the* fittest; aivd a» strong boisterous wind 
ell gicatl/ favout your sport.C few of this fish sue to be 
Si et with in the Shw River, 4 so that these difbctiGps may 
h' tonally adapted U every kind of water. 


I ns trixi- 
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% . k Jnstructionsjcr catching Trouf. " § 

fish commonly bi^es with great fneed&m, if the 
tafckle and baits you*make use of are choseiTwith judg-. 
ment. Trout may be taken eithfir in ihe common method, 
©r by whipping with both* nafural and artificial; add 
fof the-purpose of taking trotjjby flies, you must follow 
the directions, which you will find mentioned for ciftching. 
chub and dace. In the common mode of anghhg, your 
rod must be furnishedp<fith a stout; top-joint; and your 
line shotfld be raad£ either of Indian twist, op sca-grasa; 
^bbserring.tojjroportion the length of the line to the size of 
your rod. When you angle for this fish at tile bottom, on, 
the drabble, let your line* be loaded by a bullet, with a hole 
drilled through it, in order that it may slip up and down, 
and two shot placed at the distance of thneclinches asunder ; 
the upper one supporting the bullet; the size of which must 
* beadaptedto the degree of rapidity of the water in which 
fc yrfa"fish. fn^giuuU#^treanj you may* angle without a bul¬ 
let ; and\tse two or three shot, or a?,many as*thc strength 
of the current shall require. Bait your hook either with 
two, or three large vwll-^»s>MK;d marsh-worms^ (by some 
called brandlings) *nyptfows, small frogs, three or four 
cacJdis (for ^" description, of which see the following 
chapter) or hal^a doien of asfcdiies. Whhi yqu find that 
you have a bite, you must conduct yoifrself according to the' 
directions I ha/e befofe given you on that subject, in the 
chapter on perch^hittg! The target trout are to .be taken 
with most success In a dark yjght, with a stout rod, and a 
line uftsufficiebt strentfh, but not tpo coarse, baited^ with 
two la^ge lob-worms’; dapping therewith (which tfcrm you 
will find used by eel-fieli3%s) on the surface eff the water 
but ofe^eryethflt ti^is me the d is to be pursued in fishing for 
the ,op£r-gjown trout alone. J The proper season for these 
are the frionlhs of April and May. • 

* Methods 
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( Jlfjtfiaftfif cmgfynjrfor Gudgeons f 

i l ' V ,T ' 

Tin* though small, is" the Ijest flavoured of tilt 

\vhoIo finny tjihe next to the smell, and will afford you 
no small amusement in taking him, if yon pav due atten¬ 
tion to ihe following rules. Gudgcofts a»e found, in groat 
plenty, in the New River, small rivers,* Ri\ei L* . 1 , and ge- 
fiecully i,n most running Wald'S. Those in the Riur Lea 
are of a s>:e superior to any othus taken in tlie environs 
of London. They usdal’v soncte flit nr selves undyr weeds, 
in rough wdtet, «*ueh a^thc parts.about sluices, oialej^uul^, 
eddies ; and among the sedge growing at thf'IuU s of ri¬ 
vets; paiticulailv dming the spawning season, ninth com- 
menecs at the end of April, and eiub /tout the same time 
in May. '1 hcv^ait best tasted when full of spawn, 'which 
trrTii ireludes tlic iatUr pail of March, ,'ind one‘half of 
the month of April. The iods vmi make use of h»i 
taking litis fish, should be b^/nciyl of si/.o, y, ! 

youi line 2 . vrv single luuse-Juir, eitlM liom thr main o.- 
taii, or of goat’s hair. 1 Youi hooks must heyuy snndj, l" 
the number of thiee’or font on a ‘inu. and phe ed at 'he 
distance of six inches from c aelrythci. A curious douolc 
plugged float, and small shot, fixed at « l tinte in<l t 
float tjie hook, will best auswdt your purpose in tin j>»e- 
. sent irsViifi* . 'I he {lentils at which you tec to angle vu 1 ! 
vatv, at voiding to the season of t^e yea\g the nature oi 
.the water, and otflet t ucumstimces; all which you will find 
xninuuf spot Hied in this Vjiaptcl; and this. obscivation 
you muu beat constantly in mindhin tlic choice of youi 
baits, ryu-, lines., apd «S1I t<he i icstor>'aunapparatus. When 
yon iish in i|tc Ncw«£tiuer v or small rivefs, in thi; early 
m a'ftn, by wn:< h I mem the months of March and April, 
vuus k # h 1 must be sioall, your tackle proportionally fihe, of 
:> singl. horse ur°oat's Uair, sotfrbiiit a blood-worrli, and 

you 
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yrli nmst ^utnib'to the bottoi$, or*very nesfrit; and you 
mly also throw in bread, as 1 ground-bak i the common me¬ 
thod of disturbing the bottom withVa* |-ak%. must now be 
-Misused, as being adapted to the w£frne\ sedan alone. 
The rules for angling for gudgeons in; May, differ iit several, 
material particulars from the foregoing. They are now to , 
besought for at ha(f-water, is the depth equally 

distant from the surface and the bottom, and the bait 
which they prefer before all others, is the caddis of c astfc 
worn: ; of which 1 shall give you a particular description, 
hccnmpunicd with an irit^estiag observation or two, when 
I haw described U?e manner *of angling with jt. Having 
scjK'.w-ted.tlif head fTom theb$dv, take the latter and thrust 
vour hook into it, beginning at the*upperparf, and bringing 
the point out nearly at th<; end of the tail. Your line must 
be a tine single huiV,, .with- three ur four hooks on it, all 
baited according to the above directions*; and you cannqj, 
in my ftpinion, Tail of success. But I,shall now discharge 
• the jnonuse wbuial recently muck vou, i dative to thedc- 

""’y ".^ jiiiiniP-bUf"f Utiuu-3 \v«oim. 1 lie, caduis is 

oik of those little u ptiies which, a* t *a certaii? period, quit 
tin i»\cTO)ia]tar state, qpd assume that of a fly. The titles 
ot case-worm has boon this, in our eves despi¬ 

cable, ci nature, v. it.fi rgjjj^cjK e t\thc mansion which the all- # 
wise and benWKTnt Creator of the universe has allotted 
a-, a prescivativcfromtfienumerous dangas*to wjiicjf, from r 
bir extreme imbecility, he must otherwise have been con- * 
s:ant!y exposed^ Thhlmansiqn or ca.>e,.ns it is termed, is 
composed of a substarvcc^resembling slratv mixed with small* 

1 m A ■ w ^ / 

pieces of wood, and corerei^rwitli a glutinous matter, by 
mcur.s«pf which the entrance of ttje water 'is prevented, 
and materials the little .fSbric dte firmly cemented 
together: % number of,p^ble$; ? alsOj" are coigBfcmily found 
adhering to its sidc^s, and, try their weight, serve to sHik and 
to detim it at the bottom :-»the case, which at fist is no 
larger than a-blade of common .Ray-grass, continually en- 
* creases 
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thcd ofil&e **##$ Mtyfc *»: If&fe# their rese*tt$ifl 
ea, hitherto, j0$4^'mSth W tie success* In jfoly 
--'• ‘ - • ' "■ '” bloo^wora^ the teS of a 

part of a green or yel- 



the fields abound at this 


afiCHugust baft ekhc#’ 
common «dkvoi% Ofi 
? Jewish grasshopper, w$T 
season ;<*and which b now preferable to all Oth^r baits, 
both for roach «ad daee as tiMtt «$$ gudgeons. You must 
fix it on your book In'the same maaiftr as I have* directed 
foWtelddis, r During the above months vast quantities of, 
the #fp* silb^weed are ^founci floating in the TTSrrow river, 
tti^eWkt oiioe destroy yoia spott* and also give the fish so 
rank, f favour, that the few wf&b y«ftu mwgpadentaily 
take, by dipping or dapping, wifi Scaicely bSfcgiteble. 1 
sKaD i*6w instiiK t ypu m the right method of djpfcbKug, as 
it is termed in ‘the Pisca&nau dialect, (or gudgeons. For 
this purpose you mu?t bo fumrfcad 
sized iods; with top joints as taper as possible. Your line 
jmftt be of fine single-hair, and jmpr hook^ propbrjion- 
ehty\#«iaIL A large No 1, orj^a. ^shot, with ft hole bored 
<&$£% through the taiddlpftbw 
dorm When necessary, must be 


you must fix admail 
the hook, to keep the Ufynpb 3 '- 
per distance fironut. FlUj6n|> |i>l 
"taking baited with t|^- 
of fhe green prasj|j|y, 

tw q tos, the onemi^ft 
sidefc Three or ft$r, j4>olg 
inthrfoas^thf MM m 
ftttftt || placed at i gre*te J 

«« rru. A _— ^_ 


m) be slipped up and 
line, and 
sOr five ditches above 
ab$*c, at a pro¬ 
tore tjot£om, and, 
the Same part 
& mk throw in your 
oibftft n$ar the 
each. 
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j^line. Th4 moftt generai bait for in 
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dfyytAiti ?« ^ ' 

lake a iaigt*nptdhh V*<fc of wiie ? witfiim lye niadl 1 to 
it of 4 piopti *ue. Pask tfe upper pail of )o$r £ 6 ot 
fcnk through /ht'tytfnf the motile, and thrust the shaip 
iglad of IiftpJSthu with the straight pair of youi hook, into" 
*the mouth of the bait, bringing the Si t ut at the tail j die 
tuaid and point of «your hook Jyin; # on cm ride of the 
nut uc’s mouth. Having ip tliishjUimci baited as many 
Ulus as sou intend to us£ on the <w< Hon, lav tlunf in 

< I 

'nnjs on the imnk of the poo* 1 - and then tlnow t ath of 
Mcminn «rivt<> the whole intent of its length, u serv¬ 
ing a sm.dl patt, whyh mu* l 1 ft Joeet upon tin. giound, 
fi it the fhh, when he has'tay ft y01V1 bah, m*y he at li- 
beity to swim to soml distance In iou lit pourlu s it, as ne* < 
will othciwi‘t infallibly re timjubh h*s hold. *T>) the aho>c 
method I onto caught an cel iiv the 1 S(W Uiv i, on a spot 
directly opposite to S t diet’s Wells, wluh weijud ‘■tveu 
•poumjs, and Ivis of the true silver kind. V bug** loh 
worm, which has*hun piniously kept m me^i fifu let 01 
will ^onirtioitV tempt ti\s< i* l > toll <, \ 1 tn . h 

•:Ho i id ' 


the IhcH at above* d£Vt ht d* nU¥*«U 
New TU\m, ’ ou miftf .m^le wMi hnes n 


tf. uie 

n< r»i i cHhan tl’uc 
or feu. vaids long** loaded with ^ «m«ll b>At, md*b*u* d 
in the njai m ibovo ih.u/^KJbi* in the hi o 1 i,wiiuh 
!? mt)ie i t * th p 
br rtt|tiitO 


p*' V 


*( 


ri c /U*u, f\uaici w< 1 f * t aadw 1 
h Its* ii^this j.sl Tn^ v* i may also 
t < .till* b*ub<; 1, th»b # ti hmndvT, while 
arj! »o t , tb * <1* Width makes thi subject of thU chap* 
u«. In the 1 oU months, the httdl baitsboikd\hiimpjn 
either shelled oi <$Hctwise» s^ujfre pieces of raw, < i boiled 
s f ut bed, jMitteuWiy tbe\dlrr f and with flu a you may 
{UfyinOu 1 b rt me«\ ptheru«d< t fyu Sttettrt of the ill lips, oi 
as ns.ii as p< ssitfb, to t!& bridge. ‘Efer^ynu must make 
tp»c of a slootno une* mad*y<>£ ctcnpg* sopilUcwrd., of a 
p cj 4 Jcnfth, v >ih two dozen of tb«b$st tscUlihoks fixed on 
uflhdmldv logs jjustks noose to caclf hri|tlc, imd 
loidtfd with *ni> oi tf ice po-nds weight of lead, if you 

’ sub 
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#ubs$twte periwinkles pi<lh* piece of the 

ihrhaps and bee^ a#d fish p&qfitlk>gMy finer, you 
Slushy catch some ve/y huge-sbed tdMjf*g» <k^e. Should 
i^Oa be at any time Ihclkcd to angle fb:\fcese §$h W’ith 
toil ana lines, you past observe the following rales: You? 
tods should he of | middling not too long, with a * 
stiff top-joint to eitjiti, and three’ In number. Strong silk, 
or < a> p-lines, with, tin ce latgakpenrh-hookr to cj( 1^ fi*ed 
on with doOhle hog’s bustles, will best answei yout pdf- 
posj, Each hook must be baited With the head of a veiy 
hesh bleak ot gud^on t the beard and point of yoor hook 
bring fcfrtcd quite thiougl^ olhciwise you wiii constant!) 

I vom bait the hooks must be plated at | due distance 
lio »i ©mhofhei, to pieseive the liHefiom bung entangled. 
With one of your^pds y*>u must angle m the roid-stKam, 
and with the otheis ntar to the side;*. Bait with pieces of 
til* holly part Either of ro»cb, dace, ot Ij* npie\bleA 
and guSgi ons uie also vu) eligible hfi tl^s.purpose, bu 
m si^ a ty |i\«ets T hSvefiequentl) f >und tie head of a bl< ok 
c\A*1 every olHUPWjgir of bo* whatcV^i. lhc^ptfbpu time 
of anglhfc* in the nunnci i»ut d esc Ac d, is by du) irt th f * 
months ot June, Juh, and August. *• - 


# 


r X 

% % sniggle rb^Ttl* 


1 1 ns tSH \ou^sclf with sexeiJl lln<js, kst my of thetui 
should # vlwnce tp be broken. They must. bw made «tf 
< hath-line, 01 ftiddM^Jped whip-cord •ftot # twisted too 
sutngK, and of the length of^two of direc yards. Take 
a sheik but tlrnik rteedlo, thoiwtghly tempered, and bjeak 
odf thetaui psut. # bhai(pcn tlig r^toainlng part to appoint, 
but it nut be loo fisc. JWf fi«« to the necdl , 

halfifaay, dmfeo ItolhewdWsufdl & twiddle* d’ake a well- 
scoured && wt«m,ranti thrist the poigt of the if # tlie 
Unoug|f f&c creature, fiomhcad tg (ail; di »wiu^ the head 
l little way up youf fine* in iwdr j to t<n« r * x l ok depart 
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Of thnunedk 1 , and hawing a uadi# ^itbM of bis tail ho**t 
ike b&$#? to deceive the fth iftto an appearance *>£ tJ*^ 
n&obt fcodjf bdftg loftily fm. <Joil the uppei ad fa 
{ j^j& flip several ti$et rawnd ynbrkft hand, that, mkfaf, 
\ poo have a bite, you may be able to gM> the fish some plifcy, 
"IttrOtder to induce hifthto pouch yotr bait. Thrust ci- 
thci a common switch, or QMC piece d£ whalebone which 
is at tly* end of the top«jn$dt*e?your rod, into the head Of 
■jbm bait- and therewith guide it caiefully to the blow or 
hole wheie you suppose the eel to lie concealed, holding 
your line rathet loose!*, lest you leai jt thiough the body 
of the worm. When you pertyive that you havb a bite, 
of which you will judge by the worm being taken off ihr 
whalebone, aliov* the cU a suffeient time to pouch your 
bait, after which you may strike ftvicfywith a quick mo¬ 
tion, but not top haid, &s you will otherwise cndangei your 
IJfte, and by tins method vou will fi* the needle in a nost» 
dhcetion ui his fcody*. If he does not tome Bom his holt* 
immediately, keep your line tight, 4m<fbevyJjL3W hntf 
himself compelled to’dislodge*, an3f1&ffe"instant you bb- 
derve him to relax his obstinacy, dug him to land 
possible dispatch, and discharge the needle horn 
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Jnttf’Wfitfts jvr Whtppwg* with neural nmi am fatal 

«• 'i fit* method df angling with suap*«;s, 

for different kind* hfjkk fffeflt ipoath m the 

,e ir. *The proper Apt* ofdJj fork h eleven unlock 

\n wbupr, -ml in qnn&enpmportiliK^jy ejariier, wA&a the 

m u has acquit ed a , ,.„.. . 

The end w )k used for thfik the 

*klc < f a Ay oi wh’ppiiig-rod * a de&rjj&sa fajmjdh you 
mtfr with under that tiwc, in the beginning f»f this 
wtatt * Tour hue must be mad© in the manner foftowmg, 
• Ted 
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, TUte fcdr finks, of Sim sjajgfrT^ 
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K ; it threads, thrift li^ks of twoI^Jtetwistcd together 
^ of thiee hairs, wo of four, of «W 

#a<fthu-c of These w 

om to tfie other, withe same rnaaneb as you ofiiip a hsKii* 
with hoc silk waxlf with shoa-^paker’s wo#; ijtattfipto' 
forming one ton^we a«4 Wtfietiv Hoe, A youfig tg^ier 
will, at in st, find ^pme ddfiewy in delivering a lia| 
kngth* and* may therefore shot ten it, by ommStt^wham#* 
numba of the links he shall think piopei: the top of ymf 
line must be formed into a noose* Your hook must bo 
either fit a huger or less ^pse, attending to that of the &b 
foi which you *ngle 4 and the sauaJ tulc wiU serve to duett ’ 
)ou, in the choice of your lines M lods also. The chief 
baits used for thi^kind *of angling ate the heads of tad- 
dis taken off as low as the blade skin extends, (two or 
thice on a hefek for chub and dace, and a* single yne oniy 
lot b’cak); nil (lie rauous aperies cf fKcs, ,bpth natwal 4nd ’ 
a^ijLkkJUagk aufl biownyelvet, ind pieces of men’s dyed 
hats, hut the" dl'Sfl E»i all these lit’ the cadjlkf, which I 
have found in their hiding-places itt^anuarv* two months 
pilot- to the cailicst pcaiod at which they have ev^r beeft 
ditcptcjcd by aii} jfdfcy hroftwi *nglers. My ■method of . 
talking tliemjs with s^jauaH termhig-net, made of th* caul * 

< t a wig,"mb a piece of stiOUg bent,round 11 j leay*. 

ing a sutSueut length of wije tib serve 4 s a handle* which 4 
I tic ty t»y cans or winking-stick$1 also put a portion of < 
'hi wx eds tmdcrwfcfcfeltyey am* found, }#fo thy bagwhetein. 

1 keep them* A»ox£hes» ao^emtet^r mind am eqtuhyuw- 
lavoiMublc, porfitKdmly in th/coldee tffe&mhs, for this kind 
of uaglpg. Ytuift< Jlmd bein& fipd- add properly b*it< d. 
jduce pWfjtft Mi&ip m$eiff thp $4oato, with your buck, 
if WR W*W> r W/tve the |i»c bvtff Your head, 

in the samt^Usajaaer As a coachman dk^s his whip? and, 


with sfipwfe motion of you! wiify c^st it sometimes under 
the opposite bank, and sometimes into the middle *of tin 

* C* t P* i*al 


s'i earn. 
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sire m». Wl.fn }et* obscrv< a r iu Jc or a fissir e to appear 
on the suiKvte, iov-autly strike, and, if the* iisli you have 
hooked «< 4 lo * l e of a large size, phi} him doepfbf 
^Ofe© tiipe tevtt you draw bfrn to«$hotc. It vm hart 
v&kh 0 r bf d> of iht caddis, which natm all/tough, 
*yop must »t'i\e the kr»ta$Hbaf yow hri touches tin u.Ut 
and with a gmthi degree of fouc,^cirember to tl rust 
ourhi^ok cntiuly lhrough*thc head,,* or others sc you 
rrfus f < xp^ci little s-poii, 'T*hc u,«son why the felt bite h» 
eageil) at this hah Is, that it hums a stnki«p:icsunbjLtrut to 
a reitain da^-colourcs! fly of whkh f{ny au particular}} 
fund. I once caut’ht. m» I ate in Up? year x the month of 0« 
cembe*’, inthe^Nt is Ri\tr, th»ee divqn md a half of bleak 
and dace, by whipping ^hli n piece of black sclvet only 
to the cru*,t astonishment of many gupleimn who weic 
preseut at iho time iht vclici of this colour is iruV ikui 
ht the f^h fbi tlic c am non black tlv, and l tfie brown vt I 
vet uptesc nts ,11*0 < «fv ~du ig fly. In whipping with a fb , 
you must soflu the 1>su to poqch vouf^tnkc y Th ; s n» - 
tbod of adtlyig i> p>?lined, tiio^>!jT>*'a"c fkiiUrKIu 
the ait, bc-foic all il. kinds; and you may tout* nkc 

dtiowt, or a ‘alnu <*, with as mush facility yoi ebn * 
chtth or a» date, pros irted/fthir taeVdu^for the fui'aj Ik 
* proportion.th’y stion ^T'jfou must^ak o* in this case ,A 
if .eU/el v i li winciv^t iccU to precise votMne frc»n 
l Ik *ng Vncte*i Bet obsei that you cl* not pretend to 
wh * lor ilt \ rge kinds nf fish* till you h?sc attained to 
^iro' uuv } iq, taking those of a siuplct we. U you won 1 . 
<icqu i u deepen? of infection in this blanch, you ac 
Ca omyoiiisclf to fhrow TmeH or every Jengili, ironcr fss ,s 
U t wntv } aids and vpwai^s , bilt, jor such as fee last 
mcn.ii «*•<!, yoor rod jpugl he of the dotfhk hajpdeji kind, 
t j > s cry Udiiluif t > throw a line “agatffist the wind, Of trvi n 
j 4 il ^ times w. f c i there ‘s lkt?e oftiooyfnd*thrfcr}, both 
muhofh * ’ owc^o, aftai»ah*e by appUdktio^i aid 

pia* u : h» / 'i* h k urit be n vam atte m->t focommum 
. 1 i 4 e 
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caTe to yol tFic *proper tulcs idTwor?S. I shall, then fibre, 
only observe th.it, if Hie wind dunces to blow strong m 
your face, c\ay endeavour to thrt)W*jfolir hqfc will hr 
fruitless and that, in lm:h«thc fortgotrig r i^/yout Tims 
#nd rods must h pi<l>orUonably stouter and coarser. ' ■» 


• l*i opn' MA/ioJ if Dipping or /tapping, 

af \* dthci the wc\dhoi Is too cold, or the wind too 
boistuous to admit of yo tr «ul«ling with am prospect of 
mcicss in the pi tbod duaribul injhe preceding chapter, 
)Ouinaftry your foitnnc in‘dipping 01 dapping, a$ \fc 
t< nit it, ai-coiding to'tfic suiijcjpncd f.v tractions, Your h d 
com: he foi.fled of*fo*u <a fwc joint©. s.idi a fine tap to i >p ; 
your 'im of a Uirj^in&lowiah iwm t< f > to Outturn • with a 
trooa sued roadi or tlac*-hook, <pn>pu 1 v bt«ided and 
pointed. Thest dirutious ugatd tlic Netf Riser alone-.; 
but in all other plaits vu«* ». il»'* ii*h are larger and the 
t.i unt nio io upW, \<ur imi f idit n\ <u bo pi'ojKW- 
»blf M;*""JflnT*■*>»iUi ife*HKt iv d to^uigh* rear 
the side fcl tiu >\j\ te'i e <* '•uclfj list«nc.* liom lie 


to 

aV t 


waits . <. tip< a« to he ff).. ot the sk .. of the fish W '• 
ii>* ice to the and,»a our line being b^lcd citi 

with a natural fly or. ^grasshopper, according to th* scasor, 
i ait it in ;« 0 tftirving constantly to^laie \ out* eh with vottf 
luck to the wind : in this manner you may angle <,rthet at 
top, bo!tom. or at half water, as you Audi judge most con¬ 
ducive to your fppst. *Whtn you haves a bite, sutfer the. 
fish to pouch your bait before you strike, amlihen piotced 
as I have aitoady directed yf»u in that case, tn this. a* 
in ail o*her cases of angjlino, hi wh^ fishes fine will a]\\u\«. 
stand the best c},iap5x*of sia u i *, * and Pi emember Moline 
taken ! chfib, and a toaut, with** line mady, the whole 
length, 0& a fine s^gfc hair, the latter of which utiphed 
sometfeiii#*m6re than four*pounds. and the otbtr four 
pounds and half- the chub I took*in tiu* New Riu*A* ik ir 

i 1 Uin/. 



j?so * t* a LAg&xATon y. I |' ' 

Boaz-Farm, and the' trout at Merton-Xboey, beyond 
Wandsworth. In angling with a Ay in a deep stream, let 
your bait \Joat tif tic surface, and be carried away by the 
titurent to winterer distance you think 1't : this method 
JIMy be pursued with success when th^, baits ait* too tender 
* to be used lor whippirjg, 

* _ k 

r JRufts for Whiter-fnktng. 

2k thd^winter season, the fittest baits for the New Rnei 
are blood-worms, white paste, anti mai.sKwotms f<n flu* 
Mtger fish, jjad chewed bitad loi gmuovl-baif. la oihu 
places uSe gcntks ami worsts* of all denominations, and 
brains of a buflo'k, biuia/d, not chevied, foi wub, tin ow¬ 
ing in a certain poition as giound-hait^ of winch anoth*n 
kind also may be used* made with bread and bur 1 he 
hpst wintet-paste is of white bread, mixed with a ■small 
quantity*of mild Ch^shiic r hi esc, guUu line, and < o owed 
with turmeiic d/saifion n‘.hircuto a powdu . w ith this past* 
you may ijhx another, which j s*nt% *m l *tdh***ft ep rtlTwlui 
vcnnilion. Ihls ft d< piste is to b, i.sui Hpuub Iv win i 
watei is very iouj; and inuJdy. r fhe large II*.]i au, a* 
this season, to be 'ought lot at*the ba$*om, ,indtho~r > f d - 
'mailersi/o at half-wait r, viitkul.niyj[j^!he itieam* hint 
tv) be foul ^ 




Of natural Flits, Moths, GrasJppptrit Gnats. £,V. 

c 

Thi.su several denominations 0{ irsects are to be fo*>nd 
in every month of tail yeatjv a'* ceding to th'tii dif f eu m 
species, which arc so jgwm A 0 U^« ihey cannot jvjssibh 

be paitlfulaiired in 4 the b^ nls whh.b‘1 have piescubcd to 
^self. 1 tl^rtiire Kavc cpcrifiecUhastt ohty wrhi'h sp- 
ptj^*4 to me to hi the most worthy jtf attention. You 
juJrr keep *hom in a phial, bunting a hole through the 
cur*, f*>r the purpose of j^ing them a«v or in a dty box, 
* » ‘ wh< p 
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when they are of a tender sdrt, add you must spjInkle a 
small quantity of dust >on them, otherwise the moisture, 
which continually proceeds hum Lbekrt&M$ies, i^hen pent 
up in this mutmer, will inevitably destroy tifeni in the 
course of one houl In baiting your hook with there 
minute creatures, y»u must force il ebcaid and point quite , 
through the body,} beginning at* the head and bringing 
tlicm out at the rump: you qrnst also be eaiefui to allow 
the i'u>h a longer time to pouch the bait than you*aie *u> 
ctislomcd to do when angjing with the raddisj and the 
other aiticks which I ha.c recoin ir\ended lor this purpose. 
The dideu.nl kind' which l Hull notice heie.au the fbl- 
hwiiy: • K * * 

Add’k ctfkuied fly, with spreading wings, width first 
•inpeus about \pril and continues b> tlie beginning of 
June, and to whicn the head of the caddis beats a most 
*'\ iCt lesembkfticc. It is found commonlf bv the side ®f 


2$ l 


UVt. is. 


i lk: cow dun# flv, of which* there arc four different 

bioifn*tu!our, inclinable to a 
red, coarse substance and is qVth less esteemed by 
tbc’fish than aitv uf th$ othus. Th* lest arc djstinguH*- 
;ible ftomthk atKl^jnm cat L ot],»i bv then ro|oui, and a 
hner texture of thqi^bodies; tl* two next kin* of a pslof 
brown, anufthe last a dai^ grCenS 'Uiwe is . ■>.> a icyulai 
oiniinutiofl of iptk size, so tb&t the smallest ,*-j y*ks are*, 
foirocd by natinc of so tender a substance, that the) can¬ 
not be used for*any other puipoae than to: doping 01 dap- 
pun Next to the^a^dis, these are the Invest bait lor 
chub, and dike. ' 

A wry small kind qf black fiy, # whkii vou will ijnd in 
great rj umbcis, in W grass in Oic month of lu binary * vn 
must mak$ use of tfwfisof these for a bait? 9 
The Stone cad-^y, ibtthd in 4 pril on § the banka ofcmrn 
thi^ <lutiifg its season* exteis every other kind ct bait, 
cipher for whipping or upping. * » 

* ' TJii- 
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The drake or true:cSfii-£v^ called by many the May-fly, 
from the month in wlhch.it is in season, This flv is lone- 
shaped an£ spo^dr-Idas' a snake,; with y; how" and Mack' ; 
spots; its v. Ings arc broad and a&iiung, and cock upright. 


>pots; its v. Ing* arc broad and sliding, and cock upright, 

with rhr£e lon?3; whisks'at his. tail. Y( u mav angle at any 

■ *“* ^ » M *“■* * 

,'dcprh of water both witfeAhis-Jy and t je foregoing, either 
; for roar b, rinoc, trout, .or efuiV . f 
, 1 be anyth',' both of the black and red sort, 4s found id 
; 1iy - h. r birior.ks of loo St-earth, which they throw up much 
in the mahner of moles, and 'which are distinguishable by 
their colour • .some bcit|g of a sandy and. others of a black; 
according tojthc different specks by whkh they ant inha¬ 
bited., ;, ;l'hesc dies first fnakcjLhtar appearance in June and 
Continue to th<? end of Atigush . ;*• * ‘ 

- Tlie grasuopper, which U in sqzson during the months 
' of Juno and July, may be made nsd of: with great, success; 

. cipher the whole*body or the tail part alone.* • ; 

- Tv:o‘sJ)Cc ; os.of bugs, the one of a line greer.bVdhe* other 
of a dark colourf both of' - which" were first discovered by 
hiysclf to fee fit for tha purposeiNf^fl^lirst of' 
these is of a *verv tough substance, and you mt&t force 
y&wr hook quite through his feodv, beginning with that 
part whercMts junuioii with the hc^dtakes place. The 
green, bug is found, in J uU apdi Augi^^ on the banks of 
the rivers, and the o among the c^-tkyeg in Au- 

to^ijie/neamnmc; of November. One of these bugs 
% a sufficient bait l»r*a small fish, but two must be used 
foi if, isc of a larger size. * ' V' - 

* The hu -cr-Tong-icgSf the bluc-boltiti* fly.- the large brow n 
irnoih, w’-.ieii is foupd among Uie^scdges next the hahfp> bf 
fivers, »t:ul the drone-^ee, whose ^htef haunt is among 
the ydtloto dowers gfcowingf by the riydt’f side, arc allex r 
cdlcnihal'is fc^r the larger kind of hsjk, during tb£ au&mn; 
•and for#those of the smaller sort you i^ay make- use cf 
iho ('.ornmorr djui les* er-si/i d howse-fly. „ 

l ’ T- *'Vcu.'i-\vur.a iv.« of'■mat; is,found from May tb the., 
V ' .v ' ' * conclusion 


t 
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f w Union of the hoi months, Aij on’thc* post* and rails hv 
the tiver^s side and on the walls of hoult*. # Of tins in* it 
there ai two kind*, differing j omeiiehtrithci nyM 1 * on'* 
'they ait long-shaped, and#of a oji w, inehnyiglo t blown 
eehu, with blight duming wing** of a pale gitui * lhcs* 
art pie dated homjthe bIoad-woi«a» and continue fo 
'onu time in i l«it«9 winch p&tiKes in equal measure of 
both natUH s 1 he lb ad of m tu ituic is t nou led with 
i sob swbst line, gicatl/ Knmhhtg tlu down of a Castle* 
md its h')dv is too tunici to ad nit o f t«.s being k\pt ill a 


]>htd* as! have dim i t i the moy In cb spent sol in¬ 
sect', 'Ins is onc*ef he be* tbuis fm tin JSea Riul. 
flnnnjjhout the whcdeofilu .. '* 11 * ••* 


i^icpti J/</Ar/f for w b U ' a ■>' Ik . 

* 

I n djiextie Ai win h l a»n i > i tmt mnn IhU 

uhit t would income dot H v n\* *bi to vciu* il you 

‘ yl d m^ cj w tth aity t xpe inr< ui n tltci uuh i who would 

* rtilv urideiriKS^*^n tCC' »i v \ »*u*o in vo» ^prtsen<\ ; 

u'vbv*jou wou'd H() iu ii e 1 mi*it'ti of lK 

n ?. dun can possibly be < n md to uu in 
but it nou d c lidj^J»bc *im h it n ih, ' out own obai 
ration audiont »\ tn££mn.« supp'v J c w»nt of such a sis 
taicc amWliu* 1 th t you will 11* 1 the ft * t i i mst u - 
th ns oakulated ^ the best ni w*ei possih. *t > i, «,cb toe 
ftf ((i n quiMion Nou should, at fh t, j ku t on a 

1 »rot he ok, till foal »\c Attaint 1 v> »omc 1 u* ot pjo- 

* \»uy m the ni, wlAn*)ou m*v choose i n * eh t is (f a 

Miu Ij tw «»c* When ymiUie J> na ionu,c i i it tu i l 

fn, layiv ne of the s^m«| spt <« «* * r q t ul 1 v * In io c \ot, 
ind >0^ will thfktffy tie t n lhlcS «.* injnfle it w uh »V K n, j 
de£ik , *0f e*4,Ctiws&. 44vuv toft* cted r*suijiticn u an- 
titv of hah«, hv>ok\ fiathcit, eh‘ n ot \ v ous kinds, hk, 
util a 14 the*n*lu i iequisitts,Mi »n t a 1 uc,c rowh o puch 

a »n < n t n with waxed sflk, to the nsuk «aJ ihe 

i oik, 

* f 
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slip-knot, to pievci$jpM« Mk 

wt fcht saage thjae dfa&to JhdJb^Mgdtc T*i»|$ ffcf 

msttho «lkj, 0$ w foftfc^k turns till yotity^ 
drought it withWfo.emaM t) $»ta»fc* fef the shank, fttt fct'* 
tamlou* neither to *j*M$kut off itoit silk till you tap* 
proceed'd ftather lit yWfeSiyk, fiphe wings mu*t he 
tjuds of a &tUfk*&$ *$ 49MSfe*&‘$ %h£est wing-flvttar. 


and of a length propotfid8pd w to the sffce of your hook, to 
which ttfey mvA he neatly Whipped', laying one on each 
side of the hook,’ ncqj Us bent, and the small en^ of the 
feitbm cocking uptight, these tndf must be whipped « 
little between the wmj*s to mlske tli<fm spiead in duo pro¬ 
portion as t<5 Itngth a$d bieadth, aftei whMi you must 


fasten your silk tight with one oi ^wo slip-knots, and cut off 
the Mipuiiuous paits pf the wings, *( Jvcn paty another 
piefj of the s*me silk along the straight part of yeitt hook 
and noTonher. Y«u must now tpVc as much down or 
fur as you shall' want, of*the colour Of»lh<? fly which you 
would invUte, and aptft hi "il 1 " wupud Kit fori 
upon } our Hook, usi^g less of it neftr the bent fl&to at tin* 
pther end, that >oui fly may appear properly tapet ? the 
body must also bt comidei ably thkkkg^* the middle than at 
either end. When \ ou l^syn flaed thd down i ctjui * 
site ifH rout pLipof' , with two eFthNw* slip-knots 

th&w’iy pa it, and the UStlyss.lUh, and aho 

ins Mifu fluoas hafcfr fm *M &W your 

*<\ c conpf't^l, It pcedbjh t0i fTMtS^anv 

4 h< ‘*d *« ^ ou* iht« m the fl^h WSf blite #$ $$m% %& tidily 
will m»* % th ‘hsrt part 1 f *<• ^ '* . ^ , « 

'kith i- jv 1 1 flks^iipd other 

. k hit, art^ov tiMMtMMk iftjfeM* 

Win£,\ i/^n* ** *V 1 

h f K th *n rut ;< to tiC^Uf* thtpf 

*r fueled tv«u *-t!u rip ol thenar of ^ coal*, 
?b» 11 ih t ha 1 *n i *< of a hog the w oof 

f ,*|S | it n A 

* *r,<i 








■^JruOwm Jfer, 


P*'<? ■ 




, * *x&r}i W0ik*W- 

y T ; «TiT> r > fr ■ 



or-, i-’, 


f&JV-art (5 so 'ilofesuy ; to ,tlic 

«.v ■._ ... xL.i iWL*. ur .dii.t_.. 



HJ|rins observes) <*4^/ 
andft who cannot do i&'w 


^srith-' success* that ( 

|fiirdly deserve the |i 
fThough in ftet, very g^^^Kma 5 »;g 9 t,a^thc &hi$% 
''fickle* shops, '■ j>rovmOT.^|lfe‘' directions f |jfc. gk<S4t- fori 
chodsiii^ them. % ' . ^ \‘«' '■ .- ; f 

-As the* foundation $f fly-fishing, it may not be iga|>rp- 
jpfcrto give the list of flies for each month in the yeari ;; .f^- 
^cteSdjgig to the directions qf^fcharies Cotton, ■ esq. first 
^published in fhe year IMS, together with sirfh variations 
as Have been made by later prO$cient& and published by 
^4|fer 'writers on this subject. Mr. Ccnton confesses that 
^ifew persons b&idc himself begin fly-iisliin^’^the month 
.-oif Jf&idEiry;" yet even in this month lie has Bfefcn sitcccss- 
ful'-id".taking ‘grayling. c Thcye arc hut few-dajsj|j^the 
"month fit*for the sport* and idTJ^te^wrtf^r twain *i 
day£. during a warm Sj^n. ■ 

' J . ^ 

JAU?UA*Y?Jd 

''*£®lui£fr are"'no altcration^ihlCotto?^ direcSens for till: 

..J JT ±LdL ‘JL-fjI—t jfr- ■ 1 ^ il aSCT?!u. ‘1* ■ I ■ TI' l~l tir/MVIC ■ 


m&di,- wliich wonfi : 


’almost white: the 

M cur, such as theyf^^S^/t^ke, oif; Fdr the 
if on the 


t&a'ned. 


- —- — tvt't'T 1 ■■ *» " ‘SW \ qi * ^ \«r r « ^ 1 

brown, but the bafc ofra dog bf th^saibe 

mill n/t# ^**»-»*'» fapilt. H’Slli' I 





» 4 * HI 


»t , * i 

fSe ji^iSl fftrWtiilof ip flfr bat 

ling, and of them I devee* in thfo iwson, saw m ) Wk«i 
with * fly, of above nloot tang. ljr|>#lStta opts, abofft 
the si/c of a smdt, yftta pay tajus eaoii|^jftn6t the two 
flics abc sementioAek M , * , 


V 


• I. i he little redHirowa. dubbing of Uus most tyfr 
somewhat biaikei Hum that Jt Ubl month, and vftapl , 
with blaik. silk. ♦ 

2 \ plun lurklc, or pahner-fl^, to i«; nude oc bktfei 
ostiuh Jkii iwipu*, or tied doom to th< dubbing with aj 4 
silk, a h 1 th< kxki «oi aihd tuck*>\ei the v boh. yh£ 
l i he U^sc r U 4 itl«le * whfii h m n ck* vvitn a black body* 
i ^ilvci twist o»ei it, and a ltd J* Him. ^ 

l I he yi * t h Jfije *liu bod^ ol this m» tl v Uith, 

tnd mapped with *1 ted fiailm ot i i iritiinmied. 
\Ve stmictimf % naibtlk has kb -ieainc| all m< , sduurtunrv 
1* irb i* oih a 1 tilg, and soim tint, <■ U*u’<. V*e v* f ok Jtftgfh 
•tJ'jlflrtfcaxO* \^tii4**r, # or tit * h 4 m k <.f lUv^fly, which 
mokes butrfly and by wlixhduiu i l^aic killed. 

"»* Gold t vist hatkta. ft»hbid wilh < * id twi , thebov^ 
hhtk, and a red tca&?r ovu thi v hole Ihtsc I uki»s 
irt taken from ele\ett w m the naming ai»d now 

ont f o thrap in the*aftec»©Ol|k^ Ihejr do c*eot e,t.uta,' 
and sidt nlptaicis, and hi the \ka* » \ 

c The gitaat^dim- Tfck n» oudeswith leafs nlir ft 
dun chiour, &w* iho*^ Wb*g»*<»f the k t tiur ol.a molfeid 
nc ir his tail. This if disisW tho fl> far u4s iw#, 1 
and is productive of to the fttydci. 

i \ht great bhrtwloa. The wings of the dark grey 
fcsathei of ft mullawh j4» dut&M$ of a.beafs hair^n^t to 
tiie rodta, o#?d vflti^i swiadl <j<4nj% of Jbtae camlet. 

ft. Till dWt“br^% The vfinp of a goef drikt^s fea^ 
tber, and tiie duhbm^ of the brown bafl hom the 

a breifded cow. * . 1 


» i > 



m 


In w V &U above fcacklds, thd aafglfr will recoil 

Iflit th^t $f them suit one water, and some another, 
,«**d likewise paj* a pucker i^tontkm to the sky * for their 
ft&e and cctfotp isr to be aftered ^cor^ngl). In dcai water 
1 a^amall hackle h beat * tt&d Iqdeep coloured watu, a larger- 


d’ 


The same dies to he usqjl lb this riionth as in the pr£- 
ceding 4 , exclusive of which we have, ' « 

l. Thfc little whirnng-diin, which is taade of the botto n 
of a squirrel’s tail, an^j the wing of the grey fcathei of a. 

drake. . * 


The bright-browx, mad£*cithei of the down of a 
spaniel, oi thht of a cow’s flank; with a grej wing. 

3 . The whitish-dun. The wipgs m this aic mide oi 

*hc gtey feathei of tbf;nnlUrd, and tilt bodv oi U»t* mob 
fif ramcl’s haii* « 

4 , The thorn-tree By, made of a perfect black*, mk'- 
mixcdwi’h eigfit oi tuiHiairt of leabetfa-rulouct u nn 
hair. 1 li£ r bodv ve.y *sm tU^aWS* 4 hcufT’Tif 
maltaid’s foAhu. 14 ps By is famous Ybi its cxcc i lion 

* 5* The blue-dun. ibe dubbing for this fl% torws|s oi 
tli« fine blue hair combed horn the^nk of agio hound 
The wings should be very white, ancNrom the tenth 1* 
the twtnty-fouith ol the he is"most cc%#nly uPu 
* r * * * S 

“ Sur John Haulms** a btfc notes enlValtoa’siUnd Coil on’s A*/ 
|ug, has d Jt » * Vi ‘wrk oi* ipe rpnfrau iij 

»“ AxphcHike \Jbert\ft, who had Uvf&nia \s*bettu, da it i 

“ *t? Oi Pbi'ipthe second, ktog ef^jatb, with whom he bad tiu 
" k-ru Co,.mrtes m dowry, In the havrtig determined 

4t lo by At fc <* to Oitend. then ui the p ammw of ill- lune,,}^ hi> 
*' vm* *p*mcess, who a&pweM Into ou*h** expedition, made a 
u vow, that ub it*x> tftfefeg% she wd«dcl «&v*r heist Jotbes, 

u <Mwry tot expectation, authe OKtfpaayg, it was *hi*& 5 ears 
“ WW4 the place w f »s reduced, m wbidf tiijp hex hlghae**'* linen 
" \ .'no the aU vemcnticme# fe»e ** * * 4 

1 ft* T has colour a» widtiSh } eSafe, or bull colour a hub Indod 

# f > , - 6 III 

*u * 



s*' 'w 

ti. The Httjl &l*Ck gn$J: tlw dob&iftg; either of the twf 
of a black water-dog, of the do wo of |f‘young black water- 
coot the wings. made #£ the mate of 'a«tHaUard, ,as white 
as can be procured : Ikd b^diM^eiy small,* and 4hfc v/ings 
wot to extend beyontf it } t * * • 

*T Abci the midd.i of this mufttb ;we *he blight brown, 
which < ontinucs »n u|e till abwhjfc terith of April. Thfe 
difbbmg foi it is to ife had OtJt of a shinm .’s lime-pits, of 
»he luit of .m ahoitAc ca!f, which will b. tamed to # gold-% 
'oloui bv the sticnglh of the lime, lhe featilter of a 
biown hen is b< st foi the wings, 

. 

* A t&lL. v 

l >k In* Idas an 1 flit a in March a*; th k samfc as those itt 
‘ins mo vb but tbe\biown*> mu^t hi lapped red silk, 

, ,<l toe duns with*yCilow. In inis nmiui ai^ likewise 
'it * s , 

1 flu small bright blown, wiiivh i\ * lade of spaniel’s 
»ji, with a light ^njy vrinj i 1 ‘ *ja \\vu**it ckui water, 
n\ hngjit da v. * # • .. %# 

2. Thc.da.h hiowh, the ti ilbiins iMl _ sime colour. 
*. iy*\< d will \iolot-ioiouit d tarcV^. The wing of. 

*. ?k> fcathei oi j nutThud 

‘ h* ui the stxllr* fo the tenth oi this month* use the 
vioJJt-ih, winch is made of,a dark \» JK f vr’th the 
* m of tl e daik leather of*a n^Uaiit • . 

t. 1 in whiriinj-dun, This i$ mad* < t t.« *» n of a 

i ix-iubf and ribbid abiJbt with yt llow sw\. * * v, mgs of 
tin pale gtey feathet 4 ofi» 4 mahaiii . Um flf is usually 
uken at noon, from the tjAlfth of the month to the end 
ot it, ai^l <h casionally ’to the t nil of Jane. 

5. 'Hie yellow-dun.* flub vtfth n small quantity of pale 
yellow cSrtjwei, Jhixed 4^h ibx-edb ^5own .from tbc tab’, 
*tnd warp toKti yclltov : # the win* 1 1 a palish s4rling\fea- 
ilie*. 1 hjs jly Is from^ipht to cleft n in the morn* 

* v • lag, 
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ing, and from two to five so the afiernodn.^ It is a good 
fly for April and May* 

6. Thp horsVflesh-fly. The during of this is a blue 
mohair, with a pi nk-oo loured ^nd red tammy mixed; the 
• wing fight-coloured, and the head {lark-brown. Thisfiy 
is taken through thejmonth, and kills best from two hours 
before sun-set, till night. { 


* May. * 

This" month and the following arc more favourable to 
the fly-angler than all others in the year; wherefore we 
•shall be very particular in describing die flies proper to be 
used; and first speck of those kinds that are least in 
esteem. 1 r* " 1 *’ % 

1. T he turkey-fly. The dubbing Ravelled out of some 
blue stufli and lapped about with yellow silk: the wings of 

% the feather o^a grey mallard. • . 

2. The great-heckle, or palmer-fly; the body yellow, 
ribbed with'ghld twisty the wings of,a mallard’s feather, 
and the Rubbing of, the* fur of & black spaniel. 

3. The ‘iight-broivn with a slendtir body; the dubbing 
m twirled upon small /ed silk, and raised with the poinjt of a 

needle, thai the ribs, or rows of'sib^may appear through 
the grey 1, feather of u mallard forms ft.£ wings.’ 

4. The little-dun. The dubbing of a bear’s dun-haii, 

whiflcd ^upofl yellow siilj; thi wings of the grey feather 
of the mallard. • , ® 

5 . The white-gnat. This Is ctftnposdU of a blufck head, 

and a paleAving. 4 I * • 

6. The peacock-fiv; the blcty of the whirl of a pea¬ 

cock’s feather, with a red bead, ^and the wings of @ the fea¬ 
ther «f a mallard. . * ‘ 45 * * = 

7. The cow;-ladvf*a Small fly :^t|ie wiifgs «f a w red fca- 

riiei^ or stapes of a red hackle, of a/lock: the body of a 
oeacock’s feather v ^ ' 

4* V t C 

C 

* 

• ft 
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8. The cow-dung fly: the Subbing a mixture of light* 
brown and yellow, and the wing tire dark-grey feather of 
a mallard. • 

It is to be remarked, that all the hackles and fiie% taken 
in April will be taken this month; only- the flies must be * 
smaller, and the hackles brighter. • * • 

\Vc will now proved to those flies which are most in 
esteem this month, yiz. • » 

1. The dun-cut. Dub with bear’s-cub fur, ant| a little* 
yellow and green crewelj warp with yellow or green ; a 
large dun wing, and two horns, at thfc head, made of th<£ 
hair of a %quirrel. This fly jilmost certainly klii*?. 

2. The artificial green-drake* This comes # in about, or 

soon after, the twentieth of the modth, and is taken at all 
hours till the end csr.June*,in stony rivers. Observe the 
following directions to make it. On v. Luge hookNi\b with 
camel’s hair, bright bears liair, the solt^iown that is * 
combed from a hog’s bristles, and \%lio^ r ^camlet well 
intermixed; the botiy lo^g and ribbed about with green 
silk,•or rather yelltft^ silk v*axed VfCh gieen # w£x: the 
wisks of the tail of the long hair c£ sables, or ntchet; 
and the wings of the white-grey feather of a mallard dyed * 
yellow. . 3*0- » 

3. The artificial st<uae-fly. Make it of bear’s dun-hair 

• * 

a with a little brown and yellow camlet wei^ mixed, but • 
disposed in such a manner, mat cfla the belly, and*towards 
the tail underneatn, thC|fly ifcay be more yellow than on 
.my other part. Place two cr three hairs t>f a black cat’s 
beard on the top of th€ I\<a)k, in the Arming, so as to be 
turned .up wh£n you w^rjJ Jn your dubbing, and to stand 
almost tip right. Rib you* fly with yoilow silk ; make the 
wings long-Wd' |arge, Vf the dark-jgrey feather of a* mal- 
»i. : . ■ 

4. The hlack-fly.l^ The body black, ^he whirl of an 
ostrich deutlfcr, ribbed with stiver twist, and the hackle of 

# u 2 a ^Iatk 


i 
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a black cock over all: this'% will Kills but is At to be 

mentioned will? pie two preceding. 

5. The little 4 yellow May-fly. The shape of this is 

precisely the-name as !he green-drajte, and of a remark- 

*ably bright yellow, which, is made ofu bright yellow cam- 

1ft, and the wings of‘a { whtte-gicy feather dyed yellow. 

f. The camlet-fly. This is shaped like a moth, and 

its wfigs are finely diapered or watered. The aitiflcial fly 

’is made with dark brown shining camlet, * ribbed over 

with a very small light green silk; the wings of the double 

grey feather of a mallard. It is a killing fly for small lish, 

™ g « f- ° J 

and likewise tor eravlinas. 

fc v «. to .. 


*, jiryit. ! . 

i 

The green-drake and stone-fly are-,taken till about the 
twenty^ f burth or’ this month: apd flies proper la the month 

«- ' t, 

arc, 

7 H* • 

r t 

1. The owl-fly, VV.di is taken, from the twelfth to the 

* ^ j * ‘ 

twenty-foe;th of this month, late at ns‘ght. Dub with the ’ 
white of? vcv.vTsIwB, andflet the wing be white ertv. 

2. The bcuns- iv. f Dub with the fur of a VHlow don 

■ ^ j 

eat, and they rev wings of a wtldL mallard’s feather. 

j. 'five pu.j h -haiide, made wii^a purple body, whip; 
about with a red capon’s feather. ^ 

4. The gqld-twist-haekle, with a purple body, whipt 
abouuwkh a red ctooaVfcatljef. 

". Flesh-fly. For dubbingrn^kg use of a black spaniel's 
fur, an<f blue wool mixed ; an^l let the Wing bo grey. 

ti. The little lVsli-fly. Mu)jje*tl!e body of the whirl of 
a peacock’s leather, and the of the grey fepther of 

a dr.tke. c , “ 

7. Yhc peaoock-jjy. t * The body anil wjugjMJvm^de .of 
the featiieivofklie ceacock. . '■* ./ - 

itflhe nnt-fl^’. Dub with ! £jz4 '< red camlets 

rmtd, and lot the wing be Kghtg*$jy r ^ ’* , " • < 

« K " *9. The 


t 


«i t 
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■$. ThebrJWiTgnat. Makarthef bt>dy very 'lender, with 

biown and violet camlet, well, mixed, and the wing a 
* m • 
whitiwrgrey. • •• » 

10. The little black-ghat* The dubbing bla#^ mohair, 

and the w ing a lightish grey. • * 

11. The greea-grJsshoppeiv The, dubbing of a mixture 
of gieen and yelluv* wool, libbctf over with green silk, 
and over the whole Si red capons feather. 

Kb The 41‘dLe d tin-grasshopper. The body mad£ of £ 
dun camlet, and very slender, with a dun hackle at the 
top. 


j».LV, 


During this month *all the situ:lb flies thuf are taken in 
June, will be Kkei^\ and likewise the foliow^ig: 

K The orange-fly. ^ Dub with t orange-col cured wool, 
and make the*wings ojKthe feather frojjj a K%i;bird’s 


wjng. 

w 


^2. The little wljtc-dun. The^ody sh.Aihi be made of 

widte mohair, and the Vangs of ihe blue fcathe: of the 

. • * * • 

imon. • % • 

j. The: wasp-fly. Make this oftdurk-brown dubbing 
<jv rise the. fur of a hi act. cat’s tail, ribbed about with yel- 
<ow Siik ; and the^mgs of the grey feather of if mallaid. 

?. The black-hat kie. The body must be made of the 
with 1 of a peat nek’s feather, qpd a^black •fiach!” feather 
«'*n the top. Hi ere is likewise another without* wings, 
madc^f 3 peadkk’s v^hirU # • 

y. The black*hluc-$tm.| The wiijgs must-be made of* 
the feather «*f a blue jpig* on's wing. The dubbing is the 

1120 .'a wh 


fur of*i black rabbit mb 


nth a little vellow. 


AUGUSlt «• 


In this month ^ taken the same flies as ifi July ^ like- 
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1. A sccohd kind of ant-fly; the dubbirig (ff the darkest 
brown hair of a cow, approaching to black, with a dark 
wing, aqd some ,red warped in for the tag of his tail. 
This fly is, almost certain to kilj, 

2. The fern-fly; the dubbing of f the fur of a hare’s 
neck, which resembles fern in colour,' with a darkish grey 
feather of a mallard’s wing. This fly is also a good kil!< r. 

3. The white-hacklc; the body Composed of while 
mohair, and warped with a white hackle featiKi. 

4. A' Harry-long-Iegs. Made of lightish bear’s hair, 
and a donnish hackle, and a few hairs of light blue mo¬ 
hair, and a little fox-cub down, warp with light grev or 
pale blue silk, and make the hr&ad Urge. This fly is com¬ 
monly taken in a ckyidy, windy ‘day. \A the 
browns and duns tlut are takdrn in jjje month of May, 

in this month\ y 

1 * [ 

i f • 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. The car it 1-brow n ,* the dubbing^pulied out of the 
lime of a wail, whipped about win red silk, and the vwjn,* 
made of a d/ikish gryy mallard’s feather. 

2. A fly to which n > name is given, but thus made , thi 
black hair of a badger’s skin, mixed with the yellow sohi^t 
down of a sanded hog. 

Exflush e of the two ahovementioned, all the same iu ts 
ta^tn in September as in A|ril. 

* ’ * 

OCTOBER. ( • 

, The fli v s which"serve for the mon^i of Match, arc Jik< - 

wise piuper for that oV October.* * < 

11 t y v 


are hkew’i&e taken 


wrap? 


, <Noy SOMBER! 

Tr.e fits proper foe, November are the^iitys a? tbo*e 

4 htfh 4ie*taken in Fcbiuary 11 / 

• * r 


dfcfj&ri w 
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< DECEMBER. 

It is not a very frequent custom to ®ng*<?with a*fly either 
in this month or in January*; hut when the v-eather is very 
mild, it is sometimes done. In this case, a brovAi, that; 
looks red in the hand, and V(glIowi*h«betwixt vour eve and 
tlje sun, will both raise and kill in a dear water, which is 
free from snow-broth. • 

It may bfc proper to remark, that among ail the files 
ubovementioned, none are so proper to kill a dumber, 
even of the largest fish, as the Drake and Stone-fiy. 

An ingenious wrfter on this* subject says, “ 3 he reader 
may depend on tins list *o£ flies* and rest assured, that 
u with smnd or ot^er ofVhis llstajf flies, especially with 
“ the palmers ou.dracklB, the great-dun,\daik-hrown, 
“ early and late brfght-lkrcivn. the black-gnat, \qil«*w-dun, 
“ great whirling-dun, dpft-rut, green and grtry- dra^^ cam-, 
4< let-fly, cow-dung-fly, little ant-flv, badger-fly, aftd fern- 
‘S fly, he shall catch trout, grayling, chut,* and dare, in 
•* any water in England 0 % Wak% ;.«arways remembering 
•* that ill a strange water, he first Aries the* plain, gold, 
“ silver, and peacock tackle.’* • 

After the above Ite.of Cotton’s Flies, to which we have 
made some few nw&ssary alterations, it may be proper to 
give the following Catalogue of Flies, as it is separated 
into three divisions, uisderlthe titles T>f Mooem.C'jialogue 
of Flic,. * • 


• • 
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ulogue o? Flits t 


umber I. 

♦ *. 


februajCyj* 

l. Peacocj£*s\uckx.e. ' PeatTck^herl^ahMK'^or in¬ 
terchanged with* ostrich her!, warping red silk, red cock's 
heckle oyer all; it mar be variAl hv a black cock's h.ic- 

i t u* 
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kle and silver twist. ‘ Taker.chiefly fteut’ n&te to eleven 
in the morning, and from one lo three in the afternoon. 
This and f the sevtFal #$hefhaclde$* ; described in the earns© 
of this wosk, £eing very teiopting^ts, -should alwaysbe 
frst tried when the angler pomes to a strange river; and. 
not changed till he found out, and is certain,, what 
particular fly is upon th| wafer. 

2. The redbflv; jafnade, of a drake’s feather, and the 
body 8f a red hackle, and the red part of squirrel’s fur. 
He has four wings, which lie flat on his back. 


MARCH. - „ 

C , .f 4 

1. Ash-coloured-duik DufrVith the rocHf «of a fox’s 
tail; waip wkh the palf yellow ^iik :• vring of fcho*pale part 
of a start mg* ji. feather. This flC whitjf) is also called the 
violet-dun,/*djpd biue^dun, hs to pe.-fourtd on almost every 
river: TvarieScinuch in its CQlouH.Jaccording.fo the season 
of the year. Li Mgrch and September it is called, and 
very property? the vioIeMun, for it to often that hue j 
and therefore it is uspahto roi^thd blue violet crewel with, 
the fox-cub* down, ki April it assumes a pale ash-colour, 
and in Mav a beautiful lemon-colour, both body land 
wings. In June and July it is biue-jjlack, and from July 
it insensibly varies till it becomes of it£ primitive colour, 
violet dun, which it never fitffe to do by September. 


? 2 . Q’reenrpetcockdhsM^if.' rceaish herl,*>f a peacock: 
warping green silk, ^ black ha.ck.le over ail. Taken from 
eight to eleven in the morning. V & ? * 

i 3, Dark-bnown. tyub with !$* tear of a dark-brown 
spaniel or calf, that looks ruddy %)»^cibg exposed to wind 
and weather: warp with ruddy or^iocolate-roioured silk. 
Thewigg of the darkish; Of a sfcfrimg’s qUill-fcathcr. 
Taken chiefly from . ^efeii^'the- ttipnflng.' The 

same fly it taken in •Ty if ■‘ 4 
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APRIL. 

X. Bluc-duit. Bab witlwhe ftu fjfler-rat^nd waip 

with ush-coloui • thCfWijig *of « coot’s feather.* Morning 
«nd afternoon. ' * 

2* PtJtU'oloitr, or he > roft4ton. pul with the yellowish 
or ash-colnuied heij of a heron } warp wuh ash-coloured 

silk wins> nom the slioit teacher jf ahuon, w fioma 

^ • • 

root’s wing,’ ol an ash-t olour. * 

S. Spidei-fly, comes about the middle of A pi 3, if the 
vp*mg be favourable. The wins’,s nr made of a wood- 
t o< k\ ffathcr, that* lies unde* the but end of* the wing; 
the bodv <*f a kad-colouitd ‘•ilk* with a^black cock's 
hufklc Wffppfed twre*oi tmice rouftd. The shape of the 
body the s une as of Inc it.t-dy In bris^t and wann 
this flv appeal, aiifl V x > w ir* <> f “ beds rvcl by 
the water-Mde, where, jjj sta.fi wcatfu 1 <. s u^ovemeii^Kncd,* 

»hcv mav be found in clusters ft ui> lht*n idalc to tfle latter 

# • • 

t'nd of tin month. • % 

<f. Cow dung-fly, J'onws #n Tdtit*thc middle of March, 
«»d (ontThu s till the I ittu < nd of Ajfhl, 1 i»t it is not to be 
oslu^l v ub unU*ss it he .yvld wintt. da TL** wings should 
Ih midt of the bluCj/'alher of .1 hen tipped w^h yellow, 
to ijc flat* mike^be bdv of a kmon-colouicd mthan, 
with a yellow leather also at it. The w 1 -it ’“hould look 
like the l^rgo horse ant-fly. I * • * * 

• * * 1 jktAY. 

1. The oak-fly. Soiftcj call tills*the ash-fly, and the* 
otheis the c.lnnon-fly,* IV head of which is large, of an 
ash-cotoui , the upper fjrt of the \%m\) gu»)isk, with two 
or thice hairs qi bligpit^b 1 o\vn*ntt, # an8 a veiy litfle blue, 
and sojnetiftics a hair 0% two of iiglrfgreen*: the jp*ii t is 
git*)ivh mixt with qrangc * the wing of ajaioltfed brown fea¬ 
ther of a woodcHdt, partridge, or In own lwn, the hook 
fw>, ff or 9 . This is the fly which is seen so frequently in 
* \ a PH ! > 
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April, May, and June,'on thc^hody Of the ash'; oak, willow, 
or thorns, growing near the water, "Standing with its head, 
downwards; it,it, an excellent fly; but difficult to imitate, 
being of nffcmy colours, imequatiy nailed. It takes chiefly 
in the ftiorning; it does sot seem to come from any caddis; 
for it never drops in great numbers on the water; and the 
wings are short, and lie flat on the back, like the blue* 
bottle, or large flesh-fly. t 

r 2. The orange-tawncy, orange-brown, camlet-dr, al- 
dcr-fly, Withy-fly, or bastard-caddis. Dub with dark brown 
camel’s hair, or calf’s hair that shines, or barge-sail, warp 
with deep orange; black hackle under the win&. 'flu* 
wing of a darkish feather of a rnaila/d or starling. Chiefly 
taken of a mbrning before the g^een^drake coitecavpon the 
water. y \, -<* 

3. Silvp^twist-hackle. Dub Wijtf the her! of an ostrich 
.feath^'; warp w : th dark green, silver-twist, and black cock’s 
hackle *over all. Taken from nine till eleven, particularly 
on a showery dav. * 

4* Light-flaming, <or‘ spring-brown. Dub with light 
brown of a''calf; w^tp with orange colour; Wing of a 
pale grey mallard’s feather. Thi*j is a good fly, anti taken 


chiefly before sun-set in a warm evening* 

5. Sooty-dun* Dub with black spanjtVs fur, or the herl 
of an ostrich, wa:p with green ; wing, the dark part of a 
land-mil o/ codt. Th'fcen best a showenr day* aud Ukc* 
wise in the months osf April and June. \ 

6 The yellow-miller, or owi-fW. i he Bbdy of a yellow 
‘marten’s fur, # or ostrich herl dyed Btrif.colour: wing of the 
ruddy feather of a young pt^ocWe^wing, or*pale brown 
chicken. Taken fron\ two till fo#r in the morning, and 
fion/mm-scttijl tcifat night* * * * 

7. Oeajh-drake. Tticbody, one; had of bltfck ostrich, 
apd two of peacock; silver-twist, blacl/ hackle; Wing of 
the dark feather of* a mallard, of a cop^N&Colour. Taken 
chiefly in an evening, when the May-fly i& almost ghne 
/ 6 . 8. Huzzaed. 

* * V 
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8. Huz»mfc *XM with p/de temdh-coloured mohair, or 
ostrich feather dycdt yellow: warp with yellow, gold twist 
and yellow hackle over ell. Wing o£ a very pale mallaid's 
feather, dyed of a lemon-cojouf* the wings iaigc,^md lonrei 
titan the body, lying sat on the beck. Token in a Cluster-* 
ingdoy, befoie the %tay-fly conies in This fly is little 
known, but the most beautiful of & spe »es that frequent 
tlfe wat( i. It is larger than the^ieen-dukt, of a beautiful 
kmon-colour, both* body and wings, which ate four ia 
ntimbei, and lie close to its back. It is to be met knh but 


m few j i* us, and is dceim d a great ^jii *sity, and in tho e 
ihers tlait pioduce*thenj, thdy appear in g.i*t m tuba's 
about the lattei end Ot ArnH ^ at ich time, and altu- 


wauis, ttu^fcoul* iisf 
tins is a true ivatei^h. 
verv I urge iadd.% • ^ 


Ot Am 
isf at\ 

; v h 3 


them very tayeitv. anlo't^s 
suppostd to be ] ^iduuu bom 


jimE 


^1. Caddie flv, which proceeds f*<> n *h< fofl-kuS f c^ns 
with June, and is a large fly, havmg*k»M w*n s B ot a pile 
vellow, end likewise a bodv of pals v»i v,*i *Vd with 
bio \ai. r \ he wings aie made of a \ellbw he u\ fa ohu the* 
bodv ot a bufFtuim.ied y Uowfui,i bind w *h dais, hi own 
silk, and a' yellow^b <.kle thiee tmu.^ kui d 'flu st th< s 
«ic*not all gone uU the end of thi fust wcok m frlsj 
and are to be fashed with | at the clewing**)* l i 1 , A *ter, 
aftei it hlfe beejdd'bcolourtd, when no ethu n\ wtL do so 
ncU. *\Vftde in^he state <f£ a gjub, it i l .an adimubk blit 
lot fashing at the bottoms , , * 

2. Sky-colouied blu^#, begins and endswhh the month 
of Jun*. It appears o|!yk*» *he yvenir'; ot a ui\ 1 ot 
day. It it made of the feithet a light blue h<.n*\ * h i 
}ellowifch gloss? theb§*}y is made oM light blue i^n, no 1 
with a bright ycilAw, .with a siivei pi/zled bfck c oy.t it. 

U may U tbed till the nriih% ut lul%. 9 

• • (Vie* 


I 
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3 . Orle-fly, comes'down fc^thc 

till the end of June, and #• the be«t#v to fish- with after 

the May*fiies grtffone, * r Tfjifrtfrings of this fly ate made of 

a dark gif/zlcd (jock’s haekteq the Jbody of a p^cochis 

dierl, with very dark i*dsilk. It haS four wings r which 

should lie flat on the as it swims down the water. 

This tiv is to be fished with in the warmest weather; and 
* 

may be successfully used jfrftn ten in\hc. morning till four 
?n the afternoon, at vtdfich ’time the fish decline the orfe- 
flyv and bite at the sky-coloured blue aboveincntioned. 


JULY. «■ . e % 

1. Pismire. The body, sonic few feeves of*a. c«tsk phea¬ 
sant’s tail feather, or naddy baijge-sdil, .or bro’jy^ottrpet, or 
old bear’s haw towards the root^ tanned with the weather : 
one peapefck’s her! ipay be i^ist£<l frith it: warp with 

.ruddj<filk: wing the light part of a starling’s feather left 
longer than the body. This is a killing fly after an emmet- 
flight, but not before. c ? ■■ f 

2. Wi>w-cricket,.or smafly. A he Hcfppen 
peacock’s feht her; warp with green silk: wing, of starling’s 
Jeathci longer than tnc body. A morning fi\, especially 
for grayling, in rapid livers. 

3. Midriiing-lr own. Made of calr^hair, twisted upon 

pale yellow silk, iar the silk to? appear: wing of a mallard’s 
leather. t * * | 

4. Dark-brown. Wafptmh red s^fc, wfelv a deep orange 
:ag nt the* tail: wjng, of a im«lord’s fcatlfer. 

* * „ t* f ■%; • 1 ‘' v 

■ a i mmri 

fhrough this monl 


the other flics of the 


used; as likepnseall 


raopth^of fblf. v f 
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l.a- gc fetid light-brown. T^e body «f cq|f. dr 8 cow’s 

hair, or seal’s fur dyed of fine colour: warp with ruddy or 


/ 


orange. 

w 
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oraflge-cnhmtd # Silk: wing»>0f a. rttddy brodm chicken, 
large nnd tong. This fly is j! uch upon Hackney river, anti 
is muili ruddier there than elsewhere, ^Jailing fly in ihe 
morning. 


Modti n Catalogue qf'l'lies 


* Numbe^ 11. 

JANUARY. % * 

4 . D ' v.'C-BiA f K-HJ RL. Tht both, black rahVtb sect; 

0 ^ 

ifiuck 6f«a hare’s soft; giecnish peacock’s htnl; waip with 
brown tilk: wring, the lighten of 9 held} iieVtlaihoi. 

'J. BtafikJiat kic.. Boro p 5 lc silk* with a bhuk 

cock’s hackle tufti^d about it. 

3. Dun-hackle. * Atodv*, cUm-coloau d MlO\\ith a dun 

cock’s hackle. • • V 

4. Spring-black. iftlck wool of a Jut p’s bao, t Author' 
without a gieenhfy peacock’s her [* ujip with In avu «olk* 
wi»g, this grev leather flf a niallai*l. 

5. Stoond spring-black. Body, ti^ y:r bUf’i*<M j.uitof 
the *3aikcst lure\ set t vou can procui c >vith m u ithoi»t a 
*• eiurii pcsuockb hoi* warp with »*h-coluusod >Ilk.; 
win'a*, vl a fieidljfe'.s leather. *1 hit. a. id the other spimg- 
Id Ah, *0 a taken bait in bright weather. 


I . * • 

^ FllKLA&Y. 

'H/t flits ditA.ted A bt used in January» a^c hkevtiic 

proper lor use in thi^ntfMtli. 

# * 

• 1 m 

In this month U 10 Ran** Bias & c tts^l as in Januaw and 
fc hr i*ry,*and; likewise the fhitowijyf: 

1. Yhe Turk^u or Itf arch-fly. Bod v, t>rt^vn Goal's haii; 
tops f>f thp wings a woodcock, somAiudih. otheis grev, 
wdUaixcd together; waip with.pink and yellow, or pink 

1 V an< ^ 
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and %ht-c«&ured br«wn si%| fisted together; fling, of 
the leather of a cock pheasant This be the 

cob-fly, so muci^qeleVratedio Wales,- v . 4 

2. The ( brofln-fly, or dun-«Jrake. This fly begins to 
come down about the middle of March, arid continues till 
flie middle of April. It ismade of the fearer of ' a par¬ 
tridge or pheasant, tfie 0 body of a partridge’s hackle, with 
the fur of a hare under it, ribbed with yellow silk. This 
fly is taken from eleven till two or thretJ- o’clock. 


APB.Il. 


1. Dun. Body, dunnish «filmert, or- marten’s ^ur; In¬ 

dian fox-dun; light duq fox-cub ; coarse hair of the stump 
of % squirrel’s tail, of g brighthft brown, or*gu^eUowisii 
cad ; warp with yellow silk; wing, of, a''‘light fieldfare’s 
feather. S ** <• 

2. or s^y-bluc Watchet. It i? a small fly, and ap- 
pear/on the wafer on a cold day.'” I lie body, tut of a 
water-rat, black £>art of a‘hare’s scut, ihe^pak* roots cut off* 
a very little brown bearjs hair, wdrp with pale blown, ^ot 
orangc-colb<iy?d silk: r wing of a hen blackbird. «* 

3. Light Blue. Bod/, light fox-cub fur ; a little light foal’s 
Ifair ; a little squirrel’s fur that is ftght coloured ; all these 
well mixed together; warp with yeitfhvjsiik: wing? ’of a 

\ light fteldfure’s feather. - ** 

c 4. Plain-hackle. §ody, black ostrich hcrl, with red or 
i black cock's hackle o^erit; ancr in hot wqpther add gold 
twUt. . \ $ «’ *' 

t h. Red-hankie. 'Body, red silk gold twist, and a red 

cock’s hackle till June.* Aftervvard^use orange«sUk for the 
body. This is deemed m'AMHsatWf ; but it is to he ob- 
served that it is moi£ properly thfcOraiigedly r tb* catena? is 
? . ike that of a Seville.es^ngev. Wii^s gray b^added,* ithe# 
or a hen cA chicken, of an orange orrud^y cast'; or a dull 
* ^"‘‘k wfng, of the softest 4, feather ofafofdt’s wing. 4 has 
, : our wings, two next the, body, of a very dark grey co- 
* , lour, 
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lour, and tWo serving as a case ove* them, sometimes of 
a dirty blackish, colour, and/sometimcs of an orange co¬ 
lour. 00 ' 

6. Yellow-watchet. Body, water-rat's ftfr, tfce blackest 
part of a hate's scut; greenish yellow crewel tot feet; 
waip with green silk*: King, the lightest part of a black¬ 
bird’s feather. * * 

* 1. Black-caterpilUr-fiy. This comes about the middle 
of Apii), and appeals till the middle of May. Win^s, of 
a jay's feather, one part blue and the other paii black r 
body, of a feather out of the top of a plover, with a dark 
hackle <$ver it. The body of -this 5y is of a fine shag-like 
velvet, whkjt the plovei T s*4euther quakes admirably well 
To be fished w ith in waiter Mas when it as also windy 
and cloudy T^f^then the dies grow weak for want of the 
sun, and fa 1 !, i r i 'itut wuifcbus, on the water. \ 

8. Sund-:iy. Body, dnK. brown nul’s a Ir^je l>ki«* 
squinci's fur, and the* whit us h velluw^ol ^he sam^; warp 
^ith u'iluw shk. ying, the light*’.’ ut ol « fit klfaic's fi.u- 

thv % « -> 

SL Given-tail. Bftdv, dark part yf a hnoVscut, and 
dail^est blue lui of an old fox: light part of a squirrel's tail, 
and a hair or two of Uuflcoarse brownish part ol it fin Let 
wuip-uylh ash-coif urld silk,: wing of u hen pheJsant. 

♦0. Knottcd-giey-gual. Body, darkest part of ah-icL 

* ut, dark brown foul's hair , dark fur yf tluftbl.u k of an old 

lux; wl&p g IC >' wmg tljje blue fc!it’*c^o. a 
in'ldfaffC • > ^ ^ 

' , MAY. * 

Tirg above fries mip•>« used in tins month; and Irk - 
wise the following,. . * • \ * • * 

1. l*itilvroft-biue-fly. ThjurtJs^i* and ends wuh M-; . 
and flbey come fa great numbers m coid*or # stt%mjr da 1 s. 
l ire wdng^of this Jv is made of a*coy*ft>r«mt’s feather that 
h’s lender the wing, in the # satnt'Jioim, as those of a goose . 
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the body si ihacV with the %of a mole, % «#«*» 
rats fur, ribbed with yellow* «lk» and $gmsde MMfc 
wrapped ^ ice'or, thrice round. Tb« wings Should stem! 
fright, w»tfi 1 little forked tail. This fly it.esgjsr^ taken 
by the, gray ling. 4 

3. YeJlow-saHyufl^j^ppe#i* fiojn the middle of May to 
the beginning of Judt^* The wings uic made of a yellow 
cock’s hackle * it has &&$Vtpg* which hi flat, tht body is 
made** with yuiow dubbing, mixed with daik blown fin*, 
and a \ fdlow hackle i ouzjd it. 

3. The sioi n-fly comes in the middle of Ma), and con¬ 
tinues about a month,''and jfc frequently found in the mow¬ 
ing of glass it lnoa fyusky whig ol <a daik friown eoloui, 
with tine clca» blue win?/ uftdcmcalh.. It i^i su n kami,?, 
fly till tliv May-fly comes in, though liitlo <Co hdl little no¬ 
ticed by aiy; us. The wings of ay ait mad" of a jay s 
feathci. t«fUn o«,i of the wing, mixed with a bilk black add 

‘blut* 1 and the bT>dy i> made of a Acah-colow. d ill> with a 
red hackle ov/u-il. \\ lien tire water is in oulc , this fly is 
a cei tain killer. ( ** 

4. BIu£-iy rk Bo<}y, foxV fur, dark pait of a hole’s set/ 
greenish hcil of apt .dock, (if the wtathei u warm fo| Lit 
season, othtiwise litUe oi none W the gutnish hcr-1,) 
waip witliriwown silk: wing, of a f.UMh^N bather.' 

'»• Dnn. Bod*, donnish blue Jut of an old fox, mi.cd 
with gale yellow, th^rnds of the liaiis of up old fox almos. 
ud ,sttoi£ coarse ijaiis take t*out of the,.,tMi, ol biush, 
wmp witl^ yellow: wing, staihAg's leather 
, fi. lilack-hcrl.,'Body, bluck liei|oi an ostrich,and n./dy 
1 il of > peacock* twisfrd together; warp .with blown 
silk w ,ng, the %ltf IbaiJt^r # * &Wfarc. 

T'tPcacotk-hac^." iuddy heil; red 

cock’s haOae; warp„ , 

8. PowFm or Upwic^^topping. Bo^y. peacock's hctl,and 
that of a lapwing's*/own flvthef, Uvis^d logetftcr i«waip 
isittt it'd silk * wing, the r^d fledtlier of n pattudge’s util. 

•' , ^.Otauge 
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on as iftyou wt*c fishing by*day. Tftey W31 
continue to bite till day-break, if the nightie gloomy *hd 
cloudy; r but if 1 # be ^ moon-shining or star-light night, they 
will not sth at these flies, aji£ more than they will at the 
# day-flks in abiight dfcy, t * * 

4. White night-fljr^ ^ This fly i$,< ift my opinion, prefer¬ 
able to the foi mci. If is made of the while owl's feather, 
on account of the softness of it, upona middle-sized woim- 
hoofc.; the body of the sfcnie colour *as the wings, and as 
big as s* very large wheaustiaw. It is in pei fiction about 
the lattci end of May, and continues to the latte: end of 
June, and if the natural fly be on the water daiing the 
night, the fish wiiHiob fail to«Mte at .your aiHticwl one. 

. t . 

JWLY. * 

f 

The following flies, which ait? used in May and June, arc 
likewise propu for use this rooi\th, viz. The pcaioek* 
* hafkle- Mack-hnl, pewitVtopping, and lcd-licik Ihc 
w bitterish and* hgh*-gr£y of last month maj likewise be 
used , to which add, », 

1. 7 he be o\\n, w^it h is thus mode; bodv, hois of a vu y 
light brown or reddish calf or spaniel, and light bc.Vs h ih 
mixed; waip Willi pale orange t wing, the feather of a 
J#xid-rail. c « * / 

2. Red Spininr; begins witli July, ann ends dbouft the 
'middb of tl^monUh, an$ is useful on’ in ike evenings ot 
sai'*y clj* s. r [ he body is midc of gotytlvifV with a red 
hackly CiStt it wing, of a gtry Shake?* feather, lightly 
< tinged willy a yo/low gloss. t t> * 

S. Large black W-flyv /8o^y,‘jf an ostrich's black fea- 
thei, and a biadk cork’s tvHco round under 

thc fc vtfng. Wipg, Jk pd sky-coloured blue Asa- 
tber tliat can be pr«wre8$i %U?f the glesa: this 

|{ fly Ujtatot it the same^ji^^w^lafring. 

** 4,4-aige icd int-rfy. K «w ns thp preceding, 
eomco Uf about the middle of^une, if the weather he host, 
wi ** t mnd 
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titti cowtlaite fas 91 iim 'or^iilb days. Take notice 
#tt these two aggies that «>me firsts are, the large horse* 
ants. Tifewiugs of this red-fly are nj&dv e£ a feather out 
of the wing of ‘a Sferlig£» o& a dusky colour: thefbody of a 
hog’s down, dyed of an amber eoldur. It must tkf made, 
very large at the tail/afcd smaH towfsds the wing; with a 
icd cock’s hackle wrapped twice roqSd under the but-end 
of the.wing. * *4 

5 * Blue-gifat; logins with July, and is a good filler* 
when the water is low and line. The wings to be ritadc of 
light blue cock’s hackle; the body, *the blue fur of a fox, 
mixed wkh some yeflow. ’ . 

fi. WcIshnfan*s-butthn^orlyisde-fly. takes its name 

horn its sfctep^jvhich iS as round as t button. * It comes in 
towards the eiidofi the fr^onth, and has an outer husky 
w mg, and a small bfuc one under it. .These dies’are found 
on haxle-trees and- fern-buslies, and drop soon asjhe 
bushes are touched. The body is made of the daric part 
of«caiucrs hair, anebthe ^ing of the dork Rankle feather 

f a»phcasani. # 0 

• * 1 «?♦ 


9 AVdVft* 

The pcacotk-hatkle, lilack-hed* pewk’S-toppiug, and 
icd-heiv which aroused in May, are likewise proper for 
' this ftbttth; in which also are tauten, 

1. The brown ant-iiy. Body, briglit'Hbrowil-bc^’s^ hair, 
much weaflhWRSien, ajiiiosl of an oratige-coloui lowJhJs 
4 lie tafff aifd tke&fere -a few baits of a, light-faftwn qr 
dame-coloured calf, or«jduhei’s hair, Jto be added in the 
tail-par^. Way with - ^Sj^Ajoured $i% ^ wing* the 
light feather of a fwldfeii^^Spf^ / ** 

2. Bladfc Wjgy. * paft»of a' bate’s«scut, 

and dad! yr ip&jp ^Ict, eqttaliyjnixed, 

^nif onei, ^y^f,^ rgid^kt all twisted tpge- 

ther; With'^ ’wing* a fieldfare’s 
feather* ' ^ . ' 

x 2 3 . fee)- 

» * 
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3. Grey-fly. Body, light^rey foal’s hair, mi<W ^fth 

the daik part of a hare’s scut* waip with grey silk 5 ’whig, 
of a heu-phe^sux t’s leather. *« 

4. Little red and black ant-flies. ! t Theae come down th& 

, beginning of August, and are seen un the watei fiom oat 1 
to foui m the aftcmqcm. They ail mad® of the same ma¬ 
nuals and of thesardc shape as the large ones me; but are 
only about half the size. 4 * * t 

, *>• Little wliii ling-blue. This comds down the beginning 

of die 'month, and continues about a fortnight. The wings 
are made of the blur feathci of a sea-gull 5 and the body, 
of the ltd pait of a squiuCl’s fur, nWied with yeflow, anu 
a led hackle over*it. * 1 his ftf i$, to be used i\ the e\ enings 
of very w arln days. * * . — 

6 . Little pale-blue T liis comes dovfn the beginning ot 
"August, and continues till the middle ff of September. It L 
gitatiy admired by tlic grayling, which is now in season, 
and affords great dneision to the angler. The wings of 
this fly aic’rhade of the blue feat he of a sea-sWallon 
the body pf the bluest part qf a lox’s fui, with a vuy htt l c 
yellow mohair mixejfl with ft, ribbed with a slra*/-cojouied 
* silk, and a fine plain blue hackle ovei it. This fly con¬ 
tinues till the willow-fly comes, and aftuwaids till the wea¬ 
ther $ow5 cold ' 

1 . WdJow-fly. This comes about the middle Of tlic 
mofttfi, .and continues till the dun-bluc coroes agJn, It 
h<sT four wings, wXicb lie flatjon tj^e baflft; C.C belly is pi 
a dirty* yellow,* and the hack of a dork, bfbwu. The 
wings ate noade of a dun cockY iiackle a little fierkled, 
the body of a kpurrelY to ribhld with yellow silk, and 
Covered lightly %itb |be hankie as the wings 

r i ius fly Is chiefly <4 beftfM |a la^^ad stormy days, but 
in warty gloomy thepale-blue, 

andtfhcac tA o flip fqt fly-fishing is at an 

end. 3 ** t, * \ i « 

jHffufatrlt 
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• Iibruarv. t 

1. Prime-don. Wings, of the feather got 6om tl.fe 
qSill of .1 stalling’s Vying; dabbing, of the down of a 
fox-cuo, wafped wifo ash-coloured silk. This fly is ™ a “ c # 
\ciy small, hut theie is another made of the same dub- 
^hmg, tonsulei ably Uigcr. • 

# » * 

Inthk^^h the flics piopert^lebruaryare likewise 

taken, as wcUa^bc following: 

1. Palm-fly. DtTbbing, of the h^r of a brown spaniel, 
fiom the outside of the ear and a little jwa-gicen woo # 
mixed, *warpcd with brown-colouredtfilk, wings Ue 

mull-feathci of a Stilling. . . . 

%. Gieen-tail. Dubbing, pf the brawn hail of a spaniel, 
rot on thfe outside of the eai, but, a IjtUe in thb end of the 
tail,*must be all of f*#-green wool without muctuie., 
wings, as the pi ending fly. 

3 l'Jooush-bi<*vn. Dubbing of the wool f * Wa V* 
she#p, warped wilh ltd iilk: wings, of *« fe4thc * & ot . 
fiom a partridge’s wing, * 

a I 

1 * A#1 


ArB.lt* 


1. Biight-beai. DubBfog, of brigfe* bear’s hah , wl^p- < 
ed with ssd elotlxialo*e^l #5 W*fcg»* of the^uill-feather 
of a staling* Some with Veflow silk, 

'which is the prefeMte]®b&0&J * * 

% WloW-diW^bi^^ adllow .wool, and ash- 

colouifcd /ox-cub wed togfther, dubbed witji yel¬ 
low sfk: wings, jofrthc fearer gt a staffing’s quill, Others 
dub if with dun heir's hair, and the yellow for got # fiom a 

r . «rtilhr*#»TvS 
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marten’s spfai, mixccteogethcfe and with yellow silk; wings, 
of a starling’s quill-feather. { 

You may Hkqyvisp make two other dies, thesis Jodies 
dubbed as the iast i but in tfye oijj mingle sanded hog’s 
downf and in the other, black. ht(**s down; wings, of d 
Starling’s quill-feather: and there is <u&o taken an excellent 
flv, made of dun beai*3 hair* yellow marten’s fur, sanded 
hog’s down, and black hog’s down, all mixed in eqtial 
piopntions, warped with yellow silk, wings, of the fea- 
'thei of a staging’s quill. The abovtmentioned flies for 
Apiil ale veiy good, and will be taken all the spiing and 
summer. * i . 


<* y 
MAY, 


}. Fern-bud. This fly is fed on fvrp<and the natural 
one is very good to dib with if has a shoit thick body, of 
a very dull greenish Colour, and two pm of wings, of 
* wlAb^hc uppdmost aic haul, and sometimes taken off, 
but the undent* ast diaphanous. It is clubbed with the ht\l 
of a peacock, and \eiy Sid ^iccrf silk. wings of the fea¬ 
ther of a fiLM/are’s qpill, got out of the wing. v 

2. Knop fly, Dubbing, of the down of an ottcr-eub, 
and the hetl of a peacock*, warpeti with black silk: wings, 
of the light-guy bather of a mJlaid. * 

**5. Yellow Ma) fly. Dubbing, of yellow wool, nifered 
svith^ellow fir o i 0 d marten; warped with yellow silk: 
wiijps ‘of the lightest coloured feather of i^vautS. 

1. Little-dun. Dubbing of an ottei’s fax ; wupedf witli 
t ash-c oiouu d silk’: wings, of the qjaiU-feather of a star- 
hng ' - 

b. Thorn-fly. Dubbing of black lamb’s wool; „warp- 
j|ed witlj black silk; wingg*, ^f the^igbfegrey feather of a 
^mallard, * /* * « * 

m It is t<fbe jpemarkedA^t wherever tityfe feathers of mal- 
- lards are directed Ko be Used for wings** those of the wild, 
*¥ not of the tame m^arf, ire intern**. 


4 


JVtfE. 
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ill 


1. Mackerel. Dubbing, of light camel’s bail , 

waiped wntU black j&k. things, of the Author of a icd 
cock | * 

2. Sand-fly. Dubbing, Of the wool goHen off the* flank* 
of a bUck sheep, waiped with b&ek ^ilk wings, of the 
sad-colouied feather of a thijostlc-quill. Some persons 
make the b®d> of (be fcathci of a boon’s neck • 

3. Puiplt-fly Dubbing, of puiplc, wool* and*a little 
bear’s ban mixed, «omc times no beat's ban at all wings# 

* of the quiil-fc atlio %( a stilling, wnpedwith puiplc silk. 

4. Black-uudgt, op^natA Dubbyig, *wf tlic *d JWU of a 
mole, » r iptd with bhch silfcf wings, of: a kght-gtey fea- 
♦hei of a stilling« 

5. Grey-nudge,* or gnat Dubbing, of the down of a 
sad gicy c it, oi sad guy c imcl’s ban , W.ypod with sad 
asb-oolinutd silk wings, of the uyji aflici of amumrd 

• 

* V v - .. 

Blue dun Dubbihg, of the dow/i of a Vbter-mouse, 
andjLhe biuish dun of an old fox mixed togcthei, waiped 
with r id ash-cdomed dtUc wings, of the quill-feather of 

a starling*' * • 

a * * 

AUGUST. m 

_ . • * * 

1* TnUf >i- V'-ify* | Difcbmg, of 2 bright biWtr^ijtr'a 

hair,fwafyed with icd silk * wings, of the saddest-coloured 
quill-feather of a staging. This is deemed a .good fly. , 

2 ^Buzz-biown. Dubbing, of the light-brown h m of a 
cur ;*Ahe head bU$k: of the feather of a red hen, 

warped with orange^ofotirecUiik , # * 

3. Heai*h-ffy. J>ubbmgi q £?the «wool # of an old black 
sheejj, with some gt^y hairs in K^ffor the bydy hud head * 
wlnip, o£a Ughf AarKng's quill>fe*therf warped v\ it\ black 
tilik.* / 

i «> pAail* a. 
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Little bluc-dtpv Bobbing, of the down of a*m©i$e, 
for body* and 'head; warped iyithj|ad ash-coloured silk: 
wings* of the quill-feather of a sad-jpoloured starling. 


Receipt for Broth of Perch, Roach Dace,, Gudgeons, 
t Bleak, or Minnows. 

This broth is extremely nourishing, and far preferable t 
to any other kind made either fiom meat or cek. ¥t>u 
must proportion tKe rfumbe^of h.h‘you make use of for 
this purpose,‘to their laze and the qudfntiLy->ri biUih you 
design to piepare from them: I cpmmomy use two or three 
dozen of the perch, and eight or ten dozen of the lesser 
t fisb. Having tqt off the heads of your frih, gutted, and 
carefully cleansed thtm^fiom the gall, put them into an 
earthen pipkifi 8s a tin saucepan (copper, how well tinned 
soever* wjh give therbrbth a bad flavour) and cover them 
with water t6 the height rtf half an inch, if your broth is 
eequiied to be very strong, otherwise to the height of an 
inch. Add of onions, parsley and celery of all or either* 
such quantities as shall be suitable to your palate, ’-and sea¬ 
son the whole with pepper and salt, dimmer your &h 



of good fresh butter, well doored; and when the butter is 
Vholly dissolved yoti may send yojfr broth to table, having 
first strained it from the hones: & ttjay ho eaten with 
breadj either toasted or plain^a&Ardihg to ytnir j$nJy, If 
you would choose tfcefrt JjGtfhj fftuzfnist, 

lessen the 6 quantity and Sio longer 

when once they be§p tirade ; the for ^hem 

is tpdted hotter and parsley, * ° 

~ * PAfcT 
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. CURSORY OBSERVATIONS 

m 

% 
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PUNTING AND MUVIeIu* SCULPTURE, ENGRAVING 

* * 

AM> ETCHING. 

« 

* 

* 




• • 

A LT HOUGH in a foi mcr part of this work we line 

•treaded mo»a particularly of the $e\eul nfethods ^ 
puiAmg, yet it may not be impiopci to tolled a few < ui- * 
smy obsen itions, to assist the young studuA in tile know-* 
ledge ht'"&]»» f il' posses| of ^he supenqj. masttis, anctVreir 
performances. * • v '^> 

In a wogk of this kyidi the most that can be effected is, • 
to lead him into the inquhy, and give him an inclination 
to pursue ft expeiiflsifttttayy,^. # 

Oil t pftidpngs ara done with*ct|ouis ground in oil, *!fhst 
In ough^tfl? %kt^ 14iOj by Eyck;, in FUndcis. 

* Oiji of the b^jtooks on this subject i«P“ ftlhngti f s Die* 
t htary of Fiitnfert) To v$Sch may be added “ Ri hauiwn on 

iPaining * Ed, j * • 

1 Pamtinps 
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IV. ' ,i 

Pain tin® in fresco 1 ', on sl fresh fhstefbd walk<nfe 
posed to The open air: they We done either with size -or 
oil, mix£ with Ac other but earth colours. The manner 
of performing it is this: first, dhe fainter draws and co¬ 
lours his design on a paper, joinedrogether with paste, of 
the size the picture e is to be; ihA cuts it into as many 
pieces as he judges one of them may be done in at a 
time. Then causing the plasterer t6 lay on that part it? f 
the "wail, which must be thoroughly 0 dry, the bigness of 
any orfe of these pieces, very smooth and even, with fine 
mortar, the painter traces, draws, and colours his design 
according Jo his model. The colour^ will, in the begin-'"' 
ning, look faded*,' but rise to their original, beauty, by 
degrees, whfen dry. o «- . ti! 

It was, in former ages, the ^practice to paint much on 
wooden panne is; th%y also used to *glue linen cloth on 
, boards, and kying over that a fine plaster of Paris, they 
painted the picturcwith water-colours, and ghzed it over,, 
with a varnifhf ( ' - 

Some paintings ^e»done „jon majbie, stone, porphyry, 
jasper, gold, silver, ^copper, &c* and some painters make . 
emc frequently of the spots in the marble or other sfones, 
ami preserve them so asuto make part of the shades in the 
.picture. , 1 - - , ■«« ' 

Glass-painting was originally performed with* sb&6-eo~ 
‘joi.rJfe, but ibis’ being of np duration in the open air, it was 
ut/^ngth brought t« the perfection $ye noiw^S^fiy fire, ,30 ’ 
• as to be^proof against the inclemency of ttie'wSath^r, and 
0 time itself;* Of'this^ee,more in^Sfah ii v ' v, ip^ X 

Painting on parchment, ivory, or paper, is doite with 
water-colours; that with sWfchfccolours as afe tempered ‘ 

*- witfi sum arabic and wKJt^sugRr-Candy/'and is called the 

... . .V," ' - 

' *-apf of painting jn / t u -t ' «- .*■ 

■■■v^'Tlie division of th^rt.cif p«hi%i^§;accordtng||to the 

Contents of the picture, viz v into Btisfcry* wherein t^e 

i pCtsoij^r figures represented ought to be bold and* highly 

4 ’ • V P “••'-•'finished; 


% 
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{^ujjh&U.&d into XxndsM$k f more flight, mnd with fainter 


ml 


colours. 

Ji landscape well painted will repsesen? jt ifatyiral and 
agreeable prospect, so,that #ne may judge of the seasons . 
of the year, tire time l>f day, the weather, and thd place, 
itself after which it was painted. *; 

Still-life, - is a representation of inanimate, beings, as 
lowers, fruit, dead game, -likewise all mamier of food, 
books, musical and bther instruments, &c. # 

Portraits, are paintings after the life, wherein persons ’ 
of both sexes are imitated as to age,* complexion, and ap- 
% parel, s<* as to be *known at* first sight. Thp common 
sizes for portraits are disbingffished by, IT The three quar¬ 
ter. 2. *Tho» kit-cat. • And, 3*. Thf wfaole length. The 
first shews only‘the head and part of the body down to 
the waist. The second, from the he$d to the knees. And, 
the third, the whole body, from head to too*. , 

/ Battle-pieces, are such as represent*an engagement of 
two parties in the figld of battle, by which federal painters 
hav£ shewn their art to admiration hyjhe strength of their 
imagination. *■ • • 

Some have excelled in hunting-pieces, and represent a« 
dfej^se in a very lively anS active.manner. 

Others have.gained their fameand rcputation*bv paiiHg^, 
lif Animals, Jas horses, cows, sheep, &c. as near to the ' 
life as possible. * * * • 

•Soroe nd* J k „a jle chqjice fjb shew thoir talent in paidting 
birds and poultry? , * 

Others, again, in gsbtfcsque. Thejr talent Ifcs in paint- * 
ii% fw|s1^ foUage, brancltes and leaves, by mere imagi¬ 
nation, * without being cqpfijped to;ngture: they exhibit In 
their pkei$' a njurture of varlbq,! kinds of beasts,• birds, 
flowers# fruit, urt^,; largps, and thui|s of Antiquity ; like-V 
wise sirens, sphinxes* masques, fjgusical instruments, or 
whateler njay My^sanlaffiri^y with die subject the paint-,; 1 ' 
ing is intended for.j 

In 
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In ail paintings which preseift thmnseivi^ibodr view, W& 
ought first [well and carefully to examine the capital figures; 
whether „tne proportion bfHhesa be just, especially hi Wo-- 
men and children^ whether the M«e-shor^rimg of them 
«be trufi and agreeable id na^ke-; whether the more distant 
grounds, on which stand, have their proper 

size and .perspective. ' r ,T ■- 

We must inspect into the light and shadow of a picture. 
-Most painters, in their original pieces 8 , take the light from 
the left to the right hand; but, in paintings on walls in 
apartments, the artist,-contrives the light to fall from the 
windows. , * r* - f 

In examining Ihe cprinciji&l parfs of a painting from 
nature, we rhust Consult, whether the invention and. 
argument How from general knowledge; whether the 
painter was familiarly,, acquainted with ubiquity, history, 

, poetry, geometry, optics and perspective; whether thfc 
things represented <hi the picture are according to nature; / 
or the habits 6f the figures are adapted to the fashion of 
the time. e t r ,; * , 1 ' r . 

We must'examine symmetry and proportion,® whether 
»the hand is answerable to the size of the body, and ^whe¬ 
ther all the other limbs ate in harmony one with the othbr; 
Jffc beauty is real, whe%|he joints, arid^every p#£t of the 
body, have a due proportion one with the other. 

Inythe pexfplapce^ we must takemotice and examine the 
coloring in a pictueif. There? are wrtHSP Cbk^iripgy 

*the one k called glaro-obscuro, or grey ih/grey, thoi%h the 
1 colour be either blue r red, green ^^Ihiw, bntshadowed 
from the lightest to the deepest Shade. ; TbeSJthk.is done 
with a variety of colours, a^iftWaCure, to wbichP every 
thing represented*in thdtpS^hxtfiqpriF be' agreeable; they 
must almost, in a m&n^er, 'deceive, 'tfkyy e: we riiust ob- 
serve#whether the col evils are so disposed, as to helt each 
Other their lustre; as red and gk^',';y€lIow and 1 blue, 
and sqfOfth.’ In capital'pieces w*e ni^Wt imprint in our 
.* * '■' 1 , * y.v!' y ' ■ memory 
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memory the manner of different masters, So as to disiin- 
guisli the one from the other, by their designing and co¬ 
loring. , # 

Having made those^ obyrvations, as abcKOi we muT 
further, in a history-p'J( examine whether the repicsen- 
tntion of itisaccoidihg to authentic relation , whether the 
dupery of the figmes be according to the time they were 
jointed in, and the fashion of th| country, whether the ani¬ 
mals, trees, plants, birds, &c. be the natural pioduct. * We 
must mmd whether the characters are judiciously distin¬ 
guished, so that a down nuy not # be inUoduccd in the 
* c Iraractejr of a piintc, noi a prince in the character of a 
clown. An.East-tiitfsland'pamter* wlto had a mind to 
shew hy* skill in painting the History of Anthony and Clco- 
pati a, m ide t tissue ot the blvout, oi c hie f magi tt ate cl* 
the town, to represent Vnlhony, in # a Friesland duss, fit¬ 
ting at a table, with a uown on his head, and a vast vaiit tt § 
/of dainties before' li.m\ *iu t to him he pfaccd the jShoTif s 
wife, in the chutaflci of Ckopafra, likewise in a fc'iies- 
I uid dicss, with a ioronct orjher Wraji, and wkh one large 
p^arl cai-ring in one* of her cats, holding t!«e othci be- 
twcgi her fingers, o'er a cup. lie also introduced him* 
self, his wife and children, waiting on them at tabic. 
This was'told m# for a true story, by one whd had s«^n 
the picture, and that it was esteemed, by the possessor of** 
it, of gicat value; he said the pjcture.was Ifighly finished • 
kit w£ic!h* i‘ "p s fp*float* or the oddness of the*cfc:i^n, 

•to hi^y^luab%, he could not be positive, IVc mu/ ^ 
likewise inspect into, the passions ol the prisons icpie-* 
sented, and«gather frorcTtheir faces the emotions of then 
heart»as for example asrg^r, despair, &u 'The 

famous Le Biun «ha^ cxtjefUcd Jfc this* especially, id his 


painting tent. # , • . f 

England can wMstji genius * lljf this superior ji 


talent tp $ny o; 



** m A w * 

Kw^pe, and whose curious piints, 
Mr. Hogstth. t 


as 
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SIS* ^ 

as weli as |riginal pointings, ^vill be the wonder, and ad* 
miration o|‘ future ages. • > Y V 

In lan^scapfsowe must examine, whether the sky and the 
colouring of the landscape, likewifo tiip time of the day, 
jmi thfe shadowing, correspond, any are agreeable to each 
. other. For if a moaning or evcning-piece should casta 
short shadow, it would^e a fault i nor would it be praise¬ 
worthy, to exhibit bright a$d glaring colours, when the su-j 
;s shining sultry, at noon-day. 5 

Toocnany houses and figures in a landscape ought to be 
avoided, and by no means to be admitted upon the fore¬ 
ground, except tlie painter introduces, 4 in his design, some 
traces of antiquitfh Xhe traces of ground n&ust be so or¬ 
dered, that they rhay bt viewed beyond one another, agree¬ 
able to nature; so that a river may not to run up hill, 
or to flow towards a place that may** hinder its course. 
t llie figures ought not to be painted brighter, but witl^ 

. sadder colours than febe landscape. ‘ ' u \ 

Portraits iirutft be painted in such a manner that the facn 
and hands may sefec t thc admiration; next to which is /he 
drapery, winch, however so well finished, ought no* to draw 
the attention/r^m the face and hands: whatever e^e is 
added to a portrait, as treds, houses*, apartments, or the like, 
•jjjpst he ddhe very slight and obscurely. f 


o 

*r*?c. 


To paint'Grey in Grey. 

/ ‘« • $ -p. 

-This has already been taken notice Jbf: but therein 
‘another method of doing it, in. the/ollowing manner 
The wall is blacked all oyer with - burned.straw, hr, char¬ 
coal, beaten to powder^ in ! a and mixed with, size : 

When d*y, it is strwigly w^ite-washed« this'being likewise 
dried, the artist, o with proper tools, ^ scc^dies ,his design 
into th£ white^. thal thc\black may ^appear; and hf sha- ’ 
dews if^with bold btrokes,^ of graving or 

- ■ \ v, 
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LIST OF THE MO.*T CELEBRATED PAINTERS. 

\ / , ' • 

All who intend juaJify themselves for connoisseurs* 

in paintings •will do well, first, , to jb<? acquainted and fa* , 
miliar with the styles of. the *jio§t famous masters, and 
tneir performances; *and, whenever he has an opportunity' 
of seeing a fine collection of pictures, let him not pcgicctf; 
to make enquiry by what master the one painting, or the 
Vdher, is done, and'^o note it down *n his memorandum- 
b*iv)k. The following ;iist o£ tire c*lebrat£d painters 
may, perhaps be of spme service Jo introduce tire study 
we have just rcec^mended. 


v 


2 Iistoi;ical~Paniting. 


ITALIANS, 


4 

In historical painting, amepg innttmcrable ot^e^s, is the t 
celebrate A Raphael U rhino. Most of Ijts works Ire in Rome 
and Florence, he has likewise done many, pieces, which# 
are now in other countries. At Liampton-eourt are the 
seven famous cartoons* of his performance. He was ba>o^ 
In 1-182, arid died, aged $1 years. In his designs he was 
very collect, and his study was, iaJJis draper;ps JA i?iuch 
after the f • \ , 

Michael* Angefe;Buonarroti died laGk, aged $0. He ^ 
excelled in. naked fig»re% id his partings, Most' df his *’ 
w y orks^et^'done^^me* f ^d Eforence.f /' 


AX 


* ' • , ;■ //* ■• • - 

* The cartoons-art Said to ‘hate Jbeen it?moved to rWntfsvr' 

- ‘ ' ' * 
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Titian died ] 576* aged 99. <His paintings in his younger 
years, are Aclicate and agiceable, both near and at a dis¬ 
tance; bufciho&t 4l done in hii» latter years, are viewed to 
more advantage at some distance, i. His works are chiefly 
done ct Feirara, Mantua, and rr fly other places, paiti- 
cularly at Venice. . ** ' 

• Gucamo Tintoretto \lied 1594, aged 82. lie was veiy 
rich of invention, and mpst of his, paintings he did 
Venice. 

Paul,Veronese died 1588, aged 50. lie painted large 
and laborious pieces, with a multitude of figures . lie ex¬ 
celled in draperies, and most of his v/orks are a/ Venice/ 
and Verona: he*has„painted likewise in fcocul other 
places. * * 4 , f t 

Giulio Romano, Raphael’s disciple, djpd’l 5id, aged 51. 
He imitated his master very clostly. He was happy in his 
inventions, ye has done much woik at Rome; but the 
mftst in Mantua! . • * . * 

r * t 

Annibal Gained dic'd 1609, aged^54. lie excelled 
chiefly in at fresco, jvheiein lid imitated the famous 
Coneggio, Wth in bqjd designing, and uncommon position 
v and postures. Most of his works are done at Rome. t 

3 J ictro de Cortona, aged 60, vtfas famous about 1635. 
JHp excelled chit dy in ceiling-pieces. Hjs single paintings 
"arc veiy scaice to be met with. Rome and l 4 Jounce have 
vhc rpost of h>3 performances. 

Caffdt,‘lived at yenice* and excelled Jji figures 

;”oidi h (4 did to aebuhation. * * e 

i » 

' 4 “ - 

* ritEt?cifc 


Simon Vovet painted jnuebt a| Paris,} and, as it were, 
intiddyccil the true art up that city, among the rest of the 
French painters. H« died 4649* * 4 „ , 
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i* where hei chiefly i 

• • * 

ir_t, • _j: 
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much at Paris,* but more' at Rome, 
sided. 

Charles Ie Brun, an excellent French 'painter, died 
16.90. His paintings .i,e of admirable beauty, both/or de¬ 
signing and colouring ^ l he most of his performances are* 
at Paris and Versailles. , * 

. Eustache le Sicur, died 1655, aged 38, a disciple of 
2/outl. His paintings arp chietly at Paris. * 

BJanchart* died 1638, a native of Paris, where are most* 
of his performances. lie was excellent for his colour¬ 


ing. 

O 


% *■ • * 

Pierre* Mignard, died 1695^ lie excelled in Ifistory, and 

was, next tot.c Brun, very pleasant jnu beautiful in his co¬ 
louring.* 

Nod Covpel, director of the academy of painters 
at Paris, who, together with his son, Excelled in pleasant in-/ 
* cnlions and bc'autiful colouring. • * 

» Jean Juvenet, one of the most famous ^rynch history- 


oainters. 


Philip Champagne, .has painted mudh at Pari^. * 
Boulogne, and Corneille, two ceiebifcted history-painters, 
riadef themselves esteemed by. their performances at Paris. 


- 


FLEMISH AND DtlfrCH. *■ v , 

, L§c as van Leyden, died 1604, aged 71. Jdis chief ex- . 
■"dlency jyas in draperies. * » »v 

“Peter Paul i<ub$ns, d?cd 1640, aged ^3. He h^d a 
euliar ftiethod of colouring, almost inimitably. He ex- , 
celled inthe expression of.the passioifc, and in naked bo¬ 
dies, hoth of men, women and children. His paintings 
are heUTin high esteem. • fie not orify painted in the Ne¬ 
therlands; but ljkdfcise in Rome,* Mantua, Paris, Madrid 
and Loifdon.* Th$ fina ceiling 6f the banqtieting-feouse of 
Whitehall is of his performance. *• » # * 

Gerhard Hundhori?t, died #1660, aged He pointed 
with d<frk yet pleasa fit shades. Mdst of hjs perfornlhnces 
vox., n. * y were 
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were at Rdme, and near the Hague in Holland. He has 
likewise made himself famous by his pencil here in Eng¬ 
land. r ‘ . r,f < 

J. Jordafis, died 1678; agedfSS.^He was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to gain the reputayon of a more eminent 
painter than Rubens., His chief performances are at Ant¬ 
werp, Amsterdam, and about the Hague.. 

t ' * 

, GERMANS. ' f 

Albefrt Durer, whose mark is died 1528, aged 57, 
was a great master in ..draperies; his genius was universal, 
both with respect to paintiftg, and cutting his designs in r 
wood. ' « f 

Christopher Amber|er, lived about 1530. He ,excelled 
in al Fresco. Of his performances the .j^ost are at Augs¬ 
burg and Munich. , * 

* yjtfatthew vdn c AshafFenburg, died 1510. One of the bes 1 
German history-p^ntq-s. His chief performances arc at 
Francfort, Mfeiftz, Eisenach, and other places in Germany. 

Hans ,Hplbein, the elder, t.has painted much in Augs¬ 
burg. He foas famous in 1499. ■» 

c Hans Holbein, the younger, made himself famous by his 
painting at Basil; from whence he came into England, and 
jgffl s in high esteem at court. He died 15-54, aged TO. He 
( was admired by the Italian^ painters, who endeavoured to 
imitSJ$ him in his colouring. 

/Christopher Swartz, died 15940 HergolMrimself «&€- 
J nowned t 'by painting al Fresco. His principal Works, are at 
Munich. 1 ^ t «. 

Adam Eltzheimer, excelled in draperies and<small figures: 
he likewise painted v^ry good rtig|it-pieces. He died 1630, 
aged SO. 1 . * • • • 

John J^ys, alias P&n. He paintpjl ijuimitalion of Paul 
Veronese. His cljief performances are at Venice aijkl Am¬ 
sterdam, though he was a native of Orenburg,- * 

• e 


\ 


*Rcm- 


t 
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Rembrafldt died in Amsterdam. He had a \eculiar me* 
thod both in his painting and etching^ # andymaintainec||| 
that a painter ought to copy nothing but jj^fure. His 
portraits are striking likenesses ; lie excelled in paipting of 
old heads. He paiiVcd most in Amsterdam, where he died 
in 1629. * * * 

# Carl Scrcta, of Prague, who died in the 60th year of his 
,age. His paintings are beautiful, and his inventions plea¬ 
sant and agreeable. He painted large history-pieces, in 
which he endeavoured to imitate nature. Most of his per¬ 
formances are at Prague. • 

Joarlflm dc Sandrart, digd 1684, aged IS.* He made 
himself very*famous by painting at several injurious courts. 
His wtfrks arc the allmiration of the curious at Rome, 
Francforti Munici\ Saltzbytg, Vienna and Holland. 

Joh. Henr. Schonfcldt, of Augsbufg, born 1619. He ex/ 
'celled in beautiful colouring. His wor£s ate chiefly at Mfi- 
i nich,Saltzburg, Inspruck and Augsburg. , # 


\ 


w 

Landscape-Painting. 


ITALIANS. 


Ifyeron Mutiaif, who chiefly painted at Rome, and Titian, 
werfc the best landscape-painters in their timg, when paint-* 
ing of liyidscapcs was but little regarded among the Italian 
jJiftiters, wiio‘ excelled Chiefly in history-pieces. 

Ambrosfo Lorenzetto, died at 83 years ©f agf. He had. 
an excellent hand ai tofouring his skies, and the first that 
brought painting of landscape^ into repute among the Italian 
painleA, * * • • 

Giacomo Bassancf, flourished m»\ 600. tie painted cliiefly 
at Venice, and his^andsoapes, e^iecially in itight-pieces, are 
much Admired. • .** t # * 

Salvator Sosa, Qfi^saplcs,• painted very good landscapes 




y 2 


with 



* I , , *# 
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, with cattle/ and sometimes battles and banditti. He 
'^chiefly paiiy.ed at Rome. 

$ * Giovanni boons, of Antwerp, lived and learned to paint 
in Italy, and excelled in landscapes above all the Italian 
painters. 1 

*FRENCH. 

Bprdon, formerly director of the French academy of 
painting. He has painted much in landscape, at Rome, 
and all‘over Italy ; at Paris, and other places in France; 
also at Munich in Bavsria. 

Champagne and Molonwcre in higli esteem at Paris, on ' 
account of their excellent painting of landscapes; as were 
Forest, Heroult, Paros&d and DcspoVtcs, &c. ‘ 

fO 

y Flemish and dutch. 

* VCornelius Molinaer, of Antwerp, died 1602. He had 
a quicl£ and accurate hasid, and excelled in trees. 

Lucas Gassel, excelled in landscape though they arc 
done with k slight hstad. Hcfehiefly painted at Brussels^ 

Jacob Grimmer, oF Antwerp, excelled in skies. 

* Joachim Patenicr, of Din ant, not only painted fine land¬ 
scapes, bpt introduced very good figures into them, 
s-'^' PauI Briel, of Antwerp, died 1622. iffe painted cluefly 
,-atRome, and u his pieces are, though small, very valuab/e. 

Peli. cb Laer, alias Banfibots, died 1650, aged 60, excelled 
i*? smalllandscapcs? wherein he expressed every thing v*Sfy 
^ natural, though some of his pieces were not above «fn inch 
square. He paintedchietly at Rome, and, before his death, 
at Haerlem, his native place. ’ * 

>Vill. Beramel, waa>one of tfcte best lanscape painters. He 
has pointed much in the JSfetlierlands and Germany, parti¬ 
cularly et Numnberg and Augsburg,, p ‘ * 

• a. * f e J . 

■ V • 

1 


GERMANS, 
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GERMANS. 


, J . 

Claudius Gelli, of Lorriyn, lias,chiefly paintod at Rome, 
hut his works are dispersed all over Europe. • 

Joh. Will. Bawer,*dicd 1640. He was an incomparable 
genius for fruitful inventions, not* only in landscape, btit 
for painting in genei^l. j 

* Elizheimer, who already has been taken notice of arfiong 
the history-painters, in painting of his landscapes, excelled 
in night-pieces. 

Harmes, of Brunswick, excelled in painting good per- 
Vpcctive in his landscapes. 


^ Portrait-Painting. 


ITALIANS. 




Tit!an, who has already beei\ mentioned among the 
history-painters. • * * 

STintoretta. » • * , , 

Marietta, Tintoretta’s daughter, wljb died 15$0, aged 30, 
at 'Vtcnice, painted most excellent portraits of great fa-* 
milics. 

Doinifiico Bectttfurnio, died 1549, aged 65. He painiV 
a gfcod likeness in his portraits; but his positions in thcm # 
were n<jt extraordinary. • • • > * 

^Sebastiah Bombelli, \%as the most fantous portrait-painter, 
in his time, in Italy. He painted most inycnice /and most % \ 
of .the illustrious peis«n$ who reside J there, had their pk/’"’ 
tures drawn^y him. His‘pieces arc done with a very soft 
colouifng, and the eyes fro very lively. 


• • 

9 


* \ 


FRENCH. • 

• • • • | 

Migniart and Rlchgut; as likewise ^erdipand a#d Le 

Eevr&i all .most excellent masters. 


Engrillirk 
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LagrilliricL has likewise gained great rendwn by his in¬ 
comparable fcolo uring. 

FLEMISH AND f DUTCH. 

# jEgidius Mostart van Hoest, died 1598. He painted 
most at Antwerp. 

'Martin de Vos, died 1604. He painted his portraits 
very lively. Most of his wjprk was done at the city of 
Antwerp. 

Jeremiah de Wingen, of Brussels, died 1748. He painted, 
for the most part of hi§ life, at Francfort. 

Cornelio, Kcttel, made himself distinguished foe face- ' 
painting, not only in Holland,'but likewise in England. - 
Michael Jailrson Miefveld, of Delft* died in 1 35S. 1 le is 

said to have painted upwards of 10,000 portraits. 

Gabriel de Hundorst, who being a gdod history-painter, 
e/cclled at last in painting of portraits. 

Anthony van Dyk'e, the most famous portrait-painter, 
died 1641. Hd followed the manner of Titian ; and has 
gained great reputation by hi* paintings in England, Ve¬ 
nice, Rome,Genoa, Holland, and the'Netherlands* 

* i 

C o 

GERMANS. *■ 

"JPhe Gcfrman portrait-painters have distinguished them¬ 
selves in this branch, and gained great reputation. !.Ve 
Shall take notick* but .of a few. 

Holbein, junior, \jdio already lias been njpntior.eci amojzg 
..♦he history-painters. 

-*■ Albert Diircr, alsp mentioned in another department.^ 
Lucas Kranach, diect 1 553, aged 81. He painted a great 
number of portraits ^profile, 9 wood; he finished the 
hairlo^admiration... He ©hiefly painted .at the couvtof the 
elector of Saxony; but his pieces are now jfli&tribj ited in the 
collec^onS of the great,. ( all over Europe. 

Bartel Bohm, of Nurimbcrg, is but little known but for 
, • those 
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those paiiitings*lie did between 1520 and 28, which are 
marked with BB. lie is accounted one of thp best por- 
s, trait-painters. Some of his pieces a$c in thp^le^toral pa¬ 
lace of Munich, and are esteemed very valuable. 

Daniel Block, (died 1661, aged 81,) made himself a fa¬ 
mous portrait-painter, by painting a£ the several courts of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Mecklenburg. 

Emanuel Block, the son of E|anicl Block, excelled his fa¬ 
ther in painiing of portraits, and gained great honouf and # 
reputation at the imperial court at Vienna, at the electoral 
court of Dresden, and at several othprs. 

V David Klokncr, bfHambuig, died 1699. He, for the 
minst pait, painted at the Svtedish <*ourt,'where he gained 
the fame of 'being thc«greates£ artisfin Europe. He lived 
to the age of 59 yrars, and had, before his death, the ho¬ 
nour of nobility conferred upon him. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, was born at the cily of Lubeckf 
He, tot the excellency of his pencil in'painting ^f por¬ 
traits, received the,honour of knighthood from king Wil- 
iiaffi, in England, where he raided,*and did the most of his 
work. At Hampton^court may be a:en the several beau¬ 
ties *>f his performance. The picture of king George I. # 
in Guildhall, was done by him; and to his memory a fine 
monument is erected, with his busto, towards the noJttfi- 

l »• 

weal side of Westminster-Abbey. '*» 


% 

' Still-Life, • 

« HE most celebrated hands in painting of* still-life i 
him Bucklaer, of Ahtwerp •, and George Flegel, 
Francfort; but particulajly^n eatahles and fruit. 


of 


• • 


• • 


• • • * \ $kipping*Piece£ . 

1I$nry Cornel, yroom, of Harlem, is*fam£d for painting 
of se^-pieees and shipping * as is Van dcr Velde. 

* Battle- 
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V s i , Battle-Pieces. 

r 

In painting of battle-pieces, • Michael Angelo de Marco, 
.an Italian, and John Philip Lembke, of Nurimberg, got 
great reputation. 


r 


)> . « 
Grotesque-Painting. 


In gVotesque-paintings the Italians have the pre-emi¬ 
nence ; and particularly one Mortuus Feltrensis, who made 
himself of great note in his* performances that way.* 


Flower-Pieces . 


f In flowers are particularly famed Reared, of Francfort, 
t s^id Joh. Andr. t Grav, of Nurimberg, together with his 
wife Maria Sybilla Mariana. Old John Baptiste has painted 
much here iif England : the paintings of the stair-case, and 
other parts.of Montag&e-hoir.e, are painted by him. »• 


Drollery 1 

A . . s 

Bv painting of drolleries, or low-life conversation pieces, 
.Andrew Brower made himself noted as did Peter Brcugel ■, 
bothVi Flanders. * 

- r 


Live-gamdl t 

Barlow, an Englishman, got ^reat reputation in panting 
of poultry and game.' o • V , t 

c_ ? 

**' i * ^ 

* The compiler might have 1 added Raphael, whose lodges , as 
they a~e termfd, are the most wonderful performances in the 
world. They are in the Vatican at Home.—*■ 


( 


“This 
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This will suffice for the present, as* it is not intended to 
give an account of the lives of painters at large, but only to 
v raise 4 desire to inspect the history of thfcfh,-4fi books that 
arc published about them. • 1 , * • 


** OF THE ART OF fcCULPTUR E. 

To obtain a true taste and judgment in sculpture ort!Rrv-^ 
ing, we must follow the same rules and orders as have been 
observed in the art of painting, and, first, be informed of 
~thc: materials that aie commonly made use of. They are 
\by^ wax, ^vood, plaster %f Pari^ stoae, marble, lead, 
metal, ivory* gems, glass, arid steefc • 

The ancients have made many works out of clay, whicli 
they formed in vt^ous kinds, and then brought it by fire 
to hardness ; but it being found by experience that thw 
method.greatly changed* the foim aq^i shape in the frre, 
they thought proper to make choice of ttfjer materials. 

At present clay is only made use of for modelling, and no 
stafue or # other figure is carved in stoqe, marol£, &c. after 
it is modelled in clay. This is done tvith three or four in-^ 
struments of wood, formed for that purpose, of different 
sizes. .Some are only done by the fingers’ ends, anil moistwi- 
ed ]Jpncils, by which they are smoothed and polished. '+ 
Wax is likewise chiefly used for modplling«of figure^, but* 
J^erc aifc many artists, ^who model portraits to th*cy£reatest 
likeness; .likewise all sorts of fruit, flowers, a#n^>ther ^ 
things, in imitation of f nature, to admiration. * 

In wood, not only the *pncients Uflt the moderns have 
perfofjjned very curious wojks. At present it is seldom used 
for capital pieces, jiut chiefly ip cpnamepts, and embclhsh- 
ments of architecture. ^ » "•* 

In *Jry places we find frequently statues of j blaster of 
Parisj which are ej£h*er modelled jiy hahd, or else cast in 
moulds, 't'he former are Vnade in this manner: frst an 
iron bar is fixed into a pedestal, which is bent according to 
4 the. 
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the attitude the figure is to stand in, reaching from the 
foot up to| the head; from this bar proceed strong wires 
bent to ,thV-mbfion<of the arms, hands, feet, or wings y 
these being in a right pdsition,»the artist covers every pari 
•with coarse plaster of Paris, or lime^; then with his tools 
he forms it after the draught or model he lias before him ; 
lastly, laying it over with: fine plaster of Paris, he, with 
his ^mod el ling-sticks, finishes the whole. If from this ori¬ 
ginal he wishes to take a copy, he ahoints or smeers it 
over \Ath nut-oil, or hog’s-Iard, and covers one part after 
another of the figure* first with fine plaster of Paris, and 
over that .with a coarser ^ort; having tlius covered ony' 
piece, it is struck off,«and a flotch cr mark being nw-^'a- 
cross the split, it is ti^U together, and the next pant to that 
is again anointed over with hog’s-lard»' and covered first 
.with fine, and then with coarse plaster upon llut; thus lie 
„ proceeds till fhe # whole has been successively covered ; all 
the pieces being tidd together, and thoroughly dVy, it is 
untied, and taken off piece, by piece, which may be join¬ 
ed afterwards and tied together, and the figure east in 
plaster of'Paris, sulphur, or wax; faking particular care 
♦ that the mould be well anointed with oil, or hog’sjard, 
before you make use of it. 

and Itfc'i bit• are used for capita*’ pieces; and ; al¬ 
though they require expence, pains, and labour, they make 
aincTit^’ .ip bring durable., It is requisite to have an accu¬ 
rate mo^cl before the work is began. lihe stone or 
♦ "'hie : ;'fh*st cut in/o a cone, the height of the figure, then 
"" an exact measure is tgken by the imclcl of all the extend¬ 
ing limbs of legs and arms, and*'the ends of them marked 
with a piece of coal, After v/hjeh, the hollows we cut 
out in* coarse pieces, anyl brought to some tolerable form 
“and shape, and .so bj degrees it is yrorke^ with fincf JLools, 
and finished \o perfecty.Hi, after thejiiodcl. 

Statues of lead, and other t metals , are cast in meulds ; 

t ♦ 

the foKiicr afe more ea$y and less expensive than the lat- 
* 3 1 ter • 
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ler: those of Ifiad are always either painted or gilded, 
but the latter are preferred of their own colour. Of leaden 
statues‘may be viewed the equestrian orffe* oi^is-majesty 
king George I. in Grosventn>squai%, which is gilded ■, as 
is that of his majesty .king George IT. in Leicester-square. • 
Of the statues cast in metal, are priacipaliy to be taken § 
notice of, 1. The equestrian ohe of king Charles I. at 
Charing-cross ; the sttitue of kiig Charles II. in Chelsea- 
college; ancMhat of’king James II. in Privy-gardens. • 
Ivory is made use of in carving, only for small pieces. 

I he artist must not only be very curious in his perform¬ 
ance, but*be likewise?blessed with a large stock of patience. 
'Imjfl^pieceswlone by tmineitt hands arc disposed in ca¬ 
binets. • • • # * 

To cut in gems precious stones, is an art which was 
yery much encouraged by the ancients, both Greeks and t 
Romans. They are to this day in muqji *esteem, anV 
kept as “choice jewels, among othej collections, in*cabi¬ 
nets. There arc but few of the moderns th!t*have excel¬ 
led in this art. » * * , , 

Glass, ?>f various colours, is made /ise of in # making of 
small# figures in basso-relievo. "The glass is melted in * 
moulesjnadc of tripoli, or such as will stand the fire. 

Stcrt is 'only gn» cd in stamps, or hollow mouldings, ft? 
coining of medals. 

1 laving thus briefly shewn the.materials o*f stytuss'&nd 
mm 9 ^ .rn ' figures, in sculpture and casting * we now pome lo 
consider tlitir various kinds, which may rangetfnSthc 
following order: 1. »Whole-length |r statues. *2. Bustos/* 
3. Bysso-relievos. 4. Armatures. 5. Vases. 6. Frames, 
and eatings for pictures ynd architecture. 

1 . Statues are divided into antique and modern;»like¬ 
wise injo the nailed, gi^d with#drapeiV; ajso intc^ sitting, 
standing, equestrian; and into single anc^doufcle. « 
Eng4and is possessed of varieties of antique sculpture, 
nay, jsortyaps more than any otheij nation, except that of 
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Italy; but the palaces and seats where thfey are lodged or 
deposited, are difficult for strangers to come at. 

Of modfcm stktues, wfe npay sec'a great variety in and 
about London and Westminster; as the equestrian statues 
• already mentioned. The statue of his majesty at Somer¬ 
set-house* is judged# to be of excellent workmanship.— 
Among the statues of thd kings in and about the Royal - 
Exchange, those oh the routh front', of king Charles the 
«- first and Second, are looked upon by good judges to be 
best perfwfitied. In the middle of the ’Change is the 
statue of king Charier II. in marble, on a curious marble, 
pedestal. , In St. Paul’s Church-yard the marble statue o' 
queen Anne. Bhit the, greatest number of luarble «** w des 
may be viewed without obstruction ■or trouble'in Westmin- 
v stcr-abbey: some arc done by excellent hands, as are 
•those in the monuments of the dul, c of Argyle, SJiake- 
Xgcare, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. RadclifT, and others. The 
two figures on Bct$lcm-gate are deemed the best in Eng¬ 
land, of mcftl&n sculpture. * 

2. Ba£S-,relicvos a, r c 'sculptures raised only half, or b”t a 
little from the surface or ground ; as is the carving on the 

• pedestal of the Monume'fti in London, and that of pari of 
the monument of the duke of Argyle, in Wcstminster- 
al&ey; and others. 

3. Armatures, are trophies or emblems, and signs of 

victvr^-,, pomposed * of instruments of war, and figures of 
slaves qteained on each side. * « ** 

j^^ses, are„ carved' vessels, which' by fee ardent* 
“"were done fii a very carious manner.! The fashion of them 
is still kept up at this time ; and” no little cost*is bestowed 
on them for the embellishment .$>f gardens*. Th* royal 
garclees at Hampton-coart*;are furnished with some very 
^magnificent ones of marble* ,, r ', < , . 

€ f r 

* A manufactory of beautiful vases ami figures is carried qu near 

f cstmiastcr Bridge, under the nanfe of Coadt s' Artificial Stout. — Ed. 

X ® . 9 • '* 

5. Busts, 
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5. Busts, arc* portraits of princes,*, heroes, and other 
persons of rank and quality. In Westerns ter-abbey arc a 

. numb* of them, as Milton, Dryden* G«*$ 

6 . Frames, comprehend allihe borderings about a basso- 

relievo, chimnics, paintings, &c. - * 

The carve-work in architecture has these particulars; it 
not allowed to introduce anykhiftg of history, or orna¬ 
ment, but what is found in an$que buildings; and these 
may be easily gathered from books, and prints relating to 9 
architecture. » 

Before I conclude this subject, I sjjall only observe, that 
Jtatues asc chiefly to^be examined by their proportion, and 
the*muscles are in their right position; whether* 
the limbs ar« according to th*e age^and circumstances of 
the figure, and whether tire drapery is free and easy. In 
the naked, the anJ^ents Excelled ; • but the moderns in^ 
drapery. 


OF ENGRAVING *VND ETJCH1NG. , 

* * . • • 

Engraving on copperpl ates heiftg a liberal art, and 

it hating arrived to the*greatest height of perfection, all * 
lovers of ingenuity are thereby roused to the e^ercis^of 
drawing, that they may proceed in etching or graving their 
own designs on copper. 


^ In oilier, theicfo re t^o satisfy'their ’inclination,' 
guufe thcjjS the Shortest and easiest Vay to k n\ y 1 flKt 


cliariprng and delightful^ernployment, I have, t to th?bg 
of my experience, presented tlwm witli the following 
rules :• * » 

1 . It*will-be retyuisite^oV every cue that intends to, set 
about this work* to follow the rules already given f6r d<^ 
signiifgf or drawing, and particularly to u$e*his hand to that 
mafoner of shadowing with the flfch, shewn*in pla& III. 
jig- 4 ^ • • 


II- Before 
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II. Before he sets'about etching or graving, he ought to 
be furnished with /he proper implements for that purpose, 
which are Vhe ft^lowjng: ^ 

1 . Somfc ground, or wax, for etching; the preparing of 
( which shall be taught hereafter *. 

2 . Some needles, r fixt in long wooden handles. 

* 3. Some gravers of dif erent sizes, fixt in short round 
handles, the one side whereof is towards the sharp point 
of ‘the graver, cut close to the ferret, in order to have a 
freer command with the hand, when made use of. 

4. A sand-cushion,, which is of leather, sewed together 

in a circular form, and filled with sand. This is to tun 
and move the pl&te upon. •* » i. r + t ie r 

5. An oilstone, to^rind and set«the gravers upon. 

6 . Some green soft wax, likewise soipc wax tapers. 

A bottle of single aqua-fortis, a burnisher, some sweet- 
Ipil, and some soft charcoal, and linen rags. 

8 . A copper-plath, of the size to answer the design. 

Being provided with all these tools and implements, and 
having the plate well polished and burnished, you take a 
piece of tLe etching-wax, etch-ground, or varnish, and 
\vrap*and tie it updn adytack piece of silk taffaty;»and, 
having heated the plate, which is'screwed tight at the edge 
hy& littltf hand-vice, over a charcoal fire, or with some 
lighted paper on the back-side, you with .the varnish laub 
l ovei*thp polished side, and, whilst hot, with another little 
ba" or J^fFaty fillet^, with cotton, oca fine feather, spr” 1 
the smooth and even upon the plate, so as thq plate 
rfiv.ay he covercd in one part as much as the other, Then 
take a piece of a wax nambeau^, or small w&x tapers six 
or eight double, lighted, and ljojd the waxed side-rof the 
platfc over the smpke; do having blaqked it all over, of 

* All t|jie necestarv implements for drawing, etching, 'arid en¬ 
graving, may l?e had at tk« print-shop* iu Great Newport Street, 
Leicester Fields.— Ea. «. f 

t r 

* an 
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ail equal colour,#set it to cotfl. Care*must be taken not to 
hold the flame too long in one place, W it should scorch 
*7or burn the wax, and oblige you to dp #youj> work over 
again. , j 9 * 

This being accomplished, and the plate cold, you colour 
your design with red chalk, and trace ^t over the plate 
*^rith a blunt needle fixt in a lo|g found handle, like the 
others. But if you preserve your drawing, or print, you 
must first trace it upon a piece of plain oiled-paper, tmd 
from that upon the plate. You now take one qf your 
needles, and go over the out-line of your piece; after 
avhich, ypu bring in»lhe shadows, using a finer needle for 
u^distant a yd fainter strokes* and ^largw for what comes 
more’ forward, and upyn the fore-gjlbund. In performing 
this you must be very exact and careful, so as to blend 
your shades in one Ifcotheiy to make them agreeable to the 
eye when the phteVomes to be printed. , For straigh^ 
strokes, .be the y single’or crossed, ^oi|m^ke use of^a pa¬ 
rallel-ruler. The woik with your needle bqjng done, exa¬ 
mine it well, if any LhinXinadvertgntiy be omitted, that 
you may $ave the trouble updoing it Afterwards With'your 

graver. * * vw ‘ 0 

0 • | § a _ 

Being ready to bitc-in*(ds it is termed) your plate with 

aqua-fOrtis, take fommon green wax, spoken «f bef<0;e» 

and ‘soften it in juke-warm water, so as to work it with 

* ease between your fingers, and raise a bordor or incisure* 

vSur workj aboqf an inch* high : after wlilAf, pc^ur 

on your aqua-forts; »n doing of which, if you fj^your 

work presently to raise iji bubbles, it is 3 sign, the aqfca* 

fortij* is too stiong ; you, dierefovtf^ffctot have a bottle of 

water *<jcady at hand to lower it. WhJlst the aquu-fortis 

is on the plate, you, ,witH a dqpk ; \vflig feather, breaknhe 

bubbles that rise upon the etching, jnd, letting it stamk 

for a quarter of an hdlii, you pour the aqda-fortil off the 

'• plate,,and rinse it wifii fair water,* rubftng ^ome of the 

. .* „. etching- 
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ctchiag-varnish ovep c that part of the work that is to life 
kept in the distance; s. c. finding it deep enough to shew 
the distant dry the plate at some distance from 

the fire, and, having in the jfn&ean while mixt lamp-black 
with l thin varnish, you, With a pencil, cover the places 
that arc to be of a r fainter colour afar off, pouring the 
Aqua-fords on ag^in, tt> dbnetrate deeper for the second 
colour; when youqaerceive it has stood long enough upon 
yoilt work, pour off tire aqua-fortis, and proceed as be¬ 
fore, a- third time, for the fore ground or the deepest co¬ 
lour ; when you judge it to have stood long enough, pour 
the aqua-fortis from off the plate, and rinse and dry it. 
examining 0 it carefully; in c’.sc it .be not <foep ency*- 
you paur the* aqua-fortis on "again for a little while, longer ; 
but if you find it has its proper colour, take off the bor¬ 
dering, rinse the plate with cKran wafer, fasten it to your 
. ^iand-vice, aqd, with * a lighted paper, heat and melt the 
wax, and wipe ft off the plate with some linen rago, pour¬ 
ing some oil, upon the plate to clpan it from the sharpness 
that may remain in the strolj.es/of the aqua-fortis. Your 
work beihg* thus far/inished ^ith relation to etching, you 
must examine your 'pffte^iby' your drawing, or the print 
you copy, and see what is left to be done with the graver, 
tojgive it Che finishing stroke: for which ^purpose- ycu take 
• the sand-cushion, and laying thereon .your plate, , c yoit 
^wepten the shadows with both bold and delicate strokes-; 
for th^Ijfter of which you use a dry needle, as it is calfo'V 
and ttwlfiwith go over the tender shades, as likewise the 
^jpftSsl distant sky: and when youotjaink your work' com- 
plete, then, througlTVv»lling-p;ess, you take an impres¬ 
sion at a copper-pike printer’s, vifoich will plainly represent 
youy work in its tyeautie? og deformities. If you'see* any 
_*®sTors committed iff your first* attempt, you must not be 
.discouraged, but endeavour to improve in your next, by 
folding tho&e nfist-akes you committed before i and, by 
'■x \ 1 such 
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such means, advance and grow mordtoerfect, till you have 
obtained a true and experienced knowledge, and arc be¬ 
come* master of the art. 

Receipt for 'the Etch-ground, V Varnish. 

Take three ounces of asph^tum, pcavdered and sifted; 
two ounces and an *half of vii*gin-wlx; half an ounge of 
frankincense, and half an ounce of nut-oil* melted toge-* 
thcr. * 



Vart XU. 

X ■ 


V£G If TING ALE AND CANARY-BIRD* 






NOTICES OF A FEW OTHER SINGING BIROS. 


I T wrtllrbe needless to dtler upon a sirious panegyric; on 
the" charming rtofes of thele'melodious songsters, 
to describe the symmejiy of their form and beauty of their 
^features: the delight and satisfac$fc>ntfcey bestow \ipon. 
their keepers, render them tfce daily sublets of our praise. 
In treating of these birds, wc shall begin\iCi the * 

7 vol. n. * NIGHT, 

L • •* * . • 

A % - 
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/j 

>. " Nightingale. 

<« i. r 

A S^xotc word i"» said to *fdrm the etymology of the 
ifame, viz. galan , f: to sing,” combined with night ; as 
the nightingale poursTpitlj^its strains in the lonely hours 
of repose. Thesc^igils o^id not pass unnoticed by the 
ancients, who have remarked that “ to have less rest than 
‘‘ a nightingale is. a sign of a bad sleeper.” 

Our favourite poet Milton omits no opportunity of in¬ 
troducing this lovely bird. How finely docs it serve to 

compose the solepin scenery of his Pcnscroso ! 

c - ,»L- 

* f 

“ In her saddest, sweetest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night; 

• While Cynthia checks Her drag/h yoke 

^ Gently o’er th’ accustom’d o v .k. 

Sweet birjf, that shunn’sttlfe noise of folly, 

Moyt musical; most melancholy 1 
'f'hee, chauntress, oft tjps woous among, 

• «I woo to hear thy e\*ci ng song." 

C , -i 1 " 

* 4 

In another place he slTiGs it the solemn bird ; and he 
sa^§, again— 

t * j 

, “ As the wakeful hng m, 

Singis darkling, and, in shadiest co\ei c‘]jul, 

• ^*Tunes her nocturnal note." 

' J- 

€ -j?rVc hope the reader will pardon one or two more quo¬ 
tations on a subjec/v£4*4£idy engaging to the mind. 1 
The same pocty. describing t|e retirement if animals to 
tepiosc, says— >. *- “ 

* , #1 _ *“ v 

C i i. V* • ( 

“ Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
a They to their fi^gsy couch, these to their nests, 

Were slun^/all but the tuakejlg nightingale ,— 
t She all ni^nt long her anurous descait sung.’* 


Whc 
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* •_ 

When Eve passed the irksome night preceding her fall, 
she, in a dream, imagines herself t\us ^reproached with 
losing the beauties of thcnilht:— * I* % 

“ Why slcep’st thou, Eviy Noa- is lie pleasai 
Thr cool, the sifent*, saveVhere silei\e yields 
^ To the night-vjarbhng bird. 111 at ■now all ake 

Tunes sweetest its love-labour’d soinj^' 

* * j 

We now proceed to the more immediate subject of the? 
Chapter. ’* 


pleasant time, 


% 

i tract*frvn a French Fr^ttise, on tho Art of catching. 




feeding, and keeping of Hfightingailis. 


The Nightingale has ever been allowed the first rank 
among singing-binX; hjs*size is less than a sparrow’s*, 
weighing hardly an <\mce; his bill is long a!hd pliant, ana • 
when tfpened, discow^s a wide mafige-coloured »tliroat. 
ffhe feathers of lb® lieiraL neck and buck, 'arfc sallow ; the 
wings and tail brighter tf^mthc tfesWvf the body. The 
hen i-. ;i«iitlle more uriun ll^ish-colftur. Tins bird loves 
sodLtfie: some .resoit in rnonnuuns, some in fields, and 
soimi t^p banks of* ri\ers. It is admirably front so 
small sNJafy»«» obtain such charming sounds 1 One of the 
ereuAcgP the country affords, in the summer sea-. 

m ' ^ 1 • ^ • 

son, i^ist ening to the rural melody of the nigJTlirigalc, 
"<w!^4h exceeds n®t onl\*th.it of any otltcr singingJjrd, but 
no insfcruinent cun vie with it. At his ictarn in the spVhjp^ 
his ume is much struticfcr than autumn. When > 

the young ^e hatched, lid cock singH no more, or but 
\erv lHtl>-: if young oiiA ate tuU.il/before they l^uvc 
leurneiTtheir lesson* ti'om their patents, tfiey never will siq^ 
so well ^is others. ,« * • t 

j ifightingales take gJut care of* *tKti% young: thb old 
c«*k ifistuiots theiji hi singiijg; he repeifcs lift lesson, and 
at'-mtivelv hem ken to Kim. JVhat.^Hicr relates, as 

7 . ? 


communi- 
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communicated to hi/i in a letter from a friend of his, con* 
cerning the diahjgu/ in High-Dutch between two nightin¬ 
gales, has too much of the rfiiraculous to insert heie: it 
wduld ,be of little uie to the mailer, and therefore we shall 
bmit it altogether. / * „ 

* A nightingale cun not,, eiy'lurc much cold ; and if, when 
in a cage, in the winter season, he is not kept warm, hr 
will«soon perish. ^Vhat becomes of the nightingales in 
'winter is not quite agreed on ; however, it is the opinion 
of some, that they do not pass the sea, but sheltei them¬ 
selves from the cold, without leaving the country : snorts- 
men aver they lipvc killed many in winter, that have con, 
cealed^themselves in ^uarriejs, and other places. 
to the south. 

The ordinary resort of nightingale?. is near hills, or 
frocks: of these fa\0urite places, \y prefers that which 
* has the advantage pf an echo. Whilst the hen is laying 
her e^gs, and^ more Especially wfien she sits, the cock 
utters his most beautiful notes. And redoubles, night and 
day, the*erfergv of his song, divert and comfort hi: fe¬ 
male from the pains wf, ! the faticue of sitting. 

The nightingale builds his nest, usually among briai:’ 1 in 
botfor yqw-trees, or at the foot of a hedge ,r ? b’hh ; for 
which reason, manv lavers of eggs are tfl*strov«S*' b'v dogs, 

V. " 4 'I #/ 1 ° 

.fos^rs, weaself, polecats, &c. The nest ivy. city It and 
deep, Consisting chiefly*of dry oak leaves. In. i ot cii- 
mate^icy will produce four layers of Eggs in a year*,' 
country but* three, at most; the third schloin'comcs 
T to any thing, ou of the Advanc ing cold flights : 

they commonly latv four or fivefeggs, which lAfk as,if(they 
weie splashed ovd, tnd are lfatt-hcd more by cqc*ks than 
•^*ens.‘ The fittest time to *look for ne&s is in the morning 
at sun-roing, o‘r in the evening towards sunset, near the 
place* where * fc he •opfL *has been heav'd to sing, which c/rni-*, 
monly is not fai^rom the nept; therfe y>u are to iem. in 
still, without W. King thfe least noise ; and before lortg, j " J 
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■will know whereabouts the 1 nest is, •bv tlic cock and hen 
{lying backwards and forwards, and b\thc chirping of the 
young ones. 


Of the Time and,Ma)inc\f cut eh « Vr Nightingales. ' 

v The right tiinc for catching!nii’litinclues is the month 
fef Apiil; the sooner they are caught a^r th'fir re-appear¬ 
ance, the longer th*v will continue to sing. In May fhey, 
arc paired ; and it will be a long while before th«} sing 
when caged, and then their music is but slunt and trifling. 
fcFroni siyi-rising to ten in the morning is the best time for 
> '\v^cUing tlj^m: they, having fastc^J all ’night, are eager 
after Tyod, *md greedily sci£e up A meal-worms# In a 
wood you may easily make choice of a nightingale which 
sings finest ; they ^ecp ad a distance from one another, 
and seldom invade cat h other's bounds: you go, the even/ 
ing before you set yiVr trap, am^irArk the plac^where 
* r ou hcai them ; vyu tl*n cut a twig aboul four feet long, 
sharpened one end, ai^f^it at ihc other, sy as to hold 
a coup'e^ot mcal-worihs saN^upou a»pin, thrast .the point 
in lo^ tiic croiaDL j^^iit^we^Dyw^f^Iiirty paces from the 
plajy ^li|c u f hear thf bird sing, so that he may easily 
espy tin# up the e..rth round the twig; this* do 

wh^^T'-^tyjJ^r a nightingale. Next morning repair Up 
the pNce where you planted voyr twigs ; if *\ ou bad #fl oi' 
of the baits^one, *vou may conclude the nitotingale 
will sj)on»ieturn,’ in expectation of a fresh supp/yVvou, 
the; (yore, arc to set ypur trap n^arj^hc tyig, in as private 
a place as uiu can, yet s’fc Jtu d^Teavc^im a full view of 
the m#alv(Corm; and turjjyp the fiesh/mould, which will 
in^fc^tbe ntghting»Io6 to coni» ajad lifck for worms, ants, 
or other in^pet:?. If he should spy you placing the trap^ 
yodP&ay depend on hui coming to.jji^oon after you f»rc re- 
and.if he slujuln be gone to sonte'&thpr place, you 
l s*>on find hind out by his singing; tjj^j^vow % stone 


I 


at 

/ 
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at him, and he will directly repair to his former station. 
When he is caught pa the trap, you must carefully seize, 
him by his legs, arc/ disengage him from the net, slipping 
him immediately inn a little ri% purse, at least six inches 
long, alid two wider taking great care not to rumple his 
wings or tail, whi/n wouid/reatly retard his singing. To 
avoid the inconvcifiency' off a net, in which the bird, en¬ 
deavouring tp escape’s apt to entangle himself, some make 
t nse of a piece of thin green silk, of w hich he is no more 
shy thaci of a net; and thus the feathers are secured from 
the least damage. 

O Sr 

Having caught the bird, on your return home yo,u are to, 
fix the cage on thfc out^de ofr/our window, whcie vqj. A',‘« 
it remain all the singin^-seasdn, supplying him with meat 
and difnk as shall be directed. The wires of the cage 
must be quite covered with a pitcc ofVeen serge, or cloth, 
exclude the light. It is absolutely necessary that this 
cage should be expokee^ to the ca'st as much as possible. 
The heat of,the south fatigues lb(: bird, and pi events his 
singing ; besides, it drioo him £iiy and lie will be =ipt to gi;ow 
blind. • • S' ‘ 

Having placed the iffrccteu, must sholier 

him from the rain and the sun by an umbri/h., r>i a;W.cri¬ 
ed covering. Some set the cage upon a small ti, . t ;; .viihin 
*lie window : hut then the casement must h. *^])c\v; ; ghf 
nndViy* and ‘no body m/ist come into the room, J .it the 
prison trat takes care of the bird;'who ghe hinpJ**-- 
mcat/fllntt drink ajs softly as possible, and wilin'ut inning 
, tfie^cage. Thus m anag e^, the nightingale will sing icinii- 
times in three or ftjnjroa^ j up twill never exceed right, ii 
he is caught hefoVt ^lay. Yds*, pi ace two siring cwips in 
the cage ; in the one pt£t Water, in ‘which strew ihu^ or 
^Rfur meal-wornjs; hn the qther, jput bctlveun Iwyqtv ,or 


I 
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fcw'drops of water, for re'freshmeiPk by dipping his beak 
and again into it; then let himWip out into the cage, 
closing the door after him. *The bi^d liriR, for some time, 
be sullen under his confimyrlmt; ’but lie meal worms will 
soon"revive his spirits, and j»akc liiiriforget his lo£s of li¬ 
berty. You may visit him a\ut fo,ur»ours after caging; 
v softly open the door of the cure, ’tak^lout the cup with 
meal-worms, and supply him,with «A^sh ones, covering 
the bottom of the Cup with a little paste. Visit him again 
about seven in the evening, giving him a supply »f fresh 
worms, some of which you cut in tyo, that the paste may 
^ling toihem, which the nightingale swallowing, will be in- 
kv^ly bright to lilac. The nexfcday,* give him twenty- 
five nu*re> at eight in the morning ;^is many’at no«^i; and 
also at seven in the evening, (all cut in two, and^mixed 
with a little of the paste). * You imjst be careful not to stir 
the cage, for that wc\ld make the bird wild*5 neither muaf . 
you suffer him to see V>u. Continue thus the thiyi day, 
T>nlv now cut the w®rm^yn three or four pidco6, to mix the 
beyer wilh^ftic paste. l\u« go o.A for three wec;ks, when 
you are frajhially to 1 cj£l‘n^\.numbgy of the rfteal-worms, 
an*^icrcase^iXr^hantitv inpVftt^according as you find 
hin\'cA^sj^ it.TdJTsonic \vill take to it sooner than others: it 
is no $!# : Aaifvaut.ige if they arc soon reconciled to this sort 


of in^yr,' Vrt'^*V.*.Vcfihvs them stout, and they will continue 
longc/^o sing. If vou can oa*ilv piticure* meajpwanris, 


*thc bin! tt n#or fifteen, three times a dav 


mcjuey. 
y, dvjin 

r»f vmir* 


ing the 


\vh(>lc'|Siiijfm«-S(vison. Remember youpyt not voiir^meal 
worn# into glass, for* the birds *sc<ung t)icm through th< 


worn# into glass, for* the birds^e«ungt)iem through the „ 
side of th cyan spa rent cupL^fafrendtavour in vain to seize 
them, tn^o are starved fc/Rcaih. "J\>anake a nightingale 
snlfc^wf mu$£ dusken liim up $n aj/«ides. Thia little 
gxitui^ is s.w timorous,-that lje is tefrkied at every thing 
he#fo, and fiutters til [Ac kills himaJl^giihist^ the wives of 
U cage ; hut being»kept without ljgh$Hb» rests himself 
A^Ktciit with eating and diinkyig. # 1 


Of 

{> 
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.A 

Of the Constructlor^of the Trap for taking Nightingale*. 

The trajf for taki lg nightingales is very simple and com- 
yiodiotfs, as it may fe carriedA'n one’s pocket; and it is very 
sure in its performa nce. < L ‘ r 
* Make a semi-cfcle, fig. 1. pi. 22.) C AC. of iron- 
wire half the thickKl^s of ypur little finger, and eight inches 
diameter. There must be a hole or* loop at either end, 
C. C. through which put a double string of well-stretched 
packthread, fastened at each end. Between the pack¬ 
threads must be fastened the extremities of a second iron 
1 / 

semi-circlc C. F/C. by meaite of two fiat pic'-es of,}//'* .a 
G. G: this Should b£ of wire of the si/e used for the 
largest?* parrot-cages, and must be turned and shaped as 
represented in the figpre. To' - the Mo semi-circles must 
*i>e fitted the silk net E E; which shot id not be straight, but 
rather ,a little loose, ‘‘so as not to chhfine the bird too close 
when taken.,- «£vcvy thing thus deposed, a wooden pin H, 
pointed at t,he end, must be i*»twnduced betwet;^ the pack¬ 
threads, to twist them to a suficjcnt tension, ano then stuck 
into the ground, quite^E^T-vu iSc heap '."fiij done, th*.* jv- 
mi-circle C. A. C. must be confined fiat tq., ♦hca/’r«^rd by 
the‘woodfen crook I; and the other scmincirc le . a pC. he 
fulled open, and kept so by a kind of tH^'^w, r> herein 
are^tAvo notches near the ends, for receiving an/t keep¬ 
ing asvytdei the semi-circles, as in the figure. This triage-* 
is bai$cf ) with meal-worms, stuck on with pins'; th*;n the 
net is to be*sprcj»d flat, by drawing it from the middle to¬ 
wards the circumference''"cr-‘1^’ trap, and thrust under the 
wire circles, to present its beirigtentangled with eheUrieger 
whendhe trap falls.* ^Cafe <lnust be taken, that vrticioUie 
r ”het is spread ami trap set, the r semi-circle F, iju>v *'ise 
abouRtwo in^hefi^boVi^thc ground to hinder the ri’fg/Vvn^ 
Jp gale from st 'ilfi/ the bait withofit ‘going into the tri #. 
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Lasuy, the trap roust be contrived *i|> as to fall easy, and 
4 e J £of any stone, bough, or briar. 

Tab re are three sorts of nightingale leases : 1. The dark 
one, wherein they are kept Jr am* the Itinie they are taken 
lill the season for their singnW is over.12. That intd which 
they are to be removed after t\at sc^so\ 3. The cage for 
blind nightingales.—The first sjiould hale three of its sides 
of thin wainscot or deal, with the fat*? ®nlv wived, sixteen 

~ 9 

inches long,-fourteeh high, and ten deep, the wireing to 
covered with green serge, nailed very close. The door 
should be at the bottom of one side, big enough to admit 
•.your hand, and should opefn at the lowej part, for 
V. ?j^asier conveyance of Che cups wifh the meat and 
drinkthe 4uce should be of sieger sticl& ratlrfr than 
wire, the hardness of which wouid be apt to lihrt the 
nightingale’s tcndcivfcet, o\ to break his feathers when lie 
flutters ; which acciotnts would greatly retard, if not eii^, 
tirciy sjioih his singingt On tlie top m the cage, jyst over 
ithe cup than hokl.sshe p^ste. may be madd »hole, and in 
it ? little ini funnel, thrVgh which you may .drop the 
meal-\v<frnys^ and thetf^vj^yent ne tting void’ hand three 
tiinfls a da /1 ffTa^c, cov^cFttlgthe funnel to keep out 

the\ t ^ c ifo'- me least wet would spoil the paste. Ii^ this 


cage .C^^glUinpalc is to remain till he has dot 
whicl^ cbn'Jr?*\; rV is about the 20th of June, an 


done singing. 


d then 



take^ip within doors ; but kcap him*still 'larkfar *Tort- 
•nip^jt longer, when yoli may begin So open thVserge a 
little ^t bfittom ;‘thus continuing every ,dav by liic.v and 
littlcf the bird will gwthtally b^re^onchpd to’ the objects x 
about him.* After a whiki^fitTmay take him out, and put 
him interfile second cag«4phcrt‘in lip ij to remain. 

fcftyig tTiejJbirdVs dark confuleifcetMuu must not attempt 
?I^an out his cage,,tecause # il woum^estainly make him 
upwind spoil his siiupng; nor is.5lkat^Lw;}ys neirssary, 
fccc* he always keepi upon the peicirSl-X-w 
ffinds to eat or drink. ^ 


hen he des? 

i 


The 
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The second cage <? Ajy differs from the firrt in being Open 
before, with a door/n the middle of the wires, and a dr#w- 
board at bottom ?<Srf c clearing spivay his dung. 

When you give t£e bitd worms in the new cage, if 
will be best to leavf'thcm anlong a little moss at the bot¬ 
tom, or let him take them f ut of your hand. If you mix 
them among a littlfc paste, 1/e will be apt to scatter it about 
to get at them. Ter ^ive him too many will make him 
ilean and phthisicky. 

The’third sort of cage is for nightingales that are grown 
blind, or as have been blinded on purpose. This should not 
be above seven inches and a half loitg, eight and a half 
high, and four anil a hrlf deep, of very thin wcsnseqj.iwdii 
only tHj: front open. The cups to hold lm meat and 
drink must be placed on the outside of the cage, as is 
usual for common biiyls, under an arching of wire, that 
arge holes msfy be made in the wooddu sides, for his more 
easy finding his food ; there must likewise he a -.>1 raw-hoard 
at bottom for clearing away liis dipig, asd a do:>r in the ton 
to put him i« at. Lastly, theee>(hust he three". scrchcs pa¬ 
rallel to one* another,’^uul eyiri-v^b the cups, tor.V in the 
middle of the cage, ancTTftfekit either* an inch aA f i-a 
quarter distant from the feeding and diinkin^uholjr^.iv < 1 

i , v- ,y( 
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«Of breaking Nig/itrngai.s. 


f 

-3 1 


.ik 


a nair c/kild birds about the end of the 
in the^fnanner as you have been directed before ; ih.vn srl 
r *«two leaps baited t'ithjrnc?l-worms k wry near the nest, bv 
which means you will soon hotli cock and lien ; and 
havipg brought tlied^ .home wvinthe nest of trx* young 
QQgs, put them altto]r ^het in a dark Closet, whcrc^M.diQ 
mast ligh{ can appeftr. Their meat- and drink. W .dsc* 
near tB^ in ( tvtyf (t ru/«*><and in a %hird about fifty tt/Ln-.^ 
worms, and do every day hsfoas been •prescribe. ' 

abdU ifig htinff Jt}*- ‘‘cwly,taken 1 ; thus you will soon see tU... 

**• *• / ' co, L 
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and hen fetch the meat and melt-worms to feed their 
• their meat should be one l*lf bread, the other 
bruised hemp-seed, and mhyred boijel Wef, with a little 
parsley ; and now and then ij>mcyolkl)f egg tioiled hard, 
dr the paste to be described wcreafterl mi::cd with* equal 
parts of raw sheep’s heart, or atef, ijmV minced, without 
any skin, fat. or sinews. The a&ccti jn these creatures 
Save for their young ones, causes the*#Immediately to set 
about nursing them in their confinement. .As soon as they* 
can feed themselves, you may put the cock and hcifin two 
separate cages, where they are to be*kcptthe whole winter, 
till the «next spring; but in Case the eggs shpuld not be 
n^trjscd "lt#n you take the'•old ones, yc>u must content 
yourselj with the birds only* whinv you k*eep sinuate, 
but in the same closet where you purpose thev small lay 
:’ggs the next spring. that thev may, be used to the plat e * 
ibr which end, you i\yiv sutler them to out of tlieif 

l have a p wr*of nightingales pre- 
Juried, in e\^ry respect,^or home breeding at the propel 
s^a$on. \ • • , * , 

'fiie iwxtWear, abu^t, tljjpHsfigi mujfc of April, open the 
cag'for tile 4 \ f^,’> season, ancTSdUTter about the closet dry 
oakVe.*-,^' ’ ‘ rthl dog’s grass, and deer's hair, with one or 
two oir. -n'/ihlinrnh’s nests. In the corner ot the closet 
near^li./wdh? *• ,'*stk k fast two or three branches of slender 
tlrv t'3^. tved slaeklv together, delling'thc fowcj’rn# rest 
vn tie flout ; lh*n takf some handful* of the ou\ieav*cs, 

• m aft*, 

jrn! si^slf tTiciii among the twigs, leaving^men the passage 
who# vour hand went tu, foi^a^en^m^e to Ihe nightin¬ 
gales \ outplace likewise! luno a small wooden 

_j[ra\, oidinarv and a^inull shallow earljien 

** "ate^Yor tlterti to batheticnsuites in, whioii v^u 
^vemrlav , but^iVicn thf hen takt^it away. 

mJ'W CTbsel should he kpv t *rds the jhc benefit of 

* nrfp'Arm sun-shine. • Some nersons of^i-Ams taste lune 
a pair, ot nightingales in y gran^b' >\\ cage, 
' j " " • built 
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built on purpose, in a/Vroper* corner of a garden, surroui^ed . 
with little yew-treefe maples, &c. where they have h^jjlj ■ 
their nest, and. lire ught up their young .as well as ift the 
open countly. , 1 fa 0 

. If the closet lool i into a garden, you may safely v€iuuie 
to take out a pan* o£ the window-glass, and leave the old 
ones at liberty to to oul and return, which they will not 
fail to do whilst tnpis*young ones are incapable of feeding 
€ ,themselves : at first, however, it wilk be best not to trust 
them out both together, but the cock by himself, and then 
the hen by herself, ancj, lastly, both together. Let the hole 
be as near the nest as may be; tlnvs you will have the 
pleasure of hearing tlje cock sing cloy and night in^ par 
garden^,whilst the he^is sitting; and they will h$ve the 
oppoifunity of procuring a thousand little insects, after the 
eggs are hatched, wherewith tef feed ttfeir young. 

^ You must «be cautious of visiting/the closet too often, 
especially whilst you*allow them thwiiberty of £he garden ; 
and it should ke the business of /aq jy.rson pnly to lopk 
after them, 0 which wjlkmakc,th/m the more fyjniliar: ,but 
above all, tt is highly nec^caary^ tnat neither idog, cat, 
mouse, or rat, shouR^mTii^Sistui^W-ii; for ai ^v .of 
these would certainly drive fheift away— 1 ^diolf;? M'Si to 
return agdin. 1 


II^w t(Xlring up young*Nightingales without iftc Cock 

* or Hen. ? , ' * 


Get a riest iyfthe. fiijst layer,' as being ever the,, most 
stout and vigorous%irdsT^*^^hently the bes^ singers, and 
the least liable to jFai^ in thei^^noulting. Yoti^mwst not 
take the nest till <tLe«, b : \.d» are pretty* stro^, 

'"taken, they shqpj^6e carried hoitne in a dark, basket, yj^h 
only u few bred ijin^,Qles. It is « pice point to ,fee«?hl 7 n_ 
properly, foEM? oift them too muck or too littjp is eqiai,^ 
dangelous. iJbir gaping wiue is. no indication tha£ ti,- 

1 -«* * wan: 


t ■ 
wan.; 


1 
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^Wsfm victuals, for this they will do wfl\never you come nigh 
or touch their nest; provided Vou understand well 
their language, their cry wtould bn ipfe*inost significant 
x tokcn ; but if you do not, 4t will ife thij best to'observe the 
following directions. t \ \ * ' . 

About half an hour after su^i-rising tave them their first 
feed, the second an hou: alter, and so yn by the hour till 
sun-set; the last fet'd should be somewhat more plentiful 
than the rest. They should be fed by a skewer flatted at» 
the end: give them but four mouthfuls at a time, ’though 
they would take more: you must take care not to mistake 
one for*another, else some may bi starved,, and others 
read y to bdfst. At a hiontlvfc end, sooner, if they are of 
the first lay, they will be able to feed themselves, wltich you 
may know by presenting a small me^l-worm to thern ; you 
may then separate ->them in different cages. The voung^ 
ones being so farbroilWit up, you may, foy perfecting their 
song, carry-them into *hc country to ’hear the old nightin¬ 
gales sing, else they wi\scarc.e answer thi uouble which 
yo a have taken about thei\ * ® . * , 

There*is,..however,.^uoth^yand Jnore easy way, for 
siicjv as r ^r.e ^yA.uy provided with old nightingales taken 
witi:*sU' v .fland kept a whole twelvemonth or logger: 
it is * 


Txke’VnLV/ jr'young ones, and place them in the saij^ 
cham’&r with an old nightingale.*. Begi’n to fecdJtV§ young 
’one.* with the skfcwer, and leave the idd one’s ca^c open 
day ^-td night, taking care to place a small pot of the young 
oneVmeat close to hit own fecdfng-^rqy^i: if you suffer 
the ypung.,<)nes to cry aTdtle while, before you go to 
fecyi tftedv you soon wilr perceive th^ old bird go oijt of 
h«'jw*agy,, chirp t to *the young bn4s, '^his bill with ti^r 
cVV, jind feed them* t When in the^seprning you find 
V 5^ ^ * ias * ieen districting meat *tt^<h<'|^piyig one:?, you 
i Entirely entrust him with that b'^ ; for when 

v 'ace. he has undertaken it, he wiJj feed** fr > till tl^by can 

• fetd 
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feed themselves, or ifou may afterwards have the pleBkiris* 
of seeing them eat with him at the same pot, and fjal&^V 
him into the cage T von then ppt them in separate cages. By 
this method you wj 1 save yoirself a good deal of trouble, 
and fatigue. T he oWbird wi/take as good or better care of 
them than you cmv andrbesides, will teach them to 
sing. 

If you choose taking them up thfe way, it will be best 
*'to provide yourself with a hen, and keep her a whole year 
in a cafe, in order to be a nurse ; under which manage¬ 
ment she never fails to prove one ; whereas, a cock often 
fails in this point, nor doth'he sing whilst engaged*. 

S * H *> 

\ . 1 ^ 

Of teaching young Nightingales Times , by whistling, or 

by the Flffgelet. y 

. V A nightingale is possessed ofAueh a variety of mo¬ 
dulations of voice, fnat he is of ?:1 other bird's the best 
qualified for learning and performing different sorts of 
tunes ; a{)d( though it ifiust be avowed his natural song cut- / 
does any tlfing that £a n bc^-v ^ ed to it hv art' Vht if you 
would, out of c uri osi ty^eufnhim a Tirh$r,^,i v o, vou.*M , Jst 
proceed after the following manner. :. 

Perctivmg, by the chirping of a young on;, he is a 
>oek, put him in .o a cage covered with gfts^^igtVupd Jet 
him s ha # i^ t in a* chamber, quite out of the hearing night¬ 
ingales,j'us well as other birds ; let him thr (lie hist yeek-" 
be kept hear the window 7 , or the lightest part of the room , 
then remove hii^iy degyees backward to the Jaikes 1 part, 
where \ou let him remainTTllflie time of Lis horning; nor 
must he be annoyed ty diverteih*y any kind of nt/sc^w.hut- _ 
ever, enor disturbed^/ people coining irear him. 
should not be w^i/flld or piped to? him too often ; a 
dozcif lesson^ a^Jay be sufficihnJL, two in the *■ 

two at noon^/^blwo in the evenihg/ Two several '^i*. s 
.jarc enough bird. The fiagelet should be ofT. : 

1 softest 



ssoftelt and mellowest tone, and noftof too high a pitch. 

ought not to be discouraged, though you have con¬ 
stantly kept on whistling on} piping J.o! a*b5sd, even to his 
^noulting time, without hearing any thi' ig from him in re¬ 
turn^" but only a little chirping'X The band’s voice is seldom, 
formed before the ensuing spring, and therefore his lesson 
should be continued without intermission : when that sea¬ 
son arrives, you will, .with an agreeahiepurprize, find that 
your scholar has not“foigot his instructums. 

It has been observed, that it is naturally more easy for a 
nightingale to learn to sing than to speak; however, we 
have an ^•instance related by ‘'Pliny of talking nightin¬ 
gales ■ he Msurcs us,*that the emperor*Claudius’s chil¬ 
dren lnsd some wliicbr spoke*Greek and Latin, arid had 
some new discourse every day: lie adds, that to t> ring 
them up to this thev must-be instructed in secret, where* 
thev can hear none but their teacher’s voice. * 

‘ • ■ A 

• » \ a > 

How to have sitiging)$ighlwgalcs all the^Tear. 

Pitt a vo'ung cock. >' v ‘TJ£y’”..fng of December, in 

a dr ft etpe, a, A shut him up in a closet, which you must 
darkc^'^, 'Ir^cres, so that not the least lav.of ftgiit 
can June, when you may gradually let in the 

light.'Vln this month, when others cease, he will hej/b. 
to sinj. then put another old cock in a like a P d 
keep** him jn the*.dark till December, and as rtocli as 

air the 
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possib/c from hearing the singing of tlie*/othc,r 
room with a little wood fire in *lie chimney, during the 
winter, all V tiich season he will likewise 


cold ■ 


the 
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How to make ffogfljjingalcs resort to Places unfrequented 

by^thenij. before. 

Find a nest in t^e month *of May,,of the first layer, but 
4o not take it til!Phe f ypunj| ones are at least a week old; 
then go early in jhe morning, and set two traps, baited 
with meal-worms,^rcar the nest, and you will easily get fa¬ 
rther and mother in your possession in less than an hour: 
when you have caught them, put them in separate silk 
bags, and so bring theta to the place where you design to 
fix them. *Take also with you two small square cages, co¬ 
vered with thick gre^u serge, without wires or p*:ches. 
In taking the nest, do not separate it from the branches 
which support it, but cut them off, and bring away the nest 
^hnd them together; and it will be best to remove the whole 

• tree if it be a small one. Having brought it to the intended 
place,(plant it in the r same aspcc^as before ; the nest you 
are to cover* with wool or cotton id the transporting, to keep 
the young $mes from getting^o’Ct, or taking cold. Having 
fixed the nest, plac^jhe4jjt^gC3^with an old one in 
each, so that the nest may' be between tiiem,- ^t twcfZ-y or 
thiiity paqes distance, and let the doors <£i,tl^e V-ag.s be 
turned towards the nest. To each door liiust be^usj.ened a 
jijjjead forty oy fifty yards long, whose ends^you hold J ';oge- 
ther^»V«ur hands* and Concealing yourself belli'.l 1 some 
tiee or,hedge, pull a open the doors, and differ the old'oneS" 
to escape from tkeir cages, with the following precautions : 

* viz. let the youngs ones ^row hungry and chirp fod their 

food, before you' let the olU ones escape, who then will 
readily find them; release tm? hen first, and. Xtftdrw^rds. 
t^eftek; then car^j off die cages as quietly as you*'^ c 
and conje no is . e there that dayv . Thus fr6m yqiv^'- ;h, 
dow you may “yourself v&h the pleasure *b'f 

ing the old Sring up their youiig. ( which wilTtfr/ N i- 
selves be sujjp3?^.eed upon tlie same spot the next y r ear.*• 
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V i. 

* 

Cy 9 the Tokens of Health and Sicknes £ £n Nightingales, 
and how to cure Jfter\. * • 

^ nightingale may be^looked Jbon to fee in a good 
state of health, 1. if he sing$ much* *2. It'he often fea- 
thcrs himself. 3. If he be brisk and arfcrt, and jerks his 
tvings much. 4. If, he roosts 4 on ont» leg only, and is 
gree„dy of meal-worms; hut when, f n the contrary, a» 
nightingale sleeps on his belly at the bottom of life cage, 
it is a sign he is either sick or sullcs, provided his feet are 
not clogged up witlf dung; inr which case, a Jittle warm 


water in ^saucer placed ii* his sflon relieves him. 
Somclijnes a little imposthu'me is* on the 'bird’« rump, 
which should be snipped with the point of a pair mS«cis- 
sars, and the matter .squeezed out, giving him a few meal-* 
worms to cherish him, or a spider or two,* which never . 
should be omitted at tl\p beginning «f "March, be th?y sick 


or well: if he grows lea.% through his singiifg, unix poppy¬ 
seeds in his meat. Whcii ; ^is#ongahd,nioultin^is^over, he 
is apt to igrow too fat! thefl'^yi fo^iear givirig him any 
poppy-seeds,. If lie be very' lean, feed him with raw 
bhccp'siUeart, ,well cleared of all its skins and fat; mjpee 
it verp ynall,* and mix it with an equal quantity of the 
pasterheiedib'r described. If he be bound up, give hit^ 
four ojb^vc meal-worms; and if, lie dungs too lpjso and 
often 4 sheep’s-heiut ani poppy-seeds »wi It bring'him *to 


rights. The cranip often afflicts them, ^liich, if it once 
attack# a voung one, ifc is sure to kill him; in*old ones it 
is generally occasioned by qcing too much exposed to the 
cold, and/a warmer plat# *will curc^ /hem. There is t an 
od^ydioordei' which* this bird is *cty l^ble to, and m*v_^e 
cat^d'uie falling*.sicknes^: aftej a few'pv$dpitate motions, 
Je^V rf>> flrop from the p,rch on his.&Vk$i*oqce, wiifi his 
Itgjfstietclicydupward#, iind his eyes disfc^tfjd’ »when, with- 
otu speedy relief, ne soon b/cathes his la; ^lie oi?ly re- 
vol. n. ah » ltoedy 

II’ 
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medy for this, is to tr.ke him in your handg, and, wi h a 
pair of scissars, cut/off the hinder claws so near to the 
heel, as to draw <&» drop or fwo of blood; then washlus 
feet in white wine, j of which, if he does not soon revive, 
fnake him swallow, ji drop warm, and he will be quite re¬ 
stored in an hour or two. (To conclude* if you would se¬ 
cure a nightingale |n a healthy constitution, do not fail, in 
the^ month of Mai^ri, to pprge him \yith half a dozen of 
o black spiders, one yvery day. 


Of the proper Food for Nightingales . 

. « 

All meat agreed^evith a nightingale, presided it be 
mixed}(Vith flesh; without' which he will not he nou¬ 
rished He is naturally inclined to feed and live on spi¬ 
ders, wood-lice, ants eggs, Aids, and f worm$, which agree 
with his constitution: this has put ^iany upon preparing 
compositions proper 1 16 be substituted in the room of his 
natural foock The most commons's an'.equal part of hemp- 
seed, ermnh of bread, and miiyied boiled fresh beef, qrdl 
mixed together; thi g ag ree&frery; well with them? but it is 
very troublesome, since if must be prepared fresh ©very 
day^n the summer; wherefore make the followingcompo- 
sition of a paste, which will keep good a longtime, be 
and agree with them. * * 

U. V 4 ,{ 

< ^ , * 

Receipt for the Paste. 

t ( • 

Take two pounds of lean beef-stakes, Spanish or chick 
pease, husket, millet-seeds, poppy-seeds, swept-alijionds, 
of each half a pounds wheat-fi<ywer, two ounces; * virgin- 
a pound ; Mfron'in powder, a C drachm and dT^lf; 
the yolkf of twt^e new-laid eggs ^ fresh buttor, the.qi^'h- 
tity ot a henis dgg. /' • - v f i y 

Fir^:, let j^ase and m.illet-sceds be powdered, *trtd 
sifted. Tli^lfeJJj^-see<Js must be only well bruised, be- 
V / cause 


L 
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cause 
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their oitiness will not admit* 6 f sifting. The beef 
must be either finely minced, or pounded in a marble 
mortar, and cleared of all the fat 3 ml ?lcm; the almonds 
, must likewise be pounded,* after blanching, in hot water; 
and they must be # wrought to a perfect paste, other* 
wise the birds cannot digest them: then break the *egg$, 
and separate the yolks into a broa<f cieaii earthen dish, and 
add the honey and saffron. When these t Jrec are well miyed, 
incorporate therewith successively the tlecf, almonds, meal • 
and flour, stirring the whole with a ^wooden spafula till 
no clods remain; then turn the mixturd into another glazed 
earthen *dish, whosfi inside has’been rubbed over with but¬ 
ter : set it£A a gentle'fire, stirring fr/ontinually, especially 
the bottom,*to keep -it from* burning; continue i^on the 
fire till the paste will no longer stick to your finger^ - and 
has acquired the stiffness <5F a new-jieaded biscuit. This, 
done, remove it from.the fire, and let it codl in the dish; 
aftcrwafds put it into * tin box cloJfe covered, and keep it 
in a dry place for me. . % 1 

The preparation is very difficult It first trial 'the proper 
dryness therefore must Jbe ^ftynd IJy experience; when 
over-#hy it loses its substance, and sheep’s-heart must he 
often‘mixed with it, else the birds wUl grow lean: on* the 
othernanfl, if it be under-dried it will turn mouldy in keep- 
ing, «f you have rfbt a good number of birds to feed; fof 
this proportion of the ingredients is calculated r^te 

of si\ months provision tor one bird. For want oi Spanish 
pease, maize or Turkish com will do as well. 

If, toy mixing an eteh ^quantity of sheep’s-heart with 
this paste, you regale your nightingales now and then, 
upon 0 er&in occasions, their song»will be stronger and 
more' lasting; and you will Be ‘recompensed for 1 t>*Jf 
vof do it, aU tlic singing-season, by melodious har- 
jmucnyt^ • ^ »'’ • * 


A a 2 
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, « oTHE CANARY-BIRD. 

These birds derive their name from the place whence 
4hey originally came, viz. the Canary Islands,' which are 
situated in the Atalantic Ocean, oter-against the empire 
of Morocco in Africa. 

Though the anfrents celebrated these places (which they 
M termed fortunate)^ for the multitude* of their birds, yet 
they Have not mentioned any sort in particular. It is pro¬ 
bable that the species now bred all over Europe was not 
introduced till aftetf the second discovery of these islands, 
which was between thirteenth arid fourteenth cgpturies. 
An ex^t date cannot* be fixed or!,' when first they made 
their appearance in this quarter. Belon is totally silent 
(•Concerning them; and he wrote in 1555. Gesner is the 
first who mefitipns them; and Aldijovand speaks of them 
as rarities, because of* the great exigence of bringing them 
so far, and file difficulty of preserving them on thci» 
voyage.c <£)n the samh spot^whence they were originally 
imported, *they are &ill ahv^tdantbut they are sufficiently 
numerous in our own country, to supply the wants of pur- 
efriers. Of late years, a sort of birds is brought,. from 
Germany, called German-birds , and the French breed 
SJ^ose whiefi we call meaty-birds and mbttled-birds , jvhich , 
ai^e ^higher estimation than those bred in R gland ; 
though all came oflginally from tiie same place. W.e are 
indebted principally to the industry of the people of Tyrol 
for the care taken of the breed. ‘Some people have known 
these birds to live to the extent of eighteen years; though 
eight years is about the mediuimrate. - *• 

cock birdfc ,neve'fr £row fat, arid by some country 
people ^re oftfjf taken for grecn-Jbirds, though ihfeytarc 
much lustier Hare ^ longer tail, and differ in the hea; in^ 
of their thput in singing. So much esteemed are. % tbese 
{ if" \ ' « birds 
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bum for theirjsong, that vfery high prices are given for the 
beff kinds, and such as are excellent in their note. 

Canary-birds are called J>y different «i^mes to distin¬ 
guish their several agessuch about three ytears old are 
termed runts; those above two year.; are termed eriffs; 
those of the first year, under the old birds, arc called 
b ranchers; those again that are* just flown, but cannbt 
*fced themselves, pushers; and # those brought up by hand, 
nestlings. . • / * 

• I # m 

To possess a good bird, two requisites are absolutely in- 
dispensible, viz. sound health, anc^ a anelodious song: we 
shall therefore lay down a few»short riles for this purpose. 
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* How to 'choose a Birtfin Health. 


Let him be a yfiung sprightly bird, and strait, standing 
with vigour, like a sparrow-hawk, not subject to be fear-' 
ful, but who after flinging himself or “three times from * 
• the perch to the top of the cage, will shal^e himself, and 
undauntedly strut, as if voij of ail fear, appearing vigo¬ 
rous, s!<jek and strait? j but.to observe this veil, let the 
bird be at a convenient distance froth you, or this may be 
merely the effects of fe4r; for a bird that is inclined to be 
sicITSidll. appea^ sleek and trim, during the time of his 
.surprize. White you are too near his cage,, he may ap r . 
pear^cll, by the craft of the person \yho sells bpds v-s6» 
by his flurry ingjthe bild in the cage yith his lfiMl, as if 
pointing at him “to show his beauty, he will stand strait, 
draw; up his feathers* and appear slecfc, bw which the 
purchaser is deceived, whereas, by hanging him up, or 
setting l>im at a distance^"# he is not. well, he will pre- • 
sently shew it, in pyouelung, d<pvq, lianging his wings^ap- 
pcuiing all of it heap, rough in his feathers, and putfcfhg 
1 his heftd under his wfngs. If*a bir^be hi hcaltB, y may 
be kyownjby his dupg: when he is takeli out of the store- 
cage® observe well if the bottom of the cage bei clean, 

V , ^ 

• - ” , theft 
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then tak£ notice of,the dung', and the planner °nhi« 
dunging, for if he bolts his tail afterwards, like the night¬ 
ingale, it is a signrhe is not ip perfect health, although he 
may sing foi the present j but if^hp does not bolt, and his 
dung appear thick, hard, round, and of a tine white on 
tfie outside, darkish in the middle, and quickly dry, then 
It*is a very good, sign, for a seed-bird seldom dungs too 
hard unless he be lfery young. If he dung thin like water,’ 
with no thickening In it, it is a bad sign ; and lastly, if he 
dung ogly a slimy ^.vhiteness, with no black in it,, it is a 

>roaching, and that he will not conti- 


sign that death is ap] 
nue long with you. 


V 




t jiow to clioose a Bird for Song . f ' 

r*' 

# Hear him sing before you buy him , 1 then you are sure 
^ou have not bought a hen for a cock. In the next place 
*the song is rcckofied go^d when it is'begun something like 
the sky-lark, rupning on into the notes ,pf the nightingale: - 
if he begin v/ill, and holds'it lgng, nothing can be sweeter; 
but as the fancies of men are-as difTerent as the., colours 
and songs of birds, so*their ears rtiustbe the best judges of 
their own fancies. We shall, however, give pur opinion 
ro those who have not had experience jp this delfentfuJ 
-v\musement. • 

■as bird that-begins wit^ the sweet of the nightf <igalc, 
and ends Vith the^song of the Vit-Jark,. is melodious, 
spi iglitly, and delightful to the ear. 1 

These notes are distinguished by the sweet jugg,, fol- 
i lowed by a swell, with the water-bubble, and then the 
v sprightly song of the tit-lark, clipwing and whisking several 
timcS in a breath; ( a bird-that will go sweetly through his 

* soifg'in this manner, * without breaking off, hiay be said to 

be a gpod song bird. ' 0 

Some are sufficiently pleased when t a canary-bird* gnjy 
^ sings the song of the tit-lark, "which is indeed very plea- 

* * sant 
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sartt and delightful. Others fancy*the bird which begins 
likf the sky-lark, add holds on his song in the same man¬ 
ner; having long notes andgsweet, without much variety. 

% If these instructions dq not truly qualify % person, let 
him then choose what is agreeable to his own oar; and 
that which holds the song longest, without breaking off, 
without harsh scraping notes, or disagreeable whining, will 
* probably be tire birtf of his choice. 

. . • * / 

I • 

How to know a Cock from a Hen, "• 

Th% most certain method is the bird’s song, which, as 
has^be ea. observed,, is a qever-ftjjlig* argument. Hens 
never^mg* although some *have#T>y a sort of iabbering 
noise, deceived not only unskilled persons, but tfiq^e who 
have thought therflselves complete fanciers. 

To distinguish then between the cock’% song, and thfe 
hen’s jabbering, observe, that in,the ebek, let him singf 
£ ever so indifferently, almost every time hf strikes' a note, 
tly; passage of his throat fceaveSi with a ptysive motion, 
swelling like a pair Of bellows all the time hs ft warbling 
his piotcs: let the hen ihake wbat noise she will, and imi¬ 
tate singing ever so wfcll, this motion is never to be ob¬ 
serve i» her throat, • % 

The next observation is, the largeness, vigour, air! 
majestic carriage of the cock, which he generaljv skew*, 
if ip health, bjj, stretching his neck aryl head to flfd utmost. 
The hen*is smaller and shorter every way, especially from 
the legs to the vent, which has a more 'sudden roundness, 
occasioned by her being* naturally larger in that part, for « 
containing and laying her eggs. The cock, on the con- • 
trary, appears in* that part mojic slinj and long, edrning 
down fronj hft legs tp his vent, gradually tapering^Snd 
- cpding in a small point* under his yril- • * 

farther* if you ^low the feathers of^botlj, you will find 
• * ■ • the 
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tlic vent of the cock to appear longer than that of the Ven, 
and the orifice not quite so wide. 

Lastly, you may know thp cock by tlie colour above 
the bill, wMch is a more brigh| yellow. Likewise by his 
throat,rand the pinion of the wing.; for let the birds be 
of whatever colour they will, they always have a little 
yellow almost upon their bills, and under their throats, 
and a stroke over the eyes, ^which in {he cocks is a bright* 
^strohg yellow, but mi the hens is more languid r and pale. 


Of the Disemes* and Cure of Canary-birds. 

These birds are Subject tq many diseases, qiore parti¬ 
cularly to imposthurnes which affect, the head, anZT cause 
thenijpiadenly to fall down. When, they are thus seized, 
they will soon die, if they are® not speedily relieved. A 
fnedicine the ,most approved of is an ointment made of 
‘fresh butter and* capflq’s grease melted together. • With 
this, th!b top of^the bird’s head is to bj anointed for two , 
or three daj^, and it will generally dissolve the impost- 
hume: btit if the medicine has been too long Relayed ; 
then, after three or fo*ur times anointing, see whetlier the 
place of his head be soft; and if so,^open it gently and dex- 
. teroi&ly, iwid let out the matter, which ^vill be*.like- the 
Syolk of an egg. This being done, anoint the place with 
tluSabov^ ointment* and the cure will be complete^ At 
the tsamfc\rfriie he mpst have the pifep of tigs, mixed with 
his ordinary food; and his drink should 'consist*of water 
with a slicer or tfco of iiquoiicc «yid some white susar- 
, candv. i 

— Another malady to which they arc incident is a surfeit, 
eithcc from their being*fed by tlie^old ones with, too much 
* gre«7s, or from theiij, over-gorging themselves when they 
come to feed oif tlie ^same ’food ; ^Specially that sort of * 
chick-weed which 5> very thick of leaves, and is rank and ‘ 

• « L » 
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moisf, having 40 seeds. This sort <Tf chick-weed is very 
pernicious, both to old and young, but more especially to 
the young, as it causes then* to swell f&y much under 
. their bellies, appearing as k were transparent, full of little 
red veins, all their bowels sinking down to the extreme, 
parts of their bodies, and sometimes*turning black: when 
it comes to this, it is then very dangerous. Besides other 
Remedies, they must be kept vg*y warm. 

TJje same,, or a similar distemper conrjjes by violent colds, » 
but is more easily cured, if taken in, time: it is called a 
swelling, and is, in the first degree,.oiiy white, which, if 
not pre\£nted, turns red ; it, last of til, turns B to a black 
swelling, which is very hard tg curo*yfw*surviving the last 
degree prtbis distemper. * • * s 

Moulting is natural to all birds; yet, while it laste, it 
may be counted daftgerous,* unless proper care be taken 
for we may compare the first moulting to that of children , 
breeding their teeth, the one being Equally as hazardous 
^4md mortal to birds gs the other is to children. . Some sea- 
song are more favourable t<fr moulting than others; and 
that is, when moultiifg time ogmes'in very Warm, and 
concedes with temperate weather. You may discover 
when they begin, and are in moult, by their appearing 
lough,-* melancholy, and sleepy in the day, with their 
heads under thcir-*vings. You will find the cage they are 
iri, covered with down and small feathers (*for the^yiung* 
ones cast their dgwn anti small feathew in the first yesfr; 
and in the second,* their tail and wing feathers.) 

Thj:y sometimes grow wery sick, and have a Attic pimple 
growing on their rumps, Called the pip on the tail. The 
bcst'ifcy is to let it havens course* and break of itself ; 
unless the bird Is bid indeed, aid then hcanust have spgjjgdy 
relief. m 9 . 9 1 , 

• • 1 f • t | 

g 'They have sometimes yellow scabs* abo^t their heads, and 
sometimes qbont their eyes: when this distemper spreads, 
noihiijg but time and cooling 1 food will carry it off. * 


# 
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k r (To order (Mm in Moult. 

Warmth, and goocl nourishing food are of the most 
•use in this distemper. For this rea§on let your birds be 
where the sun shinee very strong On them ; or if it docs 
not, let your place, or cage, be kept very warm during the 
whole time of thair moulfe. Let therm be where no wind 
can come to Iheii ; for the least cofd may chance to kill 
themf Give thenkNaplcs-biscuit, bread, and boiled chop-i 
ped egg, bruised hRm|>-seed, lettuce-seed, and maw-seed; 
and in their v.'aterlput a little saffron. If the weather is 
very hot during theffahe of c iheir moult, leave ^yjt the saf¬ 
fron, <Rid instead, steep a small piece of liqubrice in their 
wa and give them plantain and lettuce-seed together. 
*If your bird should be very bad, let him have Naplcs-bis- 
cuit steeped in <whitc wine, and force a small drop down 
his throat, finely tampered in your mouth; this last 
roust not dsed, unless his case be dangerous. 

When your canaxy4>ird is' troubled with the little pinple 
on his rump, called like pip, and you observe Cokens of 
sickness in him, if it be ripe and full of matter, take the 
point of t a fine needle, and let out the matter wjjth as 
much gentleness as you can ; squeeze it oil out, ‘and after¬ 
wards take a fit of sugar moistened in ybur mouth, to put 
op tfte $*re, and you will heal it.^ 

There is sometimes on their he;fds r a yellow kind of 
scurf, whit^h, if*full of matter, is covered with little scabs, 
as lias been already observed : tKiS taust be supplied with 

oil of sweet almonds, sweet lard, and fresh butter as it 
• 4 
ifeomes out of the chSrn (without any salt, or the v apon’s 

IjtfaSe:) anoint lfrith any ‘of these thifigs, and administer 
the same food, c as lcttuce-secd, &«Ct, &c. 

Having, i» some plhces, prescribed cooling or cleanring 
things and,'in others, whatsis warm* dry, asid nourish¬ 
ing, we thiqk it not a^iss to be explicit on this head. 

4 Among 
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Amcmg the coqjing is chick-weed; hut he not over lavish 
in tljs. Plaintain, lettuce, scalded rape-seed, and a small 
quantity of grits with their common harcf feeds, arc excel¬ 
lent ; and for their drink, water with a small bit of liquo¬ 
rice in it. These must be given when the spring is # pretty. 
forward, just befoie breeding time.* or in extreme hot 
weather; but do not continue them above two or three 
<fays, lest you make,the birds gcour too much. If they 
should scour.too much, draw some of their tail feathers: 
put saffron in their water, and maw-sfed in the tin pan, 
turning the drawer you put the victuals in upside down, 
and cov ering all the* top of the ciiuwel with nothing but 
bruised Ji^gip-sccd. This ist a so^4igh remedy for a 
loosene§s ; though, some will'give them a he&d of ground¬ 
sel. The most nourishing and drying food is NapleWris- 
cuit, alone, or mixbd with*hard egg, chopped; bruised*, 
hemp-seed, millet-seeds, maw-seeds, bread and eggs, and 
rape-seed, mixed together (the rap<£see^ being scalded, 
Ao mix the better with the bread and egg>) m the same 
maqner as directed before. • * . ' 

While <he cold winter season r ]^sts,*lct them4iave a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of these warm and nourishing things; and 
noi£ and then a little saffron in their water. % 


• Of the Breeding of Canary-bit 4*. 

A * i 

e bred in this kingdom : and, if 
treated with care, 'they will become as vigorous and health¬ 
ful as Jin the country whence they originally came. They 
are ftequently mixed in tfieiv bleed, with other sorts of 
birds, find prove very fertjje.; for inftfarfee, with the gold¬ 
finch : it is remarked,* however* that the breed is u:**igjiy 
sterile. The# prove q).$p prol^ic with # thc Jinnet, the ycl- 
lOAvhammer, the chaffinch, and even ttys hquse-spAiow. 
The male Ganary-bild will not assimilate with the female 
of the* above-named birds; £0 that the hen bird must be 

• *everj 
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ever of the Canary 'species, whose young are generally 
male birds. I 

These birds Srfsed t four tithes in a year, and commonly 
lay four, five or six eggs at actime: six was the greatest 
.number of young ones ever known to be brought up at 
once. They sit foilr|een days, including the day that you 
set them. 


Your birds, if you do not mix the breed with other sorts 
t of birds, must both yellow, matched together,, and 
stout/ otherwise tley will breed very small; but if your 
hen be yellow ana small, then match her with a large 
mcahj-bir $, whicH will stiengthen the breed. is not 
advisable to mdtcr^puv birds till -the middle .of March: 
you slymld turn Incdi up Ihc latter end, which, is time 
enwgh. Get, in the first place, a large convenient cage, 
tor else prcpaic a vooiji for thef purpose. Lei it be towards 
the sun-rising, because the birds love warmth; and sun¬ 
shine /u the room id the morning makes the*rootn warm 
all the day. You may make an oul-lr.t in the window to¬ 
wards the /sun-rising, 'that they may go out, and ha>;c a 
little air when they frteast^.You should not overstock the 
room: if it is pretty large, you may turn in ten or twelve 
pair. Picpare your room after ‘this manner: throw red 
sand, or gravel, at the bottom, and, if you please/ set up 
a tree in the middle of the room ; you**may likewise nail 
up n^sttboxe* and'back-cages in every corner of the room, 
for some birds lova to build in the dark, <and others ip the 
hght. You must be sure to put as many more' boxes and 
cages as you have pairs, for they love to ha^ e a choice ; 
and they are apt to go to nest again bcfoie the first fiv. 
If there is not e\ try h convcnicnpy, they too often?-make 
thy v. nests upon the youug'oncs. Several has^e lost a nest 
of two or three, yofing ones, upop jhis very .account; for 
whcrf’they went look for the bird^, they saw nothing Jdiu 
a nest, mafic* in the same box ; which puzzled them to 
ke.ow*what was become c»f the buds, and pulling oat the 


nest. 


t 
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nesti they have found them 1 all smothered under ft. When 
tliejflikewise build in the tree which is in your room, if 
you do not tie it in several «piaces, the* nests, eggs, and 
young ones will be apt fall through: many have lost 
birds after this manner. In our opinion, the best way to 
breed them in a small way, more for amusement than pro¬ 
fit, is in a cage made for that purjfose, which ought to be 
3s large again as common breeding cages, so that they 
rnay^have room to *fly; for, the morq room the betfer. 
You must likewise have two boxes to rfakt their ne|£s in; 
for they are apt to go to nest again, Jbecre the young ones 
fly, and*when there are two boxes, tl* hen will build in 
the otherJyx, and the cock Ayill fe^*Jieyoung ones. 




How to or^er them ^ to build their Nest. 

To make their nests, give them elk’s haji* and a little* 
fine ha}*; some give them soft feather ; But it is better to 
(give them nothing # but a little fine hay, ^nd elk’s* hair: 
they will use dry chick-weed* or aay other thiVg tliey find 
at the bottom of the cage; which it tliey do* and ufter- 
v/aids line it witli hair, if will do as \£ell as the best. 

Some people, however, proceed in this manner: they 
dry s\>cct*hay in the sun, which they mix with dried moss 
and stag’s hair, and tying them, altogether in a little net*, 
they hang it up in a snug situation, ,'fhii certain!v is a* 
c leanlier way ; as the b3ds arc prevented from dunging bn 
it, or mixing u whli. their food. 


. , How to feed Young Canary-birds. 

If you choose bring thqpuup b}; hand, feedjtficm 
with the same food as you do linnets, and take them away 

* Little nets, prepared as above, mSy be •had* t the shops of 
IVire-Hvorktr* and Cage*makers\ together with trverf kind o£ appa¬ 
ratus adapted to tliis entertaining employment.— Eu. 


• af| 
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at twelve or fourteen days oid; for if ygu let thewi lie 
longer with the old ones, they grow sullen, and wit i not 
feed. If you decign to let the old ones bring them up; 
let them albnc till the old onqs hatch again. As soon as 
they have young ones, take the former away, or else they 
will spoil the young ones by pulling them out of their nest, 
or picking them as they lie. When you take them away, 
you must make their victuals very, good. Boil an egg 
haid ; then mix ir a little of the yolk, likewise abput as 
much^pf the best mead, and also a little scalded rape-seed 
(about a third part)of 4 the rape-seed as there is of bread). 
If you have but few birds/ you may-take a trencher and 
bruise the' seedwvik^jthe blade of L a knife, ?pd make it 
very fiije, for the unec the *better; .you must.likewise put 
a litjile maw-seed among it, and so mix it up altogether, 
.and give then a pan full of ifr*every day. You may like¬ 
wise give thpm a little rape, and canary-sced by itself; 
this is the food that yeung canary-birds are fed with tha f 
are brought up by the old ones till they have moulted off ? 
take particular care not) to le$ the rape-seed be sour, for if 
it be, it gives them aplooseness and kills them. You must 
likewise make your soft victuals rresh every day, or per) 
other day at farthest. 

€ * l 

1 ♦ ‘ ' 

Concluding Observations . 

Always put the cock and hen together in a small.cage, 
so that they may be paired. Turn them into tlie room or 
cage which you design for their breeding. Feed *them 
very well with soft meat, that is, boiled chopped egg, 
bread, maw-seed, and a little scalded rape-seed (hrrdly a 
tiling,part of egg) mixed very well together: put scarcely 
one part of rape-sefcd to the quantity of bread and egg. 
Before they have ( ,young ones, give .them groundsel, with 
seed on it; end, afterwards, chickweed, with, seed? upon 
it. Towards June give them some shepherd’s purse, and 

in 
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in'Ju|rand August plaintain. For want of thesk things, 
you fiay supply them with a cabbage lettuce; but this is 
not to be used for a constanqy. Be sure*you do not fail 
of giving them fresh greeny, and «oft victuals,'every day, 
vvlicn they have young ones, (especially in the morning), 
for if they are neglected when young, it will be hard matter 
to raise them. * 


TIIE LARK. 

. . TjUS^lass of birdS is very ifumerouf, amounting to ilo 
fewer tb^viwenty-eight species ; but^I our intention is to 
speak only <?f singing birds, we shall confine ourselves to 
the sky-lark and the # wood-lark. 

Previous to our entering-upon the peculiar description of* 
these birds, it may not be unentertaining to give a general 
#ketch of their history. They both'o^ them sing a* they 
ynly, raising their swPct notes whilst they sftai^and c harm 
all around them with their mflsic ; AlUhc songster^ are far 
removed*out of the sighj of Pw gazing adiftirers. At 
earliest dawn they begii^ their song, declaratory of their 

gnrtiUidc to the Creator; which lias'been so beautifully 

° ^ | ' 

expressed in the ballad— 

“ Hark i the lark at heaven-gate sings’'- r &.c. 

And Milton ii* his allegro expresses»his sense of*ru/al 
cheerfulness; exhibiting a fine picture of the regularity of 
his life, and the innoceney of his mind, by a like idea. 


“ To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing, sAaftle the dufl night, 

From His watch-towl in the skfies 
•Tifl the dappled dajvn doth fise.” 

® % , * • ® 

It continues its harpiony several months, beginning early 

in the^pring, on pairing. I* the winter they. asseuile in 

* vast 

* * I 
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vast flocks, grow verj fat, ancf are taken \p great nuglier8 
for the table. The place these birds are taken at the 
greatest quantity, is the neighbourhood of Dunstable j 
where the *sea$on begin© about r thc 14th of September, and 
ends on the 25th of February. During this space of time, 
*it is supposed that 4000 dozen are caught, to supply the 
maikets of London. But these numbers arc far exceeded 
in Germany, which lias caused the government to exact an 
excise duty upon .them. Keysler relates, that this excise 
has gpmetimes prbduce 6000 dollars (/. e. about 9001. 
sterling,) within tie t year, to the city of Lcipsic; where 
their flavour and Aoccellencc is famous all over Germany. 
They are 'taken/ikuvise at Js'aumbi,irg, Merseburg, Malle, 
and other pacts. 111 ? principal sqrt of birds "winch are 
bnnight to our tables, are those termed the ortolan , or, in 
e America, chi-chup-pi-sue, andj in sonde places, snow-bird, 
* fiotn its being caught in snowy weather, by means of springs 
of horse-hair sftewod(,over with ehaff. . " , 

i 

I f 

Wc noifr proceed , to sppak more particularly of the 
manner ‘of^earing a,nd keeping singing larks for/he cage . 
and first, of the * ^ r 

« *■ 

I • 

Sky-Lark. * 

% 

, Thi^ is a rery,stout bird, lavish of his song; singing 
eight v 6r bine montjis in the year. '‘He is a good bird, if lie 
i an he kept from hearing others; but, if iiot, lie in a perfee t 
mock-bird,* takiiig what he lieai^ ^whether good or_ had. 
Such as are brought up from thb nest, which are reckoned 
the best, will sing well, provided there is a good soqg-biid 
to keep them company, Jl’licy arc„vpry long lived, and 
vci^hardy. They* have young ones about^tlie middle, 
or latter* end of April # ; and breed ‘three dr four times n 
year; but tile bird that is hatched in April or IVlay, is 
reckoned the best, They commonly ’breed in fields of 

high 
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hfghlgrass* or ip the marshes. Tfae^ have befen also found 
in a fvheat-field; or in peas, or oats, or upon a common, or 
heath, according to the season of the ycSi*. • 


2 'he Mode of feeding them 

'L ake them about ten or twelve clays old ; for, if older, 
tlicy are apt to run# out of their nest. Theyjiave been 
knovyi to do -this at ten days, in dripping weather. When 
you take them, put a little hay in a basket, and tie the 
cover close down. Having got them 1 pme, take a little 
hy^ad and milk, and boll it veiy stiff, t^ll it be as 


sefcd, soaked three 
beat ^n ayiortar. 


thick as a poultice ; likewise s#mc rrw}ej 
or four |u)ur# in hot water, aifd either 
or with a glass bottle upon a table ; (lake about a third part 
of rape-seed to the white brtfad and milk) and feed them, *, 
once in two hours. Give about five or si* bits to each 
bird, miked every day with fresh victuals, or it will, grow 
y^our, and spoil. Gwe them also, now and*tlym, a little 
flesh meat, sheep’s heart, &c* Yoti must put thgim in a 
cage, as 5toon as you can ; but lycp Jthem thrte or four 
days in a basket, if they arc young. .Take a little hay, 
cukvery short, and put it in the bottom of the cage, or^lse 
u little coafte brai*; but hay is preft -able, because*they are 
, apt to drop their victuals in the bottom of the cage; and, in 
picking it up again, they^nay pick some of th*e bran; y^hieh ’ 
will d±> them harm. You must turn* their hay up, or 
shift them "once a day; for if you do ^:iot keep them 
clean,, they seldom thrive. They require a large cage, 
about a foot square. Keep them in hay till they can 
feed themselves with dry # mcat (consisting of bread, egg, 
and hemp-seed), which they will do in about three wsgks 
or a month. . When you put them firlt in a cage, show 
t4ieip their victuals upop the pomt of* a stjpk made To i* that 
purpose. This will snake them learn to feecLthemseives, 
and likewise tame them. When they cqoic to feed tliem- 
vol. ii. sb‘ * f*lves» f 
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selves upon dry meat/ you must boil your egg very haifll, Sd 
that you may grate it with a grater, or chop it. You Hnust 
bruise your heihjf-seed at and put about half as much 
hemp-seed as egg: ont egg end the quantity of a roll 
jvill serve half a dozen birds. 

When they are young, serve them every day; and 
when about a month old, put them some fine dry gravel 
at the bottom of the cage, with a turf of three-leafed 
( grass. Still stick a little soft victuals at the side o f the 
cage /or fear they Should pine after it; when they take to 
cat dry victuals, th*y will leave off the other of themselves. 
Give ihenj a little { flesh meat, and how and thgn^ with 
bruised hemp-s<?edIHfll they have- done moving; then 
feed thf-m only with 'a turf of three-leafed 'grass once a 
week, and, every other day, with bread, egg, and a little 
*• whole hemp-seed. r * 

* «. 

To know the Cock from the Uni. 

Som£ pretend 'Jo know" him, by his long ciaw, 
some by the two wffile feathers in the tail, and 
others by setting up his topp.’e crown ; but there is 
no f ertainty in these. The largest and longest birds inline 
nest are ulw.ivs found to be cocks. The best wav, there- 

j s - 

fore, is c to L.'-iC the largest bird, and put it in cage by it- 
silf :' 4 hnd if lie be a cock, you \bill hear him record his 

i • 

song when he is three weeks or a month old. s Thd hens 
vsiii make some trifling noise, hut not any thing of a song. 
Birds of a month old have been'known to get into one. 
forncr of the cage, and repeat their.notes over like the 
old-one, though not so loud * these birds you may depend 
up^n to be cocks. , 


The 


1 
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The Fhsher. , 

v 

A Pusher is a bird that is taken three or four dav» after 

* 

he has left the nest. • If you wait till he runs out, place" 
yourself in a hedge, or in any convenient place where you 
may see the old one bring him meat, and when you per¬ 
ceive him. run upon* him as fa*st as you can, by width 
meaifc you will find the other young one-i. As soon as you 
have got them, put hay at the bottom of the cage, and feed 
them with flesh mea^ bread, npilk, an§ rape-seed, as you 
.szftfci -die nestling. This bird is esteemed as^ood as a 
ncstling-»i * 






* The Bivt'rirher. 

* • 

This bird is taken in June or July yith ,a b^Wk and a 

/ et, the same way as wood-larks. J • 

A branpher is a bifd full grown, but has *yet his nest¬ 
ling* feathers. They are reckoned good birds, but very 
infeiior td a nestling or pusher. *It is not so well to take 
them«when moulting, ngr after they have moulted 'and 
tlit-h* feathers set: for in this case they will not n^oult well 
again, nor* in ali^>robability piove so good. 

• Chusc the longest and largest bird as the c # ock. When 
you have taken them, givge them bread, boiled clioppetVegg, 
and Uuiscd hemp c -seed. Put, at the bdttom of the cage, 
red sand, and strew a little meat upon it for three or four 
days, and they will soon became tame and familiar. 


• . • . » , 

T i o take^thc SIcy-Lavk in Flight. 

This bird * taken i« the saijie manner»as other small 
0 w 
birds, w>h a clap net; though in tin? country*.ibout Dun- 

. stable, 'and several pther places, they are taken wilfy the 

additiofi uf a glass called a far kins*-glass. These glasses 

B b 2 * *ave 
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arc made near the size and shape of a cuevmber, hflllow 
within , with three, four, or five holes, cut round,* and 
pieces of Icoldng-glafs placed inf them. It is fixed by a 
s taff , ^and runs out like a whirligig, having a line leading 
to a distance, where some one stands at a pull pin, who 
works it backwards and f forwards. This must be when the 
sun shines, as the larks will play the better for the glass 
glittering; and the birds hovering about, and seeing them¬ 
selves in it, come.down, when the nets are pulled over 
them? By this method, a great number of them may be 
caught at one time/. * 

The sky-lark is likewise taken in dark nights, «1 l.s - r ' ni ~. 
called a trammel; whfch is dfbout tw'enty-six orSjs.’ tty yards 
long, afid six over, run through with'’six ribs of packthread, 
placed at the ends, and put upon fryo poles sixteen feci 
•’long, made taper at each end.■ It is carried between two 
men, half'a 'yard fjrom the ground, every six or seven 
steps touch ing\ the ground to cause the birds to fly up 
otherwise you will carry the net Aver them, without 
disturbing them. When you hear them fly against’ the 
net, let it full, and* you?-may he sure they arc safe un¬ 
der it. This net is of such a mature, that it catches all 
sorts of birds, such as partridges, quails, woodcocks, <*c. 

It has been known to catch twenty ddien larks in one 
, night. * 

„Th/j e way of taking larks in great snow, is to take 
one or two hundred yards of packthread*, and at every six 
inches to fasten a noose made with horsehair* (two hairs 
twisted together are sufficient)‘at every twenty yards, 
there must be a little stick thrust into the ground, k and so 
on, till it is all set: s&me have- avthousand yards. Ainongst 
theeo nooses, scattersome’oats,fromohe end to the other, 
and yoq will find tfic larks flock very fast; and when three 
or four are,caught, take them oit, otherwise they will 
make, the reit shv. When you are ut, one end, they will . 

be at the other, feeding, so that you need not fear Yright- 

• • * 

• enmg 
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eriirtft them ahray, for they'are very* eager at t^dr food. 
Aftei Christmas, before the snow falls, these birds seldom 
or never prove good for singing. . # • 

A sky-lark is a very fine, hardy, strong bird, and seldom 
sick, if you let him have a turf of three-leafed grass, once 
or twice in a week. * 

If you find him out of order, that* is, the dung toose, 
grate a little Cheshire, or other cheese, in his victual^ and 
give him some woo,d-lice, three or four in a day, which 
is very good for him: likewise put a little liquorice, and a 
blade of saffron in his water, which will make him sing 
clear: if^ this will nqf do, give Jiim novj and then a spider, 
f h!§ is all that is needful for a sky-larH # . 

Having npw set down cvesy ne^esifciry observation for 
the care of this charming bird, we prosecute our intention 
of writing on the * 


Wood-Lark , * 

# • 

This is a very fine melodious bird, having a delightful 
variety c tf notes, when in good l^calth, and by some deem¬ 
ed upry little inferior to the nightingale. He has-been 
known to sing against a*nightingale striving to outdo Jiim, 
and if ntK immediately removed from the plJce where 
he hung, would Certainly have fallen a martyr to emula¬ 
tion. - * * • 

... » • »0 t 

This bird singp nine months in the year: he frequents, 
chiefly, glavclly grounds, and the sides qf hills which arc 
expired to the sun; srtdj if there be any stump-oaks in 
thcsc # places, he always resorts to them. It is a very plen¬ 
tiful bird about the begigiung of Stpthmbcr or Michael¬ 
mas : he is to be ttikfcn with n<?ts*called*clap-ncts, such as 
are made use of to catch linnets, of otjier small birds; 
•and those that are faught at thi» tin^p of the yfar are 
reckoned 4he be&* because keeping them # all the | winter, 
• 3 # ' ’ makes 
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in the bdttom of the cage, or amongst their victualsan*d, 
instead of gravel, put mould full of ants at the bc^tom 
of the cage this is the best .live food you can give 
them. * ' * 

r 

If he does not sing so free or stout as you would have 
him, put a little stick liquorice and a blade of saffron in 
his water, which will clear his voice, and make his notes 
slroi%pr. 

f 

f 

To know the Cock from the Hen. 

So4e say they know hjm by thcJength of his heel, 
and a\so by thq largeness of his wing, likewise byTtis"* 
setting jip thq, crowp qpon his head ; others sayynhat if 
he double his call two or three times, he is certainly 
a cock; but these arc all CQnjectures. The surest me¬ 
thod is, by the length of the bird, the longest being 
• generally aT'ockr. Hqwever, when you have taken them, 
single ihcm offtin cages, and if they are cock-birds, they 
will sing in a few weeks. 

This is ttys best biikj that is kept in a cage, except the 
nightingale. He has^uch a curious, fine, melodious song, 
that he will take from no other bi.d, unless those brought 
up frt>m the nest, which may be taught with a pipe. «■ 

It is likewise a hot mettled bird, .and breeds very 
$oon in the year. t If you have a mind to bring them up, 
nftjy feed them with nightingale’s victuals, mixed w r ith 
a little hemp-seed bruised, or a little sweet almcnd. ’ Let 
them be vesy weR feathered before you take them, or you 
will find it very difficult to bring them Up. When you take 
them, tic down the,basket, and give them four or fiv?: bits 
at a‘time, once in two hongs, according as their stomachs 
will bear it. They ate very subject to the cramp, and very 
hard tg moult; be sure you give them plenty of nightin-, 
gale’s food, for thkt is the best to make them moult. It is 
not wofrth while to bring them up from tht nest, (unlcs^ you 
* * design 
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design them fgr the pipe,) their otrti song bein£ so very 
soft Jnd melodious. There are some so tame when taken 
at Michaclmas-time, that thtfy will eat wtc^uals out of a 
man's lingers, and play \yith him as if they had been 
brought up from the nest. * 


• Of the Females . J 

T:, r e :tens.couple* with the males in the beginningjpf . 
Fc ,'fv\ at which time, and not before, they par\mth 

t 1 »:st yc : r’s brood. Immediately after couplingirhey 

i>.- -ascl'-es tef building their nests, for whidf they 
•■ ’ i'iy jficfc r grounds wh^re tlje grsfss is rant and 
rj. * Die {vrincip il material they u%e is flry gws, and 
*• always mouse some place sheltered by a good tuft 
, ‘heir nest, to defend JhiSnselves,from the cold winds s 
which are very severe at this season. Thojy.&cd their 
flfoung principally with a small red \?orm,* mit it is ‘very 
^difficult to find this*kind, to feed a nest*<#f them under 
your care, tliough they certainly w&u^d thrive better. 


* THE BLACK-BIRD. 

When this bird hast attained its fiill age, it * o£ a 
fine vieep black, ^nd the bill of a bright yellow, with yel¬ 
low edges* to the eyelids. The bill is dusky, when young, 
and the plumage of a fliky black, which makes it difficult 
to distinguish the cock from the hen. The eggs arc of a 
bluish-green, marked wish'dusky infegular spots, laid jn a 
nest formed of iribss, dead gi*as§, fibrdfe, &c. lined witli 
clay, and ov^or that s®ifte hay,or smafl straw. F^w birds 
*are of*a more solitary, and retired nature* frequenting the 

thickets anti obscure* corners of plantations. • f 

• * ’ - % This 
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This feivd breeds «/ery soon in the ycajr: it has young 
ones very often at the latter end of March; and' you { may 
take them at tea«or twelve days gld. In the country, they 
commonly' feed the&i with cl^pcse-curd, or white bread 
and milk ; but the best way is with sheep’s or ox’s heart, 
*br any other sort of lean meat, cut very small, and mixed 
up with a little bread. * While they arc young you must 
inahK,their victuals moist, and fce<J them once in two 
hrfirs ; and you must be sure to keep/.hem very efeai], and 
tal\? Jlicir dung away, every tune you feed them : if you 
fitutvieir nest grows <|irty, take them out and put them in 
cleanytruw. You must part them *is soon as,you can . 
Whcmthe^ are groton up, you may, feed thcin^with any 
thing H flesh me#, Voilcdf raw, pr roasted ; you may 
likewisjf? bring them up to wood-lark’s victuals ; but flesh- 
fncat, mixed with a little bread, is 1 rcckoned the best. 
This biidJLs.a stout, strong bird, and lias a very pleasing 
* note,of his owto,«ihougfr you may teach him to whistle tuner 
to a pfpe. Me,will whistle about four <tx five months in the 
ve :r, and is very deligltfful to, his keeper, if well taught., If 
you iind'hipi out of eider, give him'a large spidery or some 
wootj lice; and you may likewisi? put a little cochineal in 
his water, which is very chearfift and good. Give bin* 
only’two *sr three spiders in a day, or fivp or sibling lice ; 
for if you give him too many, it will* take him off hU 

.oilier ffyid. ;r*d dg him more harm than good. 

« «> • t 


Jlouvlo know a Cock from a lien . 

' i j 

fr>MF ihink the uppermost bird in the nest is a cock, 
and otlieis the nestling; some t also chusc them by-their 
wind's, others by tjieir hqads or Vull eyp. r rhc best way 
is, to take the blackest bird in the nest, which,, when you 
see tlifnf'altogc tWr, you ni£y discover, for the coA will* 
be rather blacker than the hen. 1 . 


t 
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'There are two sorts of black-bkds, a black and a 
blackish grey sort; the hen of the black sort is commonly 
as black as the cock of tfye grty sort; however, the cocks 
of both arc blacker than th$ hens.* The blackest sort are 
deemed the best, and whistle the longest. * 


cage- 


THF, THRUSH, OR THROSTLE. 

Of the thrush kind, there arc* several, viz. 1J The 
v/,‘called in Hampshire the sfo)m~cock. 2.,Thj i field¬ 
fare. \ The red-ze!n$. 1. The 7'inf-ouzel. 5.Thciw/urA- 
ing-thmsh, of AmuicJ. 6. The throstle , or conn 
thrush, which is thc # particular subject of this page. 

Of all our singing birds*, for sweetness, variety,4nd mc-*» 
Jody of^note, none can he compared to # thfe tfirost^e: it, 
fontinurs to r oblige us with his song for nearly thre<j parts 

* of the w4r. l.ikc the missel, or storm-c <fik, it delivers 
its ftiusic from the top of soifle high tiee ; but defends to 
some low bush, orthickqf, to buid its nests, w'ich ilcon- 

y.-muets of eaith, moss, st^tnv, and an int 'rnal plasttff-Tvork 

' ‘"Sf clay. It lavs live or six eggs, of a pale bluiuh-gfeen 
colour, ma-ked fbith dusky spots. 

• Thb, bi:d breeds verv soon in the ve::r, and ven often 
lias voung ones in Match; thev arc fed wilh.t^saiy.e* 
food'as a bi.it k-lArd. He is subject tfl the cramp, espe- 

t ialiv if kept dirtv. When you find tli^m cramped, put 
fern in the bottom of their cage, and feed them as they 
he, .atfd lain up the fern as often as they are fed. If you 
cannot g«.f fern, pul clean* straw at tile bottom; anc^ by 
keeping them cleafi,‘they will*sdon cofnc to their legs. 
Feed them also with better victuals, sheeps l^cavt and 
tioflcd egg, chopped very small. Though th^y ha\<? been 
known to *be ineffable of standing, for *a fortnight ; 
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yet, with* care, they* have been rendered r very fine ^jbircls 
again* A 


c o 


^7/c way to distinguish the Cock from the Hen. 


The best way to know a cock from a hen, is when they 
begin to feed themselves, for then they begin to record 
thcirVuig. The cock will get upon his perch, and sing 
hi* notes low for some time; the hens will do it onjy by 
iei^s r and make us believe they will sing, but to no pur¬ 
posed If you are not satisfied which are cocks, keep them 
till aft*r moulting, which is about Bartholomew-fcide; for 
as soor as they 'have done pioulting, the cocks^wili break 
out siting in'song* They have bqen known.to 'sing out 
like ary 'old bird, a fortnight or three w*eks before Mi- 
fi. haeliiia!,. They will sing in winter, '•as well as summer, 
pleashtg''rectos, and a good song. They will learn the 
* nightingale’s br f wood dark’s song, and diverscothers. Of 
these several s^rts of thrushes, in my. opinion,"^he heath . 
thrush is tlic best, and* comes nearest to the song pf a 
nightingale^ if they <urc sick, use them as you vould the 
black-bird. 


« . THE STARLING. 

« *» . ’ 

The whole plumage of this bird is of a resplendent 
black, with a changeable blue, purple, and copper-colour , 
each feather being marked with a pale yellow spot. The 
lesser covert feathers arc edged with yellow, and slightly 
glossed with green. The cjuill-feathcrs and tail are dusky; 
the former edged with yellow on the exterior side ; and the 
latter wi^h a dirty wWe. Tbc legs tie of a reddish Jbrown. 

Holl ow trees, laves of houses, towers, ruins, cliffs, pi- 
gcon-feouses* and high over-hanging locks, are the places 
* in 

< i *. 
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in*which tliey\uild and breed. They lay four or dive eggs, 
of ampule greenish ash-colour; in a nest made of straw, 
small -fibres of roots, and tjie like. They assemble in large 
flocks in the winter season,, especially in the f£ns of Lin-« 
colnshire, and do great damage to the reeds, by breaking 
them down, (for reeds are here of great value for thatch¬ 
ing). They are partial to following cattle, for the sake of 
rnsects and worms which are likely to be found in thci&dung; 
and they have been seen feeding on dead carcasses exposed 
on gibbets, though probably in quest of insects. Scm/or 
eight years, and sometimes longer, tycy have been fypt in 
a domestic state. No call "will* decoy them, for iljy are 
even regardless of the,scream, of tljp ovvh Many Ire en¬ 
ticed build in birdrpots affixed «to *old Walls, *.id thus 
whole roosts of them are taken. 

It is said that flie sterling has-been taughy to pro-^ 
nouncc Frcncli, Givck, L:itin, German, and English. Its 
pliant tfaroipt is certainly capable fcF alnfost any sounds,* 

' and everywhere sentences of considerable length. * It dis¬ 
tinctly sounds the letter R, and acquires a sort of warbling 
superior*to its own wild notcs. # I Ms found*in Sweden, 
Germany, France. Italy^Malta, the Cape of GoorLtfopc, 
*>&c. with little variation. 

If you*would*have very good ones, take tlfem about 
double pen-feathered, that is, about ten days old: put 
them in a basket in qpme clean straw, atid keep them 
< lear^ and war^r; talk to them what you woulcl have 
them lcarti, every time you feed them^ 'Fhey often be¬ 
gin (p talk, as soon as* they feed themselves,* and some¬ 
times before. You must feed them with* ox’s heart, or - 
sheejfs heart, chopper^ ,as you fcvtfuld the black-bird. 
They must be fed«)rflce in twoduxsrs, wiih five or six pieces 


at a time, a% bi£ as a Jnjrscbcan. \Vl#en they come to feed 

themSclvcs,-you may a bring tfiem up tg woodla&’tnicat ; 

and give them a Jitfie flesh meat twice or. three times a 
1 A ^ 
ujj.» • ■ 
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Some ire of opinio?i that they will learn better in a dark 
cage; but they have been also taught in an open i one. 
Some say thaf you must cut their tongue, but this is with¬ 
out foundation, for mofe talk tfeat have not been cut. 

This is a very hardy bird, yet some of them are so 
troubled with fits, that they have fallen down, beaten 
themselves about the cage, and, if not taken out, would 
certaWy have killed therpselves. The best way to pre¬ 
vent this is, to give them now and theta a spider or a meal- 
and to put a little saffron in their water. 

\ To know a Cock from a Hen. 

} - ' 

Oprkf.liis mouth*, a«d lodk under his tongue, and you 

will fin|£ a black stroke, which you may perceive quite 
JthrougliKif it be a cock; but the lien has little or none. 
Wher“Tlivy come to moult, the cock loses that black 
* strokf:: the feathers,' When moulted off the breast of the 
cock, are very beautiful, and have several fint- colours, 
which the hen has not.' 

This birds if well taught, is of great value, havVng been 
sold frit; five or six guineas apiece. 


( 



« THE LINNET. 


M 


The Linnet is tf very elegant bircl, of a greyish-brown 
colour, and of* a fine red on the bottom of the breast, 
which is rather brighter in the ^spring. They are deserv¬ 
edly "esteemed for their song Dilferentjdnds of seeds are 
their general food, v^hich they peel before they, eat. Flax¬ 
seed, i t et the seed of the lihum , is their particular favn- - 
rite, whence the name of linet or linnet is supposed to be 
derived? * . 
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*Tliis bird builds in hedges and furfce-buslies ow heaths, 
Ther$ are instances of a linnet’s nest being taken in broom, 
and white-thorn. Their ,ncs& consist of tiifferent mate¬ 
rials: when they build injhedges,' they use die slender 
filaments of the roots of trees, and the down of fe&thers^ 
and thistles; but when they build in heaths, the^ use 
moss, principally, for the outer part, furnishing it wffhin 
with such things as tly*. place wilj afford, chiefly witb^wool 
and hair. These binds will have young ones three or fdfor 
times a year, especially if they are taken away beforejhfey 
are able to leave the nests. They commonly breed in 
April, iv*l their young one's are fit to be taken -dbcjt the 
latter end of the same monjli. ^hey have coirjtnonly 
four or ^5vc •young onus. Their eggs are wWtishjC.Jpotted 
like those of the goldfinch. y 

When they are intended to be taught to whistle tunes, 
or to imitate the notes of any other bird, they sffoitkl be 
Aiken frbm frhc old one, when they'are ndt younger lthan 
• four days, or older «than ten. When abolis the age of a 
we«jk, or under, it is belter, 4br th£n they have no idea of 
the linnet's note, and ’will be readily taught to modulate 
like gny tiling that is mo^familiar to their ears, and-with- 
J ki the compass of their throat. It is a very docile J)ird, 
and will team either to pipe or whistle any other bird’s 
note. Some have attempted to teach them to speak, in 
the manner of the parrot, or other similar birds, and they* 
will a^ri\e at it, jyith great pains. • 

rr . ... B* , * 

* To distinguish 1 /k Cock from the •Hen. 

• • 

WjRe n you have all ip tfie nest together, you may ob¬ 
serve that some uk \he browites* upon«the back, and, if 
you open tlieiAvings 4 you will find tfic second, third, or 
*fourth*fcather white up to the quill ^sucl^birds nevePfail of 
being* cocks. The* hens have a little east of mb ire, and arc 
a iitHk.* brownish upon theit backs, but not so muij^as a 

% • • »cock t 
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cock, foc^ which reason, if you see the nest together, and 
observe them well, you will find the difference, better than 
can be describ&d, * 

1 • c 

fi 

w 

• How to take Branchers . 

You may go to their breeding places, or somewhere 
near'them, where you carj find a pi$ce of turnip-seed, dr 
a Jbank of wild rape-seed, or a placet where the o\$ one 
brings them to water; there you may lay your clap-nets, 
andvatch both old find young; but young especially, 
whiclV are best, if you have good* song-birds* to bring 
them ip. • f ( 

Whiv you 1 haver golr them, put them in a store ,c age fit 
for thal' purpose, and get some of the seed which you find 
^them to\fecd upon; and likewise put into the cage a little 
Iiemp<s£ed, ground or bruised; set them in a window, or 
-place where they are'rtot disturbed, feeding thjpm ti lth this, 
victuals for three or four days, then Gage them'up, either * 
in back cages, or any other which you have most conve¬ 
nient. freed them with f rape, and a small quantity of 
canas$L.seed, with some few corns of hemp. This : s to 
feed the nestling, brancher, or linnet, if well; but if ill, 
you may £ive them a little leltucc-sced, t*r beet-deaf; you 
may likewise put them a small mattev of liquorice, or 
•saffron in the \vater. You may gif e them a small piece of 
seeded cfiickwccd,«now and then; and ;f you find „thcm 
troubled with a looseness, give them a little chalk, and 
a little bruised hemp-seed, with,* pow and then, a .stalk 
of plantain seeded. 

i /* 

* 1 «■ 

How to stop a Linneor any other Bird , and make than 
« sing'after they i have mdulted off* * 

t i * • 1 

Stopping, of a bird, as it is termed,, is of vse tosuch 
as wguld giv'e them a sweet' song. A bird, before you 

stop 
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stop him, mus^be a year old : yon Aay put.hiuf in a stop 
abot^: the middle of May. 

The nature of a stop is, to* have a casl Vwde fit for the 
purpose of putting in you* birds. * teave the door open, 
till you are satisfied they have found their meat and water 
then darken them, by degrees, till they are quite dark ; 
and when you see they have found their meat and \yiter, 
t*icn cover tl^em with a blanket, or any thick clothfthat^ is 
warny keeping therr* very hot. You may look at th^m, 
once in two or three days. Give them fresh water* aind 
blow' their seeds. It is best not to clean their cages -bove 
once a month, as thfc heat* of their dung may force*them 
to moult. You should take a,.bit of. sticky ora kr^ife, to 
keep thdlr dung down,* to pre\%nt dfrtyhig tfieir ft Others ; 
and then let them continue in this close stop fop three 
months, by which tune thcy*wiH be. moulted offt Then •• 
open them, a little and a little, by degrees. Take oiff the . 
. blanket first,* and let them stand stf three or four ylhys ; 
•then open the door*a little way, and take «them out and 
cl cay their cages ; after that, thfcnj in again, p’ith the 
door lialfkupcn, for two or three longer. Then take 
theiiigput, and put thcu^fi a warm place, so tlufMhey 
'|-)mc to the air bv degrees. Put tliem a little bcet-fcaf, 
and liquorice in the water, with a blade of saffron, which 
# aie very good things when they are drawn out of a stop. 
After you have drawn l^iem out of a stop,* they "vcill ly?' 
incline^ to sing snore and more. Birds will continue In 
song till alfout Christmas, or after, by v^hich time most 
young,birds arc come to*thcir song. 

The bird-branchers are very plentiful in June, July, and 
August*, there arc likewisp Sight-birds About Michaelnqas. 
lorly or fifty dozer* lfave been*ciught in one day, with 
clap-nets. , 

• . # 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 


The wings of this bird are r variegatcd with black, yel¬ 
low 7 a Ad white. The common goldfinch is a very elegantly 
coloured bird, and is very docile, and its notes very sweet. 

In the winter they fecd^on seeds, particularly those of the 
thistle^ are fond of orchards, and often build in an apple- 
tr<r? or pear-tree. Their nest is formed of fine? moss, liver- 
vvo^. &c. on the outside •, and within, lined with wool 
and 'tair. The goldfinch lays five white eggs, marked 
with Veep purple spots or the upper end. Some have 
supposed this biid to l?e the sJcanf/i’s of the ancients, but 
IV*nna|»t givc^ that,appellation to the linnet, c 

There are several other species, as lire Greenland gold- 
•finch wrh a black spotted 'head, alfout the size of the 
comirfbn linnet; and the greenish yellow 7 goldfinch, which 
is a most elcga'nt the forepart of its hrad, 7 and the , 

upper part of,>the throat, being covered with fine scarlet- • 1 
coloured feathers; the 1 top port of the head ash-coloured, 
and the upper part of the body a yellowish grceiu 

Ifc-k'-ought up from their ncst^ficy'il take their song from 
a Wood-lark or canary-bird, or from any other bird; the ;:^ 
are likewise a vciy fine bird to draw water, and open the 
box for their victuals. You may feed them with white , 
'‘bread and milk, according to the mature of the linnet, only 
grind 1 a Jittle canary-seed, and put the .flour of it in the 
room of rape-seeds ; feeding tlicm once in an hour or two, 
three or ffcur bits at a time, fo» lhcir stomachs will not 
bear a great Ileal. Keep them with this sort of victuals 
till they arc five or s'x weeks old ; then give them a little 
canary-seed, and,a little soft meat besides, but bring them 
to canary-seed alcgte, as soon as vou ca'n, which is the 
best fuchl for this bird Some feed them wdtli hen.p-secd. 
but it is apt, to make them rotten, aijd decays., thcircrolour 


very much. ‘ 

v t 


This. 
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' the goldfinch. 

This bird is yery merry, and has a* pleasant stfhg of his 
own^ and were they not*so plentiful, they would be more 
esteemed than a canary-bird. * They have? Been sent abroad 
to the Canaries, and other countrie’s, * where they are more 
admired than canary-birds are in England- * 


w 

• The Manner of catching the Goldfinch. ? 

• • • * 

This bird is caught several ways, and at different sea*- 
sons of the year: they are so familiar, that in a fortfight 
after they are taken they’ll begin to sing. Young ones 
< which «re called grey-pates) are caught in June, July, and 
August; but the best, time for catching'them is about 
Michaeldias.* They a*e most bomntonly taken with clap¬ 
nets, as linnets, in thistley fields, where they are generally 
found in flocks; for*the se^d^of thistjes is what they feed 
upon, most part of the winter. They are tender in v the 
» Emmery but hardy, if taken in the Winter* and will «ing 
• presently. They ar# fond of hemp-seed,’ Mid are gene¬ 
rally fed with it at first, but Should* bp taken from it as 
soon as jfcissible. They will sinuvety stout with hemp- 
sccd,Jmt scidom live vejp long, or moult well: i^you 
•-ing them up to canary-sced, tlicy are more likely to^in- 
s.ver ) our expectation. * 

» « * • 

The Manner of Turing them zehen Sick.* •• * 

* • 1 ^ 

Give iliPm u little groundsel every day^ and a blade of 

saffron in their water : it* they are loose, give them a little 
chalk, sticking it in the side of the cage, or crumbling it 
at the bottom. Give then} always rel sdnd, or gravel, jat 
the bottom of the cage*,, for seeds being oily, this qualifies 
and takes the. off off t^eir stomachs. Dfoy may likewise 
givc/hefb a little lettuce-seed, or seed wh\ph you may^find 
in the sweat thistle. , 
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To (know a Cock from a Hen. 

f V 

You may distinguish them either old or young by the 
•blackness of the wings; the edges of the cock’s being 
black up to the shoulder, and of a fine gloss; they are also 
blactc over the bill, and under it red; the yellow and red, 
apd ah their colours are brighter than the hen’s. She has 
a *i it tie colour on the wing, but it is grey on the cock’s j- they 
are elso grey over the bill, where the other is black. You 
may stop these birds as you would linnets. 

«r 



XIIE BU'LLFINCIL 

This fine bied may be taught to pipe almost any tiuv- 
at cofnmand ; fc and also to talk. Whqn they have once got # 
a tune, they seldom, forget it, not even if they hang 
amongst pther bird? 5 . They are very valuable, if well 
brought up; and hre sometijnes sold for nine or ten 
guineas a-piece. 

il is a very pernicious bird in gardens or orchards, for 
they fe^d oil the young buds of trcc;s in spring, which 
contain the 6los§oms for the summer fruit. The black- 
ttiorrf, 5 oV sloc-trcc, is the great favourite of the bullfinch, 
and kcqls him employed in the hedges in mild weather; 
but, if the Jatte^ end of the winter hath been severe, and 
these shrubs urc backward with their buds in February, he 
then c omes into the garden, the trees growing there being 
fot warder than those in tjjc field in, a^cold spring. They 
will sometimes cope in such numbers as to take ofi* all 
the butte, from* the currants, plumbs, &c. in the .gardeiis 
of a whole town, in a few days. 


* 


To 
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To find, their Nests. * • 

These birds h!lve no y#ung ones till the latter $nd of 
May, or beginning of June. They commonly build in an, 
orchard or wood, making but an indifferent nest, and,hav¬ 
ing young ones, two or three times in a summer, andiour 
or five each .time. They are not very plentiful iff Eng¬ 
land,* for the gardeners destroy all they can ; and in some 
parts of this kingdom, the churchwardens give two-pence 
for every bullfinch that is killed, to»those who choose to 
demand *it. In sorile countries they are callpd noops, 
thick-bills, and hoops,* from their oivn nofes, because na¬ 
turally tfiey liave a hooping sort of*a ribte’. 


• • 1 

How to feed them. , 

i 

• • i* ' * 

You may*feed them and bring them up the sam^ *way 
as you would a linnft ; only, when they fedd themselves, 
givo them more canary-seed than a iinset. Generally give 
them the? better half canary-seed* anil the resf rape. If 
you find them out of ord^A give them a little finelWmp- 
seed, and a little saffron in the water j give them likewise 
a little wobd-larkfe victuals, the same as you give linnets. 
Take them, wheft about twelve or fourteen days old. 
When kept four or fiveldays, or a week, you rrjay.Jbegm * 
to pipg, whistle, or talk to them what*you hq£ji»a mind ' 
they shoufd learn: they are birds that so©n learn. They 
arc remarkable for imifcrtiqg wind music, particularly the 
flagclct. 


» i r 

T» know rj Cock from Hen. 

* . . • i % 

* Therj: are several,opinions; softie »y qy the white¬ 
ness df their rump.; others by the blueness df theinback, 
and dther$ by a cast of reddish feathers under the ^wng. 

• -Th?J 
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The way* we, recomfnend, is to pull about half a dozen 
feathers off their breast when they are about three vspeks 
old; then in ab&fit ten or twfelve.days after, you will per¬ 
ceive the feathers to come, where you have pulled, of a 
# brighfish red. , 


« • f 

BIRD-CAT CUING, 

r 

To render the preceding pa^es on singing-birds some¬ 
what morcj complete, we Shall subjofn a brief adcount of 
the modes in which these birds are usually taken. 

Bird-Catching is ^erfbrmeci by bird-lime, nets and traps. 

* . C 

Bird-lime 

Is* a viscid substane’e, prepared in different'wavs. TI16 
ordinary bird-iime is made from the? bark of the holly, 
boiled fpr the spac$ <5f ten f or twelve hours; when*the 
green coat? being sejjlarated from tlie other, is ccN-ered up 
and ssC in a moist place for a fcrlnight. It is, after- this, 
poupded into a tough paste, so tliat no fibres of the wood 
are discefnable; then washed in a running stream, till no 
moles appear . then skimmed as often 3s any thing arises, 
'aijd, firfaliy, Jaid *up for use. When it is used, a third 
part of Qpt-oil, or thin grease, must be incorporated with 
it, over the fire. ^ 

The juide of holly-bark is a Very peculiar substance , 
but, if trials ‘were properly made, it is highly probable 
that other juices rtligfct be fouiyl, of an equally cfeunmy 
nature. The miseletoe nfferds a juice superior iri viscosit) 
to the holly; aqd if| a young shoot ,of the*’common alder 
be cuf’ through, t,here* will *be a stringy juice folldw the 
knife, drawing out into threads like* bird-lime. Ifi this 
woojT’t seenis to lie in the veins within the circles of the 
\ * • f heart 
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heart rather t|i:m in the bark. Hyacinths, als?> afTord a 
tou^h stringy juice within their roots; and so do the nar¬ 
cissus, the asphodel, anil the* black briorfy*. » 

When twigS, &c. are smeared With bird-lime, and put 
in places subject to wet, the common bird-lime is *apt to 
have its force soon taken away. It is necessary, therefore, 
to have recourse to a particular sort, which, from itsfpro- 
pevty of beaming water without .being hurt, is lermod water 
binUlime. * 


^ m Preparation lfyter Bird-lime. 

» 

Take a pound of «trorig »nd gc*>d ordinary bird-lime , 
wash jj^thtfroughly in» spring-watef tilb the hardrfess is all 
removed ; then beat it well, that the water may be clean 
separated, so as not a drop fhay remain ; then dry it well;, 
and put it into ail earthen pipkin, and add to it as much, 
'capon’s grCasc as will make it run.' In fhis state of the 
preparation, add t<f it two spoonfuls of strong vinegar, one 
spoonful of oil, and a small Quantity .of Venice tqrpentine. 
Let theVholc boil gentler for some fyiinutes ofer a mode- 
rat c»firc, stirring it all while. Then take it ©iff; and 
v lien there is occasion to use. it, warm it, and cove»r the 
twigs wefl with*it. This is the best bird-lime Yor snipes, 
or such birds as Sequent wet places. 

A successful methodlof using the common birth lime i§ 
t!:is -,eut down*the main branch or 'boup;h of :]jjv bushy^ 
tree whose twigs arc thick, straight, J^ng, and smooth, 
witlyout any knots ov pfickles. The willow and the birch 
arc the best for this purpose. Let all the superfluous 1 
shoofe^jc trimmed off, pnd the tvAgs* be made neat and 
clean: cover them sfU well wifh/hc biid-lime, within four 
inches of tUef>otton\; »but the main Itaff, from which they 
•gttow^must be left uqtouclicd* with* the jlime. itfo^jart of 
tiic bark where thodime should come, should be left bare; 
Jiurtf it be too thickly laid'on, it will give the bird*m dis- 

« tastfc 
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taste, and, on the contrary,- to use it too sparingly, would 
let the birds* escape, so that it is a matter of nicely to 
apply it propejl) When thfc bu%h has been properly pre¬ 
pared, set'it up in koine dea^ hedge, or among some 
bushed near the skirts of a town, or farm-yard, for these 
are the principal resorts of small birds, in the cold wea- 
thci\ In the summert a quick-set hedge, or grove, or 
white-thorn bush near fields of corn, ..hemp, flax, and the 
likfc, are more frequented. Let the sportsman imitate the 
chirp of such birds as he secs around the spot, or use a 
bird-call, \yhich may he purchased for the purpose. On a 
bird being held fast, let it patiently abide, and intiec more 
to the bush ; fix? the fluttering will give an air of gaiety, 
and deceive the others. The time for this sport* is from 
sun-rise \o ten o’clock; and from one, to sun-set. 

. Another method is by means of a slale , as it is termed. 
A bat makes a good stale, but it must be fastened so as to 
"be in .sight at a distanCt. An owl is a still better stale, for 
this bihJ ncvei^goes abroad but it is fallowed by all small 
birds in the neighbourhood. They will gather together in 
great numbers about it; and, having no convenient place 
to sit g{\ but tlic limed bush, wilt be taken in vast numbers. 
If a live owl or bat is not conveniently to be had, you 
may use c*stuffed one, which will serve $e purpose, and 
. last twenty years. Some have used the .image of an owl. 
Carved iq wood, agd painted of tl?je natural colours; and 
r it lias bbeA found to,succeed tolerably welj. 

We shaft not enter into the merits of the different me¬ 
thods of catching‘birds with nets aad traps, as many seeds- 
^ man and net-makers in London furnish the funner, and 
* all the cage-makers qjad wire-workers make tli? i;ttcr. 
Thcfc is indeed a t^ap soljl Ijy the baskct 5 makers, which is 
a large species of m^use-trap, whe^e the a.iinjal can rea¬ 
dily eitfet, but is effectually prevented from returning: 
these are intended for catching the common house-spar¬ 
rows, \fhich make a good ordinary farmer’s pudding. 

d . Preserving 
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• Preserving Dead Birds in their JRlumagt. 

9 • 

I # l 

Whenever wc have the misfortune of losing a favo¬ 
rite singing-bird, or we wish to preserve the remains of, 
some curious creature which we may, have met with,, it is 

useful to know how, and in what manner, their bottles 
• . - 

may be pressed, so as to keep off putrefaction, find Re¬ 
tain their plumage iiv all the beauty of their colours. 

After opening the. bird, by a longitudinal incision from 
the breast to the vent; dissect the*fleshy parts from the 
bones, *atid remove !he entrails, eyes, brains apd tongue. 
The brains may be seadily token #>ut at*the eyes, by a 
surgeon^ instrument oalled a *fne tiireotor. * The^ cavities 
and inside of the skin are to be sprinkled with the powders 
to be hereafter mentioned; dlid the eyes, made purposely '* 
of enamelled glass by persons who make it their livelihood, , 
die to bfc fastened into the sockets, "totton or tow is-now 
to be stuffed into life head; and a wire is* to be passed 
down the throat, through ofte of Yh? nostrils, apd fixed 
into the Iteast bone: wires are als'i to IJc introduced through 
the feet, up the legs amj# thighs, and inserted ifKtf the 
same'bone. Next of all, the body is to be filled *vith 
f otion,’ aifti the skin to be carefully sewed together, keep¬ 
ing the natural sizft of the bird. The attitude is finally to 
be attended to, and thi body is to be gradually.diued ;* 
after ^liieh process it will remain stiff) in fhe^jy^ition in** 
which it vfas placed. , 


• ^Receipt for the Drying Compound Powders. 

*■% • • 
Corrosive Subttrriate, i. e.) / • r ^ , 

} quarter of a pound. 
late.orMercyry . . j 1 f . r 


Muriate, 

• Saltpetre or Nitre, prepared,') h -, f a . 0UR(J . 

or deflagrated.J » 

Ajpm, burnt . 


« • 




quarter of a poui 
♦ ■ JFUwers.* 
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Flowers of SuIphOr . . . half a ppund. 

Camphor.quarter of a poun^- 


Black peppet' . . . \ .r one pound. 

Tobacco, coarsely gl ound r. one pound. 

Mix the whole together, and keep it in a glass vessel 
* closely stopped. t 

When a subject is" to be kept in a hot climate, or in 
sultry Jiot weather, and spnt to a distance to, be afterwards 
duly prepared by the operator*, it should be seemod in a 
boXyfillcd with tow, oakum, or tobacco, and well sprinkled 
with the above compound. 

Small birds may be preserved in brandy, runt, r -and ar¬ 
rack ; though ki this jnannpr the colour of the piumagc is 
liable tD be ^xtra^ted by the spirit. Large bird£, such as 
sea-fowls, have thick skins, which will allow of their being 
. flayed off; therefore, the c laws, head , fc feet, and some few- 
other parts,'will alone remain to be preserved after the 
manner above f the lhside of the skin may be stuffed witn • 
tow or cottonu ’ u 

Kuckalin observes, that ‘^Baking is not only uscfi‘1 in 
“ fresh preservations, bpt will also be of very ‘great scr- 
“ vie", to old ones, destroying^lic eggs of insects; end ir 
“ should be a constant practice once in tw r o or three years 
“ to haRc them over again, and to haw*, the Cases fic.di 
** washed with camphorated spirits, which would not only 
1 “ preserve ctillections from dcofy much longer, but also 
“ keep them s fleet.” 

The baking here mentioned is to be conducted vciv 
slowly, in*a low stifling heat, such as remains in the. oven 
after the brelid has been removed put of it. Baking is 
said to shrivel and‘•injure the plumage, unless greirharc is 
uhVi, therefore it may,bo proper t.o By the heat, provi- 


, l ‘ . 

iVs: itijionioiiv man, yarned‘■Hall, formerly in tlie vatuh-mak 
:"j» line, im.fetf-es Vliis ari, at Finsbury Terrace, Finsbury Square, 


i ui-'Htx— EJ h 
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«usly, by meays of a feather, before the ^subjects are 

committed to the oven. 

Mr. Bancroft, in his •“ Natural Histbfy. of Guiana,” 
gives an account of the method practised by the people 
of that colony, of preserving a variety of beautiful birds 0 
for the cabinets of naturalists in Europe. “ They pi# the 
“ bird which is to be preserved into a proper vessel, fend 
cover it wifch high strong win«js, or the first running of 
“ tho distillation of *rum. In this spirit it is suffered to 
u remain for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, or logger, 

“ according to the size, till it has penetrated every part 
“ of tile* body. When tliis is done, the bird is taken 
“ out; and liis feathers, whicji are,no wfcys changed by* 

“ this jfamersion, aro placed* smoBth und lhgulaJ. It is 
“ then put into a machine, made for the purpose? among 
“ a number of others, and its head, .feet, wings, tail,' &c. v 
“ are placed exactly agreeable to life. Jn*this position t 
* they tire all placed in ap oven, v(*ry moderately heated, 

“ where tliev are stewly dried ; and will *e*»er after retain 
“ (heir natural position, without diftig.er of putrefaction.” 


» 
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receipts-of Various kinds. 




How-to 4/iake Bfock Soap. 

ii 

T AKE thirty pounds of unslacked lime, in whole 
picfces, and ninety pounds of good and strong pot¬ 
ash. Make a border with the pot-ash round the lime, in 
<the manner bfickkyers do their lkortar, and, with a new 
broom dipped in water, sprinkle the lime by little and 
little, that the lime-may be heated; and when it is well 
mollified, lftt one"with a spade mixdhelime with the ashes, 
whilst another sprinkles it with water, round about, till 
you perceive no dusl’, and you cannot distingrfiVh the 
ashes from the lime. Being thus tyfell mixed and incor¬ 
porated, close it ( upjwith your spade in a Heap, and so let 
it lie #or°thrce or, foun houfs, in which time it witt lir*at 
and w^rk; v$en you find it makes chinks and clefts;' it is 
a signjifiat it is risen. If it be in the winter-season, * hen 

' cesrer 
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ccfVer it, lest* the cold should chill* it, and prevent its 
working. This* done, put the said matter ih a vessel of 
eartlf,. having a hole near tlK bottom, ivjiich you cover 
with a little straw, and a dish over it,* that the Aiatter may 
run leisurely. When you put in your mixture, press it 
equally down every fahere, as much as you can, so as to" 
lie smooth on the surface ; then malce ready six or *ejght 
£ails full of strained lye, and pour on it two or three pails 
full, which tfeing sunk and soaked in, put in as much 
more; but open not the hole at the bottom till all the lye 
is drank up: then let it run out into another vessel,*and 
havings new-laid qgg tied to, a thread, try whether the 
running-out liquid will^bear it up from sinking; *if you find 
it does, *heji put by that soap-lye» or liquid, as |hc first 
and strongest; and pouring on more of £he lye, the second 
running will be weaker, and,the third and fourth of less 
strength. Put all these several sorts* each by themselves, 
and couer them close, to prevent their evaporating; thus * 
you may keep then} good for a twelve-month together. 
Then take thirty pounds of tjje firsf, and ten of the second 
running, t and pu* them together, tiding whcljict it will 
bear the egg ; and if it does, you maV put a little more of 
the second ; hut if it sttiks to the bottom, put more of 
tht first running, till it sinks but a little, just t(\ covfcr it. 
Now, to cveiy thi,ce pounds of the s lid lye, you take one 
pound of oil, and stir it|v\ell together with a*stick ; having, 
thus mixed the oil and soap-lye together, leave i1> tJdnfuse 
till the* next day, and then boil it in a copper 4bt Seven or 


eight hours, according tp the quantity, c*kher for a longer 
or slioitcr time : keep it stirring all the while, till it begins 
to b'ofi slowly. Do not fill your 4>PP cr t°° full, lest it 
should bon* over. B Wheif it hq^ boiled # for eight or nine 
hours, then lefrit cocf; # but first, when in thq boiling you 
rfibseryc it to* rise in hfibbles, take a lit&e eff it witl^ttfpoon, 
and jut it in an earthen dish to cool; ^heft cut it with a 
lit lipstick, and if it* close together again, it is boiled ^ough; 
/ * . but 

* i ; 
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but if not^ you boil i t somewhat longer, till fc answers yduT 
expectation f then take it off the fire, or take the fire from 
under the copper. If your oil is sweet and clear, thdsoap 
will be good; but if «tlie oil be foul, stinking, and thick* 
your fioap will be of the same quality. 

*• Another way to try whether your $oap be boiled enough 
is tjiis: take some of k out of the copper with a wooden 
spoon, and it will draw in ropes or threads ; if they break 
and shrink up, it is a sign of not being boiled enough; but 
if they do not shrink, you may conclude it wants no more 
boilihg. By taking up a little, and setting it to cool, you 
may likewise try whether it*is sufficiently boiled, by cutting 
it; if it stands firm and upright it is enough; but if it 
spreads,,, it wants mor4>boili&g. If, after some mere boil¬ 
ing, you cannot bring it to its right substance, ado to it a 
little more of the first soap-lye, according to the quantity 
*in the copper, by little and little, keeping it continually 
•stirring, to incorporate and mix with the rest; and thus let 
it boil* for an hour and ap half, before, you make another 
trial; and if you find it is not yet coine to its proper sub- 
stance, add a little rfiore of the first Ivc. boiling, it as be¬ 
fore, ^till you find it lifts a''body or substance required ; that 

is, neither too hard nor too soft. 

ltfis a »thing of great consequence to know .when the 
soap has boiled to its right qualification : for discovering of 
this, soipe, whilst it is boiling, ta[^.e a little on the tip of 
th&ir fiJigur, and taste it; if it be too strong, it will burn 
on the tfliTgLe like fire ; but if it is of a moderate heat, so 
that your tQHgue‘Vill bear it, it i§ light: if it tastes insi- 
, pid, you mustiadd more of the first lye; but if too hot 
and strong, more of fix third and fourth sort, to weaken 

it. When it is almost boilcjl enoiigh, .And of the substance 
«>f a jelly, apd yet without a white colour*„it is a sign of 
its bciryr tfoo strohg, 'wherefore you must weaken it a little 
‘lith the fourth lyc ; but when you fffid it to become in the 
boiling^fery white, then give it v a little oji, and it will c^me 
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to*iis right coltmr. If the ordinary time of boilipgis past, 
and you find it fs neither white or strong, givts it more of 
the fUst lyc; and thus, by adding more tyjess of the one 
or the other, you must brin^ it to iis‘proper *stifcnglh and 
substance; and he that shall have but little experience in 
the boiling of soap, toll soon know how to manage his" 
matters, and how to apply either*oil, lye, or any fl/ng 
iSse, to bring about his purpose., 


To make White Soap. 

you intend to make \vhite soap, you must keep 
to the same wavs and means as directed before; 'and when 
it is abo'ie l;alf boiled^ put into it $pme salt,* acceding to 
the measure and quantity, and let it boil a little ; then take 
it out of that copper, and put, it into another ; and when 
it begins to boil, put into it more salt* keeping it boiling to 
its full time.. Being sufficiently boilod, poar it on an even 
or flat mould; and # whcn thy. cut it into ^square pieces, 
and it will be fit for use. . • 

Aote. in yqp pa?t of salt to ten'parts of s # oaJ). 


To make Soap with swot-seemed Oils , or Flowers* 

• • * 

Take of the above made soap, before you put it to 
dry. and boil it up agaij with rosc-watgr, ;md a little oil, 
of Benjamin, or any other odoriferous oil, accfercTftig to^ 
the quantity of your soap, neither too much ntir too little, 
and then let it cool and dry, in the mahner as directed 
above. You may also takd fresh r.osc-Icavca, well stamp¬ 
ed in $ stone mortar, and incorpon^.e them with the said 
soap: the same you jnayf do v^it^i any # other odorifetou- 

herb or flower «ou have a mind. 

7 • 
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To wake sweet-scented Wash-balls » {, 

/■ K 

Take df the whitest new Castile soap, as much as yon 
thinkf proper; scrape or grate it, and then temper it with ■ 
* rose-water: thus set it for eight days^ in the sun ; then add 
toWa few grains of /husk, and, by stirring it about, re¬ 
duce i^ to a thick paste, of which yo,u may form excellent 
w^sh-bails. 

« 

Another Method to make Wash-balls. 

f f % 

Take a pound of the best soap you can get, and, after 
you have grated o f r scraped«it very small, take ftjVe cinna¬ 
mon, nhtmegs, storax, one ounce of each ; wood of aloes, 
two drachms; Benjamin, two ounces 1 ; powder of violets, 
one ounce: /ill these things being beat to a fmc powder, 
add one drachfn of*l'he powtjpr of cypress,-and a little*. 
musk*and civqt.' Steep and temper them with rose-water, 1 
and set the mass in rhe sun for forty days successively, 
stirring it frequently 'every day: after which, make wash- 
hall^aif it, and, when dry, layv them in boxes or glasses 
between cotton or wool. v 

if 


Another. 


f- 


- TAk£old whitp Castile soap, cut or scraped with a 
knife, aruT'Sct it for three or four days in the sun ; after 
which, stamp if well in a marble mortar: dilute it with 
rose-water, and then put it in a 1 glazed pipkin over a slow 
hre, adding to it, if yfbu will, p little civet, or other odo¬ 
riferous liquid, or, else drugs finely powriered. Stir it well 
together whilst it is boiling; and, when it? J is of a proper 
consistence, take it off the fire, let it cool, and form ynui 
wash-balls of what size you please. 

' ? \ 


i 
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* An excellent Pqpodtt' to scour t/fe*Tjceth. 

Take of the finest am? whitest pumice-stone; beat it 
in a mortar to an impalpable powder: this thing alone ** 
.scours, and makes the teeth cle<yi? and polishes tlysm. 
you may ghe it an agreeable smell, by laying it among 
bags of musk*or ambtr ; it will Attract their odour," and#be 
a fbiag of high estedm. 


* 


■no/her Powder*to xhiicn the Teeth. 


Take pearls, eithei* whoIe«or broken in ^ mortar; put 
them iijto a* glass tea-tup, or china basfcn ; then £ake the 
]uiec of lemons or £cvillc oranges, strained three or four 
limes through a limn cloth, ‘and pofir it upon the pearls,' 
no as to croc;- them three or four jjngers # high, and you • 
•iv:!!, in a shnVt -pace, percrVe them to begin to boil. Cover 
your cun •. ■< glass, v*th a paper ova linen cfoth, and leave 
\l fit ihree or fear days, when you will find the pearls all 
dissolved* and turned into a pastefas white as snow. You 


■iv;:; <jre c 

( X'ai sj:' ■ 

‘. 

.. ■ lo \\ 

v. L.j 1 % 
anv cliov. 




i ! 


V l P 

ilo^'^kiii on the surface ; take some 
r, und pour it upon the paste, and, tvith 
n spatula, stir it about, and let it stand to 
,-u» oif th^ water, and if still, you observe ^ 
:;.:in upon die paste, wash it again us foiford; 
cover i»v, i'h ;*;.•>«?!, and set it to dry in Vac sun* * 

You then take three parts of the said jfuste, yrhicli now 
is reduced to a white pow*doe; four parts of \\ r hitc pumice- 
stone, ,tiiapowdered; one part jpf p-oach-aluin, well 
burned*; one part of white‘coral; the same quantity* of 
very white alabaster*. Bicak anti 'grind all together on a 
marble si ib, stnayuu wilt have jpi excellent* article ^)^iake 
youi* tctuii as white as snow. If you‘\vib*hawe it in a con¬ 
serve, 'mix h >\idi sytup of roses, or any otHer ycV like 
best j'fand if you will make* the^pow r der of a very red 
\ ii. d a cofbur, *' 




f 
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colour, mix \t with lake and a little red cpral. You may 
give it what odour you please, by mixing it with musk, 
amber, or any Vcher thing. 

' t 

A Powder to clean and whiten the Teeth. 

, . 1 

L C 

Take coral, yellow amber, bole armcnic, parched bar* 

ley, or burned crusts of bread ; or, in case you will have 

it of a cheaper kind, and make a large quantity, take bole 

armcnic powdered, and a small quantity of white salt. 

If you choose to make it in a conserve, then mix either of 

those powders with honey, and theiewith rub your teeth 

with yourfingefr, andr wash v y our mouth well after it. 
c it « ® 

A distilled Water , to viakc the Teeth White. 

* I 
r 

Take onfc pound of the first water distilled from honey, 
which is white) and put it intp 1 1 phial, together With one* 
ounce of wMtc salt, half a pound' of roach-alum, one 
ounce pf nitre, half a pourid of distilled rose-water,- two 
ounces of 1 mastic, lpilf v glass of vinegar' and white wine . 
distsi all over a moderate firtf or in balneo marie e* To 
the* distilled water, put a little honey, some powder of 
cinnamo l n, a little lignum aloes, and boL armcnic, to gi\c 
it a red colour, as likewise strength an<k odour. Let llm 
liquid, Itand m the sun to settle ; then pom- it off, and pm 
it up fjjr use. When you have occasion to make use of 
it, wash your inouth first, and wipe your teeth with a 
linen rag ;* then rub them well, with a cloth dipped in the 
said liquid. r If your, teeth arc loose, you will find them 
fasten immediately, ^be comfortable, and look fair and 
white. - ' 


♦ To 
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x To keep the fiace Without JVPiJi/cJcs. 

• * 

Take an iron frying-pan* and set it on the fire; *vhcn 
it is very hot, sprinkle it with good white wine, and fume 
your face over the smoke ; then wipcf it with a clean iigpen 
cjotli. This done, set the pan on the fire again with a 
little myrrh, «nd with that fuftie your face as you did 
before*. Whilst you # do it, cover yourself so as the steam 
or smoke may not be dispersed from you. After’^'ou 
have done this, you tie up ypur face with some linen cloths, 
and so go*to bed. Tfiis you rep’eat once in^fifteon days. 


For a naturally Red Face. 

9 

Take four ounces of'the kernels of peaches, two 
ounces of the seeds of gourds, to make an .oil, wherewith 
^"anoint the face morning ahfr evening. This will kili and 
destroy the redness. A thing fHj.ind.true by experience. 

m rn 

r • * t " ■ 

- To make ike Face Fair. 

0 

Take the fresh blossoms of beans, and distil theta: 
with the distilled vJater wash your face, and it will become 

* Another IVay. • 

Take the flowers of rosemary, and boft them in white 

• • * f 

wine : wash your face vfith»it, and also drink, some of it, 
and it will cause your complexion Jo be fair, and your 
breath to be sweet. 


• * • - 

• .7# take a Tetter , or Ringzt'orn*, off m the^Fac?. # 

TajJe the hoots of frild, or^gardcn-sorrel, and waMand 
' lean /lcm well: bruise them in a atone mortar, ana then 


/ 




sfeep 



• * 
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. « * 

steep them is strong white wine vinegar, f»r two days and 

two nights. After which ypu may use it, by rubbing the 
place thrett ov four tijnes a day With it, and at night befove 
you go to bed, leaving the rbots always in the vinegar. 
Whilst it lasts. This has proved an effectual remedy. 


Another ; for the Same. * 

«• • • , 

Take white wine lees, and set ft in some corner of 
yoifr house, upon the pavement, and there let it dry, then 
burn it in a pipkin, dr crucible, to a powder; this done, 
put it in a sort of jelly-bag in some Aoist place,*so as not 
to touch the wall, airti undrerneath'it set a cup cr glass, to 
rcceivc # the oil thfit will come out' of it withbi twenty or 
thirty days,’ and keep it in some phials as a preeinus 
thing *. With this tinoint your spots and marks, or ring¬ 
worms, and* tljey w$ vanish away in a short time, and 

your .110811 and sjdn will bcconrf-smoolh and soft. * * * 

t . « 

• t 

To ? 1iak% the. Hail 

Take common lye, and b5il*in it a handful ofrlv.et- 
leafcs, three or four handfuls of sage-leaves, cither green 
or dry, as much myrrh as you think suffic ient,* and a few 
, leaves # of walnut-tree, or Jic outward shell of the* 
\Valn»rt. . When vou use it, take care it touch imt vour 
face, Tfcst it become black also; though’ this lye#,vi!l not 
so soon (tye tlx! skin, as it will the Hair. After having 
wetted your Jiair, wash your face ^ith clear water. <■ 


« flu? is Oleum "I'artariper deliqu^um, which is now calfcd Aqua 
Kali, and may be lincl at alchemist's shpp. . Lower it with a little 
water— Ed. . * « 
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Mn Ointment to remove the Hair from the Body, 

Take the whites of throe new-faid eggs (well beaten) 
eight ounces of quicklime, and anouncs of orpiment, in 
powder; put so much among the eggs as to make ^thin 
paste, then anoint the place whiclh you intend to clear 
from hair, leaving it on for a quarter of an hour, ®r some 
time lunger; then wish it with warm water, and the hair 
will kill off. Anoint the place with oil of roses, afterwatyls. 


• i 


• • 

TAK£*a thin glass, or pliiaf, an?fillet tfiree pails 
of clear sweet-oil of olives, and as many rose-leaves 


To make Oil of Boses, and cf other Odoriferous Herbs. 

• • 

full 

any rose-leaves (or 
any other herb you intend*to rftake your oil of) as will mix 
with the oil and will fill your phial; having clofc covered it, 
•set it for thrde or four dp.^in the sun; tficn take out all 
* the rose-leaves, or tferbs, anti strain the (Ml from them, 
through a cloth, and having *ulded* more fresh Iq^vcs to 
the oil, iift it ag ator in tbe sun for»thrge or four Mays, and 
proctad as before: repgptfng it thus- three, four •oP six 
thru s.'you will have an excellent oil, of as sweet andide- 
lightful a sAicll as*roses when fresh gatheicd,_ * 

I 

Oil of Benjamin, # 

'* • 

Put of'benjamm as much as you p^pasc, in a glass 
phial,.close it up, and so£ # it.ift a dung-hill for the space of 
fifteen t or twenty days ; after which Jimc you may take it 
up, im?l strain it through :^c 4 oth, and put it up in another 
clean phial, well cft)sed for yoftr*use. *Il is a choice and 
singular oil. • , • 
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C i 

f „ p 

c c ^ iSVcrt//cr Travellers. <* *• 

I C *' f 

Let such as are obliged to travel, especially in the sum¬ 
mer season, carry in their pockets $ piece of roach-alum, 
and* when dry and hQt> let them hold it for a small time 
in cheir mouth; it wifi not only quench their thirst, but 
cool and refresh them on ( thcir journpy. 

r. \ 

f 

* ' Another. 

c 

Take any quantity of nitre, and tkc eighth paVt of that 
quantity of flowers o[ sulphur; melt them together, ami 
then cult it iflto bpllet*hiouhls, and-it will be a stone/'' an¬ 
swering in every respect the above purpose. 
e Some mountebanks esteem it much, and call it a ce¬ 
lestial or miraculous stone, and by adding of certain colours 
they make sorfac red, some bbs?, and some -straw-colour, 
and attribute divers virtues to it, as for curing the web in 
the eye, for inflamjnitiorfs of the mouth and gums, and 
for curing* the tooth r *ach 


* , To make portable Vinegar. 

Take green grapes, and stamp them, and put some vi- 

*• n.egar f tb them, making it into a sort of paste or dough, 
r Avlieresf you formriittle loaves, and lay them in th^ sun to 
dry. When they are thoroughly dry, put them up for use. 
You stecpThcse little loaves inas much wine as you think 
sufficient foi # present, use, and you have a very good 
strong vinegar. * 1 • 1 

o 

K. C 1 

* The above preparation is the common Swl Prunella; jof the 
shops f. ^ small portion of this will, therefore, answer the pur¬ 
pose.— Ell. 1 
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To bring dyed Cloth to its coloyft again. 

Take a pound of broken eaftfien-ware that is not 
glazed; stamp it to, powder, and pour on it about two 
quarts of water ; let it stand over, night, and the; yext 
/norning pour off the lye, and put to it two ox galls, 
and a handful of dry birch leaves' let them boil together 
for the space of an hour, until the leaves sink to the bot¬ 
tom ; then let it cool. For the colour you intend re¬ 
store, take the shearings of the cloth of the same colour, 
and b( 5 if them with the saicllyc, leaving it so for the space 
of fourteen days or more (foj the lye wil> extract the co¬ 
lour frpfn the shearings) ; with it^vasfy yoflr cloth, and it 
shall revive its first colour, 

• * . ' 

\ 

• TojakC'Black Ink out of Woollmi and t Linen Cloth , 

Take green lenftns, or oranges; squeepe out the juice, 
an 4 with it rab the spots; wtieh diV, t waSh them with luke¬ 
warm \fciter: #*The first time *lo?jg not succeed, repeat 
it again the second timef as you did before, •and the 
spot/will be gone, , 


To take Spots of C\lfrom Paper or Parchment. 

* • •, ’ 

Ta#e trotte%bones; calcine and beat them a Hack 
powder, therewith rub the spots on both sides; clap the 
parchment between tv^i3 boards over night, ahd the next 

day the spots will be vanished. 

« 

?o*make Flax as soft as'Silk. 

« , • • • 

* .T41KE what quantity of fllx you pljase^ buj* let it be 

of tbe best and t cjeanest, prepared ready .for \jynning; 
the* take fresh calf’s dung, as jnuch as will incase that 
/ 4 quantity 
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quantity of flax you intend to soften: let it Vie, thus co¬ 
vered, for five or six hours, to be soaked; then wash it 
clean, and it vyiir be as soft as silk, and be fit to be spu» 
to the finest thread. ‘ / « 

l 


V_ To keep Oil swePt^ and from growing mouldy. 


Add to every pound of oil, two grains of qomijion salt, 
one giain of the filings of copper or brass, and two grains 
of roijch^alum, and warm it a little in balneo maria? i then 
strain it out, and let it .stand eight days in the sun; then 
you may keep such oil as long ‘ as you will; it will' never 
diminish, putrify, nor corrupt, 

«■ ° «* • . 

r 

( 


« r 


To make Starxh of Potatoes. 


Take potatoes, and wash them very well in clean wa¬ 
ter, so that not th‘e leaslearth or djrt mav he left upori them ; 

i * * 

pare them withta knife, as lightly and 1 ’nicely as possible, 
so that too much of tfye %ub!ftatice may not be taken away, 
nor yet the'least skin ^renvuif (or you may ocrape diem as 
they do < .irrots and other roots) \ then take several earthen 
pans, t half filled with pure water, also a tin grater, as fine 
, as those u$ed for grating sugar ; rest your • grater upon the 
bottom of the earthen pan in the v^iter, and thereon grate 
your potatoes, moistening them from time to time, and 
taking <^re not to 'press the potatoes to$t hard upq>n the 
grater. The graced potatoes will sink to thti- bottom. 
When your^ans are all filled,* let^hem stand till thev be 
i well settled ; then pouj* off the water, by inclining tnem 
very gently, lest thfc finest part of the substance should 
run off along with, the water. The‘gra.ted potatoes may 
then be put into fjewe” pans, each being filled, within four 
or five &n^ers’ breadth cf the* top, and then filled up 1 with 
pure waJtfr. Let the matter be well stirred about and w tsh- 


ed, and when it has stood to settle, let the pan be indued, 
•. e 3 ! \id 


1 

/tv 
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and the water poured off as before! These lotions with 
fresj^ clear water must be ^ 2 vcral times repeated, till at 
j'Vngth you will see the* grated potatoes Become as white 
as snow, and incomparably fine and small, and not run 
into little lumps and masses,'like the common starch:, 
these are the signs of its being sufficiently washed,^ and 
.ready to be set out to dry in the sun. Those who once 
try this sort of starch will never make use of awy other. 
It makes the linen wery clear, and surprizingly beautiful; 
but when linen starched with this starch is ironed, if will 
be proper to rub the smoothing-bfix or iron with a little 
wax, afld then to #ipe it with a clean linen cloth; a pre¬ 
caution to which laundresses gre stjangeis*. 


To Clear-starch Point and Flanders Lace. 

^ • ' 

\Cause a deal board that is free from knot* to be plane^ 

very smooth and even ^ both sides, ftwo yards long). 
Sew a white linen *cloth ovfccit, on whichltack your point 
lae«* very even and ti^ht: tlTisoeifig.done, sew ^ covering * 
over it ^)f canVafcT fastening it »n^ie edges to the linen 
clotfi; thc^n soap the canvSs all over with Newca9tle«oap„ 
and rub it with a brush till the suds come clear; rince it 
well with*a spunge and clear water, and when*the water/ 
comes off clear, soak |ip the moisture from the canvas, 1 
with the spunge. With some white Starch, of*ji modef-m, 
rate thickness, atarch it all over with tlfc spunge, then vvijfc; 
off with "the spunge the loose starch, *and set it to dry. • 
Wtyrn it is thoroughly«flry,* rip ojf the canvas* and roll up 
wrinkles of paper, jagged at the <|nds with the points of** 
>our*scissais, like little tprushcsf and rub the points opiate 
all over with thest /after wlijcfr, you*may take it off the m 
poard, andtnakeit i^?*for use. • # 
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Tb take Spots^out qf Cloth. 

u * c 

Ta^e six ox galls, and double the quantity of rain wa¬ 
iter, half a pound of tartar,, one ounce of alum; stamp 
theip -small, and add $ glass full of vinegar, and six 
drachms of brayed vitriol; put all these tilings together, 
and, boil them until diminished to two thirds; then strain 
through a linen cloth. With this J/fc, rub the spots till 
they he out; then wash the place with clean water. 


< To n\ake a good Liftc. 

i c fi, 

I.ute is a mortal or clay to cover over chemical appa¬ 
ratus that aic much exposed to the fire, in order to keep 
them from breaking of cracking ; ’ it is prepared in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : f take' of the best potter’s earth, a$d jut 
it into an earthen pan, and ml a it with fine fresh cow- 
dung, till it becomes a sjnoo.th paste, of a good substance: 
to have it more perfect add to it some salt A stirring it well 
together. 1 


* Another Lute. 

r c 

Take of potter’s earth two part^, horse dung one part, 
. a yule brick (hist,., and filings of Iron, also some quick- 
• L>"ic ; infix' all together with salt water, and yolks of eggs, 

t . and work it into a paste. 1 

• 

• C 

t t 


v Another. 

‘I- ' 1 - 

♦ 1 * 

Take dry clay, heat if to a powder* and m ix it with 
the seme quantity qf wheat flout; and ddth a proper 
qiiautit^Maf yolks of eggs and vinegar, work it into,a 
paste, \^crcwpth you may plaster ortujc glasses,, pots,jiand 
Midi lil^;: let’them dry in the tdiade, and they will stand 


i 
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‘the fire without breaking or cracking, 
of^ox’s blood instead of vinegar. 


' ’ 411 

Some make use 


*» 


» 

How to make Carmine. • 

• * 

Take four or five gallons of cl^ar water, and dissolve 
therein pot-ash enough to make d strong lye, which purify 
by filtering^ boil therein, in a # brass pan, a pound of clean 
shreds* of scarlet clpth dyed in giain, till it has quite* lost 
its colour j then squeeze the shreds, and pass all £he lye 
through a flannel bag. Dissolve #two pounds of alum in 
a prctpADr quantity «f wafer, and add this solution to the 
lye; stir them well, together, aiyl the •whole will grow* 
somev^hat thick; then repass it En ough a* fine •linen bag, 
and tlie liquor will run out clear; but if it be at?all tinged, 
boil it again witlf the addition of p a little dissolved alum, 
"^ass it again, and all the carmine will be 4 cft in the bag. 

* Pour fresh water, repeatedly, into tlie bag, till all the alum 

be washed clean a Kray, an^he water is tameless. Then dry 
thP colour, so as no dust mty ^ettte upon it, and keep it for.' 
use, hiving fir 3 S-reduced it to # ai^ impalpable powder in 
a glass or marble ntor&i# If the boiling y»u find so 
muvfli of the water c^poratcd as to require a suppty, voq 
must not add cold, but boiling, water. * 

» 

To eild Iron. • 

• • * 

It is & thing certain that gold laid on*white iron or silver, • 

shews not so fair as qjfon brass « for as soon ds it begins to 
weir, 011c may perceive the wrfit^ness of *the iron, or the** 
sifv«r. Wherefore many practitioners, when they go^about 
gilding of wood* of, other thirds, lay the ground with a # 
^yellow colqu£ that it*nay appear buttei^ when it*becomes 

* to lye a little worn, ?han it dbth upon g red or But # 

as this colour ciyyiot be laid on silver or iron^pu must 
proceed in the following nVinner; • 

\ ' . Take 
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Take verditer or Spanish green, vitriol, apd sal ammo¬ 
niac, at your own discretion^. the vitriol being the larger 
quantity: beat r tl/c?>e ingredients into a-powder; mix it’ 
with vinegar that is very 1 sour as*d strong, and boil it for 
l^alf an‘hour. When you have taken it, off the fire, and it 
is still foiling, put in your iron that you intend to gild, and, 
cover the pot close, with a cloth over it, to let it have as 
little ventos possible ; let it .stand and cool, and your ire n 
will be coloured like brass, which yau may gild with 
quicksj^ver, as is commonly practised in gilding of brass. 
’I his is a secret that few people arc acquainted with. The 
manner of gilding with quicksilver, you will find* in the 
’first volume. 1 , 


f An Ili/grpscope . • 

, A, B, plate XXII. fg. 2, is a whip-cord, about foui lcj .. 
long, tied fast to ‘the end of thp hook A ; at the end of 

° _ n it 

the whip-cord brings thq weigj^. B, of about a pound, or 
1 something more ; thi^ wclgiit'ls fitted at the end so - is 
to receive anil carry thq‘ index D ; underTfttse is placed a 
graduated* circle on the hoard F, fixed by a bracbet 
against, the wall. When all tilings are thus fitted, the 
"moisture of the air twists the rope, and giv ,:s a motion to 
the index over the divisions in the (graduated circle ; and 
./■gain, a softie air grows clear, the cord untwist;, and brings 
rinrri, or educes the index, by a Contrary motion. 

To make an experiment of this, Mr. Molyneux welted 

>t cord, and hung it up with the'weight at the end of it, 

Mnd lie pcrceivfcd, that, a* it dried, it untwisted, andtiat 

too very quickly, so as to bd perceived by the eve ; after 

the cord had so far untwistcd l jas to come t« that degree of 

dryness, as the thgn constitution of the air vfwdd permit, 

i e took^a^ bason of wafrm water, which emitted a feme 

and sloamfand<p.laced it under the cord ^immediately *»hc 

eoid began to twist again vc?ry qifick, and so continued fUl 

. t ‘ / tliri 

< L t 
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.the water ce^ed its steam, or was Removed, and then'im¬ 
mediately it began to untwist; he then gently breathed 
^ipoh it, and he found, ■according to bfc* expectation, that 
eight or ten breathings would ttvist it five degrees of a 
circle. After this fie exposed it to the air only, and h<£. 
j^rund it to obey the alterations very nicely ; .not tfie^least 
’ shower falling but it presently twisted; and when a 
fair day became overcast, th<j cord was immediately sen¬ 
sible thereof, and as sensible of the vanishing, and of the 
change to fair sunshine ; so that it seems to be thc # nicest 
hygroscope hitherto used. One of the grand defects of most # 
hygroificters is, thftt they grefw weak with age, and do not 
so nicely obey the alteration.^ of the air, When long kept, as 
when # lirst made. But whfcthei*the present inVention be 
sabiect to the same fault, time cun only determine. 

I « \ 


■* 

. N 


T&gile[ Parchment, or I.cathe^ for flangings, isc. 


Take three poifnds of i\§eed oil, Greek pitch, and var- 
r.iah, of each one pound, UntNlfalfi an ounce ^f saffron- * 
powdeP; boil*m&n together in*an^arthcn g>azed pipkin, 
tillaby puLting into it a hfm’s feather, and taking it out, it 
seeifis scorched: then take it off the fire, adding ty it, by 
Iiilie’ anti littlot one pound of hepatic aloes,* powdered*** 
stirring it all the while |vith a strong stick, to keep it from * 
running over; but if by this means you cannot keep # ifc 0 
dowtfc take it off the fire, and, having Mood for a h’iffe while, 
to settle! put it on the fire agafij, to make it boil afresh, • 
stirring it ajl the whij£ gehtly; IavIicii all is dell incorpo¬ 
rate, take it from the fire, andf after a little while, strain** 
it^tlftrough a linen clotlyato tic vessel you intend it; keep 
it in. If, instead! *c*f saffron^ you piat to it some of the 0 
Jyellow seed tBat is ^if the inside of 4iliq$, it will be much 
brighter. When yojj gild yo*ur les*ther # or jparcjjSilfnt, first 
. lay In it agrounckef white of eggs, or guipj onVvhicli lay 
ydur silver or tin leaves ;*whei^ it is thoroughly *lry, \ou 

* ** % • may 
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ma‘/ lay on the above varnish, hot, and ypur silver will 
change into a bright gold ■ coLpur. When dry, polish/ or 
burnish it; and if you intena to u paint upon it witli oil-' 
colours, you may leave" those spaces, where the paintings 
£re to come, bare, without any gilding. .The gilding about it 
you ,-inay stamp with ..various kinds of figures, engraver 
on punches, in iron or steel, laying the leather flat on a 

slab. « « 

* 

C a 


To kelp Whites of Eggs ^ for some time , for the above Use. 

Take the whites of eggs, Without breaking tliem“ih any 
wise, and put them in as mufh vinegar as shall suffice to 
cover them; leave t]iem‘thus‘for the space of tWo or, three 
days; then strain them through a coarse linen cloth, and 
Have them so for eight days together; strain again through 
a finer cloth, aSid put it^upin a glass phial, to have ilrea<]y 
upon occasion. This is a secrc^not much knowfl. 


x'. 


To ftiafce a Liquid*.'hat will stain Bme.or Woo 

* 1 . ** . , » 

Take strong white wine vinegar in a glass vessel, snd 

put to jt filings of copper, with some Roman vitriol, roach- 
»oalum, and Verdigrise, and leave it thus irffused for seven 
4 days; then boil it in some vessel, tymd by putting into it 
t .fcOne, ivgry^ or wood, it will penetrate, and give it a green 
colour ; vkut ii 4 you wttl dye them any othercolour, as red, 
* hluc, or yeilow, ypu put Buasil-wood, indigo, French ber¬ 
ries, or any other such colours, 11 to ‘'infuse in the vinegar, 
♦with a little roaih-alum.v V 

, . y * * / * 

To make a very powerful Cement. 

S 4 * * • r ’ 

Take ymc b*ick-dust two pounds, quick-lime FouV 

pounds, <bli of iinseed a sufficient quantity to tefriper ^ he 

wfifclc mature; then use it Ucfor^ it dries. You may make 

> . i half, 
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half, or a quarter tlic quantny, or *as much only as f ou 
shall have occasion for immediately. 

^ * * . ; * 

* A Gold-cotour to write with. • 

‘JjP'Take out the white from a new-kiM egg; then tafcqtwo 
/*p$ks of quick-silver, and one part of sal-ammoniac, that 
is clear and .well beaten; put these things upon the yoljt of 
the «gg that remains in the shell, and mingle all well to¬ 
gether with a stick, after which close the egg with the 
piece of shell you took off, and some wax, that nothing 
may £(5. in or out <pf it; fhen'set it upright in Jiorse-dung, 
covering it first with another Jialf qgg-shch, and then with 
the duAg * thus leave it for *the Sj>ace % of twenty, or five 
and twenty days, and you shall have a fine gold-colour to 
^ while with. If the substance be too hard, or too thick) 
\«»u mav temper it with gum-water. • • 

. • 1 • • 


* .V 

Another tin 


> 

•set me. 


i ak’I the pTfei? of citrous ursoragges that afe of a deep 
coi»ur, and clear thorn w<?ll of all the white that ts within . 
then** stamp them wefl in a stone or wooden mortar, 
thoioiiphly (leaned: take also good yellow sulpfiur, that is* 
clear a:u! bright; bcatft to a fine powder^ and mingle it 
with the stamped peels, well together: "this donc*,j)Ut th'e* 
\\hol<iiiuo a plsial, and scNit in a de<*p celhy, or«ff^,*br 
in some *moist place, for the space o freight or ten days. 
Aftei which time, tak£* ajid heaj it again bv the fire ; and^ 
thej write or paint with it, iuro^ou will* find it a very 


client gold-colour. 


cj^Hl 

'■0 useful Laypp. \* 

is kind of consists of two par ^ _ _ r 

f A rfip. 3, plate XXII. With l^ie nozlc made after the 




ctkmmert 
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common manner for VeceiviVg the wick; Rndof a vessel 
for supplying the lamp with, oil, B. This vessel is cjose 
a-top, by being inverted, and h’as«'several small holes ic. o. 
at the mouth or bottom*, round«a larger, pipe D, which i$ 
.soldered in the middle, and reaches almost to the upper 
part,, qf the. vessel, to f enter about a quarter of an iflo't 
within the lump, which has four large holes. Through, 
the orifioe at E, upon turning the vessel upship down, the 
oil is poured in without much difficulty, and, when filled, 
the ojificc E is stopped with the finger: the vcw* 1 is now 
putin its proper situation upon the lamp, by quickly re¬ 
moving the finger from the lower orifice E. Tfie little 
holes or pipes round the orifice should be exactly over the 
holes in 'the cove:;, l\ie Vessel may commodiousiy be 
made of glass, /and nicely soldered to a metal rim F. G. 
t «. " « 

' To imprint Ksdals of Gitm-tragacanih. w * ■ 

Take six ounces of guip/ragaeanih, and steep it in 
‘ strong vinegar, for thp s^p:<Te 61 three days; tlien beat i nd 
stir it well together, ap'd add some fine jfiaSl'cr of I’aris to 

make* it of a sufficient substance*: if you will have it wf a 

* ■* 

different colour, you may mix it with such coloured poA~ 
'aders as ydu like best; if blue, with fine-smalt ; if red, 

' with vermilion; if green, with g%:cn verditer, or find-* 
powdered v.rdigrise; if yellow, with masticot, or pov. 
dfcc-J- j^Litch pink; if orange-colour, wilh«orpimeni. Af- 

• ter you have Ihusjprcpars#. your dough to a proper con¬ 
sistence, you take yourrf holldw* fi^rms, or moulds,,.and 

•'anoint them a Me with sveect-oil, and fill them witli 

* t i ' 

said dough, or paste, press ng it ( gently down withiyd 
t fingers; and, having triran^ed it roifnd* the rim with 


i , 

aa\ 
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$ To make various Things in Imitatidit qf Amber. 

Take the yolks of sixteen eggs, and beat them well 
together in an earthen pan well glazed; then take two 
of gum-arabic, and one oueefe of the gum oPcfler- 
'W Ifrees; reduce them into powder, and mix them with 
the yolks, that they may dissolf e and be incorporated, «by 
stirring them frequently about; this done, set them for six 
or eight diys in the sun, and they will, by degrees, grow 
harder and harder. You ipay, before they are thoroughly 
dry, forfa or impress what you will in some mould, and 
lay them again in the *sun, oi» somff warm place,, to dry; 
and w^itsdfever you have made, will look clear, of the 
colour of amber, apd have the same natural qualities of 
drifting up a straw or paper. * • 

..N . . 

Another Composition to\iswer the aboi# Purpose. 

\ » ^ 

Take the sfyslls of # cocJdes, or white iftuscles; 

wash thefn clean', and, vjhen dry,* reduce them into a fine 
powder; put them into £ clean pan; and having covered 
and luted the pan very close, place it in a fujnace, or 
lime-kiln, Ithat it*may be thoroughly burnt, when you will 
•have a fine white powdel: then take some yolks qf eggs,, 
and beat them well in an earthen pan, and mix»wfth^h£, 
powder, workingwt into a dobg^; of wfiich you may form 
what you fliinjt proper. *• , 

Vi ). ) 

To know whether l^ine fpontapls Water . % 

'ake raw pears,* arid pare them clearf and cut them in 
in the middle ; or (|$e, tak<; mulberriW, and caitjfither 
jflte or the other iilto the wine ; # if iftey %wirify>n the 
sjurfaci it ft good 4tt% clean wine, without water; Jbut if 
vAL.u. $ r.ci . “they 
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thdy sink to the botto/n, you- may conclude tftat it is aduf- 
terated, and mixt with water* 

f i ,, ( 

• * c ' • 

* c ' 

To make, a Light burn under 9 Water\ in order to decoy 

Fish together about it y for the Net. 

( p * t 

You may make use* of a Florence flask, jig. 4 , p^f * 1 , 

XXII. or have one made,at the glass-house, to answer 
the same purpose: let there be a holf 'at bottom, tOjfix a 
candje in the inside of the bottle, with screwed sockets, to 
which a weight is to beefixed sufficient to draw the body of 
glass under water. The neck of the bottle yon* leave 
open, about which yoij fix aground hoard: at the inside of 
the edgcS you place several pieces of looking-glass: the 
light of the candle will multiply, in rays, according to the 
’number of the piece?, and die ,fish vflill be thereby __ 
r coyed, and assemble in great numbers about it; so that 
flinging your nef, you will catch them up with 'easel - f ' . 


X - C* 

• Anutiitf* J)ecoy< for\ Fish 

r * J 

Pro wide a wooden cylindt-r, as t A, fig. 5, pi. 
to tlvc top whereof fasten two sticks, or two pieces of wire, 
stress oi!e another, the ends passing through four pieces 
of cork, b, c, d, e; these fasten ajjain to a round board F, 
**the sidfc furnished with several pieces of looking-glass. 
Ytvs^ay draw through th^.corks another wire, or fix 
them to a hoop, to keem/hiem steady. Put a candle into 
the cylinder, the light v^hereo^wiy answer the same pur¬ 
pose as the c(ffovc. figures will illustrate the . h-pe 

of both of them'. ' * \ „ 1‘ „ 
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Tctmake Moulds for Pyper-frames, and* afar things, as 

* .* fine as if fresh eeArved. 

• 

Take shavings of paper, and soak them in clean water 
the space of six or eight days ;,then boil them for about 
hours in clean water; this done, take them out of the 
pot^ with as little moisture as* possible, and stamp them 
in a* stone mortar,*to a paste. ’When you think it fine 
enough, let it settle, pour off the water if any remains, 
and put the stamped paper into i linen bag, tied close: 
hang it*in fair wateP, and keep it there till you have occa¬ 
sion to make use of it, shifting tlfe water,once t a week, 
and it^ilf keep good for twelve months together When 
your mould is ready, you may at any time take off the said 
stdinped paper, wringing ouf the water, and, tempering it 
# w*th a little size, of what colour yqu plfcase; put it on the* 

* mould, and with a spunge ||£css it down, and soak «up the 
superfluous moisture from it. Having t!ius filled your 
imAild, set it ii^the sun, of a waft^room, and, when dry, 

it will Easily come off Jhe mouM, and be like plaster of i 
Paris, of a beautiful wj^te. You may, if you will, After¬ 
wards paint or gild it, or make any use you intended, 
will mak*e frarAes to pictures; likewise paper-hanging^, • 
snuff-boxes, and man? other things. Ypu may cover 
them with a clear hard varnish. * , •. # * • 


\tctfeit all Sovts Grjten Leaves , ofi Paper. 

;reen leaves of trees, *r^bs, t pl^nA, and flowers, 
rate size ; brujso or iattcr^he ribs of the back 
jjan wun a knife ;• thV done, Ifatfe xeactyr a dabber made of 
* round piece of whhf glove t leather, lthe bignejs ,of the 
“jpaimiof your hancUcf larger, filled* w^A cattox^or wool, 
j^nd |ied dose intojE%all; then, .on a plate.£>r Diitth tile, 
mu? some lamp-black with & little Ifnseed^oil. When thus 

v/„ 


«round piece 
^sAauof your 3 
and iPird chose 


t ■ *■ 

•.*' it 
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your have every thing hi readiness, lay your gfeen leaf on 
a fiat board, the smooth sidp. downward; dip your ball 
in the black color’d, wotk and spread it about, on the clban 
part of your plate, or life, or on a piece of board; then 
black over the back-part of your leaf, r by dabbing it with 
your hall. Having re?dy your paper, which must be¬ 
little moistened, you lay that side of the leaf which is 
nished with colour, on the paper, and putting another thin 
paper over it, press it gently down with the palm of your 
hand,: take it off, and you will have a fair impression of 
the leaf, to the finest vein. This, when thoroughly dry, 
you may colour either with sap-green oe verdigrise, •accord¬ 
ing to the colour of the^Ieaf you have made an impression 
of. No miniature painter wKl exceed it by copying it with 
all his arf. Some virtuosos have made a rare collection by 
this method, and composed a*useful herbal, by only draw¬ 
ing or painting the stalk, and joining the impressions ot 
the leaf to it. «- 

t ' / 


How to 'tolpur polished Tron% or StreUjyf d fine reddish, 

# bluish J or blacki*h>Colour. 

* r 

Take your iron, and, after yoil'have well polished and 
floated it h little, rub it over with someu dragon’s blood 
purified, and it will be of a fine transparent reddish colour. 
&*blue .colour may be brought upon iron or steel burnished, 
by- 4 dy&ig it t upon n clear charcoal fire,,blowing lightly, 
until you perceive.the blue .'colour upon your iron, "and then 
taking it out .presently; pr, by hewing your iron or steel, 
first, and rub&uig it evee .with a woollen cloth, dijt^o 
indigo ground ana t#*mpen :d Vfith salad oil. This b!uy. is 
fitter for large w^rk, as Muskets, pistols, &c. and ti. 
former for swords', daggers, scin^fars, ahd, other sma i 
work. 1 tf yoq wp^ld diave it a bblj.k colour, first clean " 
and podim it/, then rub it over with a jjyre of aa old s.ock* 

*no 1M n little 1 O All ' ' 


ing dipped in a little sslay-oil 


To 
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T(Piute or plaster Earthen Pots or PariS %rijh Linen-cloth, 
^ to stand the Fite* 

^ Soak your linen-cloth in salt water, and let it dry by 
/d wees In a shady place; then dip ft in yolks 6f eggshell. 
•CTKiicn. Having first rubbed the place you intend to lute, 
t\iijlyjDver With the above, chip on your cloth* smetoth 
andleven; and, wHIen dry, you may use your pan or pip* 
kin, and set it on the fire for boiling any thing you’have 
occasion for: it will be a& sound as it was before it was 
broke or cracked. * 


I • 

To icrite White Letters on Black Pape?. 

?ut the milk of a fig-tree linto a glass, and set it in the 
/un foj the space of half an ho up; aftp: which, if you* 

* want to use it, mi^it with^gum-water, ,and write with it 
on white paper; when it is # thoroughly dry,- blacken the 
papfer over with. ink. .Whfcn dryjS^b it well witlf a linen- 
cloth, and the letters whiefy you tirade with the milk or sap 
of tfte # fig-tree and gUnq^rater, will come off, ancT the let¬ 
ters remain white, they having been preserve^ b^ thr^ 
above liquid. Ifi case the milk or sap of a fig-tree canm/t 1 
easily be had, you mare use of the yolk of an qgg, well 
tempered with water: write wi^li it, and when dry^bhek * 
and rub it, as difepted befortK. 

* 1 V 

• • t N • * 

To make a Copper hsspUvhjte likejSiher . 

are one part of azur^ twft pajiS of mercury, three 
p/rts of white # arsenfe; mix iftienar together; then take 
jjiease, and ihelt it in.* pan, taking off tie filth, aji&mak- 
fing*it|vcry clear ; -t&Jdone, put to it above?,ingredi¬ 
ents, «workihgit upCren ointment, with whidh you anoint’ 
'you* copper vessel, inside abd ojysjjle, wfll; then* put it 


« 

r v .9 

A 

/ak 
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in*a newbox/nade ot oak, w cover it all over pretty thick 
with fresh oak-leaves. Dig £s hole in the earth, wher^tlie 
south sun ipay shine hot upon it,“and bury it for the space 
of thiree months; at the end wSiereof take it out, clean it 
with water, and brush it well, and you will find your vessel 
toberchanged from a«c 9 pper into a fine silver colour. 


r 


To kill and harden Quicksilver. 


i 


Pi'JT your quicksilver into an iron mortar, adding to it 
some oil of olives, o/oii of bpys, and set it on a gentle 
fire, letting it boil, but take heed the smoke get not to 
your face, for it is hurtful; supply it often with a little oil, 
or strong distilled yinegar, letting it boil till the mercury be 
killed; then take it out, for it is ha^d, and will endure 
v the hammer. «• ” ^ .- 


To'take off {hi gilding fro} i gilded Silver or Copper. 


Takp pyrethrurrvor bastard petitory) boil It in 
strong vintgar, so asdo prevent tlje steam from having any 
vent. 'After it has boiled for ^orae considerable j vime, 
^pour it into silver or copper cups gilded, and the gold will 
‘lall off, and sink to the bottom; or if'you put a silver 
ring gilded, qr any other thing, ’into that liquid, it will 
‘have the t same effect. < 

> r qj * ^ f. 

* * 
u r 

«. To nitfke Silk White. 


After yl(\ have 'scared your silk, and befor^ h 'k 
qu^te dry, hang it as t<o coviyey the smoke of sbl^iSyr 
to it, and it will bnnuediafely become 'White, and lopk\i$ 
though it were no v. ' 

1 1 . h- ' 
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How to pairi upon Satifa 

% ' * • , 

*“ This is an art which «nany of the fair sex take great 

delight in: I shall* therefore, to oblige them, self down 
^fojas for performing it to the greatest perfection # and 
" Hiuty. The secret being unknown to many, will, no 
lubt, makf it acceptable to, such as are unacquainted 
WldaiT % 9 

I shall instruct them, first, 

• ft • 

How to prepare Colours for painting upon Satin. 

* • 

/ * For*Redr 

■^Fake the chips of the £est Brasil-wood, and infusq 
them in good wine vinegar, for six*or eight hours; then, 

* adding some beer that is clear, bdfl it irt a glazed pipkin/ 
over a gentle fire, with sortie alum and gup-arabic* when 
you find the colour to your jnin t d,#take it off the fire, and 
filter ig through & cloth,' puttinjpit? up, wheq tfool, into 
glass phials, for use. ‘ * * 

0 

• For a Crimson. 

i 

Mix carmine with |um-water, wherein dissolve some 
white sugar-candy ; you, may shade it as lighter,as deep* 
as yeti think proper, and frjyill look fery bqautifufr** 6 ^ 
You ma^ likewise boil cochkeal, having first beat it in 
a mortar to a fine jp3wd^r, and mix it with alum, and 
' crown of tartar, 

^ \ For F$rpl/* 

& i * -» 

^ Take fresh chipsM logwoo(l, and hfuse thegyn clean 
watir, with soflfgcjam , after k hasted Tor tfro or three 
' dags, add to ft some gum-prAbii iyro it is”f$ for use. 

* K J \ Fox 
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For ligLt Blue. 

f ** * v. 

Take litSaus blue, *aad boil if with some alum, quick« 
lime, kad pearl-ash, in clean water, and you will have a 
pleasant blue to paint with on satin. 

to* r , 


— '•» 


IV* 


For a c deep Blue. 


You may grind Prussian blue, to shade the litmus blue, 
tempering it with gum-water and sugar-candy. 


•For Green. 

Boil vardigrise with vinegar and salt; or only mix the 
ferdigrise with vinegar in a phial, and sbt it to distil in 
sun. If you will have it of a grass-green, add to it some 
yellow. 

1 c o hlP YeiUspo. 

<- ¥ t # * 

Infuse French berfiesin cleai water, with some alum : 
, • • ** 
after it has stood for a week, p*\r off your colour and 

.'■dissolving .therein a little gum-arabic, it will be fit for 
( use. , 

t You may moke use of other colours that are fit for co- 
lounn^Af cnaps and prints, for which you will find suffi¬ 
cient instructions in the first volume. 

t 


• To engra^jpitk Aputyfctis, like a Basso fiilievo, ■ 

Take equal parts vermilion 'and of Jdack lead: fwol 
*• or three, grains of u mas y iich In drops/ Grind them all to-’ 
gether,cop marbl^/With hi seed oil ;^hen put tills compo-* - 
sition into'* a &ielK x Ne*t to this fcC v ianon, ret some 
soft quills x and‘let yo^t f'tcd or iron' be well polished. 

*3 s ‘ Iry 
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Try first, whether your coloui runs sufficiently with youk 
pens : and, if *it should not, you must add a little more du 
to it*; without making it, however, too titnpid; but only 
coVs^to have your pen made freely'tfith it, as if you were 
writing, with ink, on paper. Then rub well your pfate of 
t€ekwith wood ashes, to clean aqd ungrease it;, after 
wipe it with a clean rag, "and draw your design 
|n it, witty your pen, prepaid as before, and dipped 
inm^four liquor. you want to draw birds, or other 
animals, you must only draw the outlines of them § with 
your pen, then fill up the inside of •those lines with a hair- 
pencil • <hat is to say, yoif will cover all the sjpace, con¬ 
tained between the fir# outlines drqpm with the pen, with 
the sams colour, which you will lay with a l>rush % , to pre¬ 
serve all that part against the aqua-fortis. WhelP that is 
twf, let your worit dry .for a day qr two. When dried , 1 
take some fire, made with charcoal in a chafSng-dish, and ( 
► bakp over ifryour colour, by degrees, till it becomes quite 
brown. Take care* not to bum it, for*fyar you should 
seal# it, when you come t<* scra^th^with the point of a 
needle those etchings,* or places, which you want to he 
cngij^ved, with aqua-forfis.* • , 


* To engrave on Wood. 

You begin by preparing a board, according to\he size* 
and thjekness yop want it, and finely polished on wo-ttidc 
it is to b(f fl^graved. The sors of wood which is gene¬ 
rally chosen "for such pnrpqse, isfeither pcar-ttee or box. 
Audi of the two, this fast «. eyq* still prefegJble, both on 
acybwit of its being of a syperbr liarftfl&s, and also^less 
Ityade to be woriTk-ea^en* On*|bayf Wd y ou draw first 
your design* stick as you want i(^ 0 g e \})pear in printing. 

’ HThcy who have nqtj^he talehtv^ ^qu^ing^ mqlftVuse of 
f the \4ry dsawi4g’'^|pn therm v] sand^hey^ paste di their 
V ' board, by f he right side, w/tlrai ifoyrc made of gfcad flour, 

1 . / ,£>rr » ' prater,. 
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^vater, and a little vinegar. Take care that ‘ill the strokes. 
of the drawing touch well, ^md stick on the wood: and, 
when the ppef c is very dry, we£ it gently, and with the 
tip of your finger rub* ft off by degrees, so that the strokes 
only of the drawing remain on your ( board, as if you had * 
■dr^wn it with ink apd a pen.' These strokes, or Ihiea,.. 
shew you all that you are to spare, or preserve, ai^c ( 
rest you are to cut off uyd sink down with delicacy^"-* *, 
•means of a sharp and well-tempered pen-knife, smai'^ni¬ 
sei or gouet , according to the size and delicacy of the 
work, for you have no«necd of any other tool. 


k To ( preservfthe brightness of Arms. 

Rub them with hart’s marrow. Or, else, dissolve some 
• alum powder with th^ strongest vinegaf you can find (tft3T 
^ of Montpellier, which serves to make their famous verdi- 
grise, is the fittest) and rub your arms with it. By these 
means they kq:p f briglit and shining. 

< - S r 

c • • 

To give Tools such a f Te'mper^as^mll enable them to saw 


Marble 


*.r 


MAKE f the tool red-hot in the fire; and, when red 
cherry-colour, take it off the fire*, rub it with a piece of 
..cgndle, a *und steep it immediately in good strong vinegar, 
iMHfe^h you have diluted some soot. 


To guard Jj'on aguinit rusting . 

Warm your UvcMill ycu can no more touch it wfilnut 
burning yourself. , «>n j(Lb it with new and clean win. c 
wax. Put it again/ 1 ^ 8 ^-* fire, till it has soaked in the wax. 
Whencdone, ^ s vfith‘a pifee of serge, and this*** 


iron will nev^r rust. 

.c- •*' A r' 


M'- 

/•v 
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’ ? * 

An* Oily one Ounce of % whick will last* ionger than one 

\ . . Pound any other. % 

^Take freshbutter, quick-lime, crude tartar, andcom- 
^moA salt, of each equal parts, wlych you pound and mix 
all together. Saturate it with good brandy, and distil 
iqwi ajptort* over a graduated* fire, after having adapted 
the fec^iver, and luted well the joints, 


A % Varnish far Floors .' 

Pujr a little rock-cril with»varn*h and* turpentine, and 
stir well *Lay it on your floors with in old hair broom, 
after having mixed^in it the colour you want them to be. 


I • A Varnish to lay on Canvas.Sashes, 

• * * 9 • 

Take fine and clear turpentine, four 1 ounces; oil of # 

nufs, two. Melt all tpgetfier oviXa fire; and when it be¬ 
gins to*boii, scum it, agd jjse it hot *with a brush. t 


Hort t» imitate a Black Jasper , or variegated Black 

• Marble , • 

• • 

Take sulphur-vivum, quick-lime, aqua-fort^, ^nd thV • 
grcci^rind of walnuts, equal quantities, one ounce^Sfbafh. 
Dilute atl together; then lav it* with a brush on what you * 
want to be jaspered,jwhether £ column, a table, or any, 
thi'jj; else. This done, prt^ouj* tables f^column, See. \ 
tjius blackened, inaduaghil, fcrthe^jSce of twelve .days, 
/and then tak^ it* out again. *Vq.' \l find it well veined • 
and variegated. Tq "give i^ a ^V°^ C l ) * s after^aids, you 
' rtfbiftwith a composed! ^jjftribfcd hcrel&er. 

'•>«r - 

1 Another 
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« n i 

M^ke a large ball, with tlfe drugs prescribed in the 
above receipt, to compose your black. Lay it for a wqek 
in vi dunghril. When; py that means, it is well variegated, 
rub your intended piece of furniture with it. This 
thps variegated, you lay f on it the following varnish, 'to 
give it a fine lustre. 0 * - 

t 

•I 

An excellent Varnish to give a foie Glpss to the abode-men - 
tioried Jpsper, or variegated Black Marble. 

( ( * c ^ 

Take oil of spikenard, Ihree ounces; sandarac, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a neiy earthen pot wel£_ 
"’glazed. Set it before the fire ii warming, without any 
.thing in it. Whcndiot,.throw in it one half of the sandarac, 
and one half of the oil. Stir .well, lest it should burn, or 

• ^ a> ^ m b 4 

stick to the potf When it is nearly melted, throw in the 
remainder of the oilian'T'samiayac, t When all is well dis¬ 
solved and "mixed, add a piece famplior, to take away 
the bad Smell of this composition^nd let it dissolve: then 
bottle and stop it for use. Warm it every time before you 
i lay it on, "for it requires to be used ^hot. 

T* 1 Sashes u'i/h Cloth , which wiU { be very tram - 

, parent . ' _ • « 

, Take a fine white cloth; tWfih^r you choose it,, the 
clearer and riW^transJi^'B^ tfie sashes will be. Fix*.the 
cIoth»very tight onlt^xmc. f Thfcn make some starch wnh 
flour of rice, and la^^d^of it, as 1 smooth as you canj 
on youf clolh,. wifc^th liijs? }>r u sh °f swine’s "hair. Lay 
that st^l* on both»Y jsfevt the cloth, Sm., 1 /* it dry. W\hdh 
it is perfectly *dry, p^ l f n /both sideS alsd, of the said 
cloth, thftfs prepared, tlV-t ft’lotoing varnishl witli a soft 
•• . ' /; ■ / brush 


THE LAKOltATO&V• 
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Another Wyy. 
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brtish of swing’s hair liktmseJ having care to lay it on 
equally and smoothly as possibp, and let it dr}P afterwanfe.-^ 


J^-he Composition of Varhish Jit for the above Sashas. 

y Take of the finest and whites^ ^ax you cap find, p 

I hourjjls; of the finest and clearest Venice turpentine, two; 
J^ and a half of the most perfect linseed oil. .Have a 
nevf^jptfi varnished pipkin, larger, at least by one-thifd, 
than is requisite to contain all these ingredients. Put, first, 
in this pot the linseed and turpentine oils together, and set 
„ it over** small chai-goal-firis. .When this begins to be a 
little warm, put in the waj£ cut in spiall bits, and take care 
to mix »11 well with a very #lean*wooden ‘stick,* till the 
wax, bting thoroughly melted, is also 'well inc&porated 
with^the rest. * , * , • 

Now, take the pot off from the fire.; and, while this 
•doiT^ositioruis still a little warm, give a coat of it on bath 
sides of the cloth, fixed onlhe frames, laijd prepafed as 
before directed, and let it drj* in tl^e shade. 

Note. *You may -rentier\our sasne's still mose transpa¬ 
rent^ if, on both sides t)f <hcm, you lay a smooth ^and 
equal foat of the folldMng varnish, with a soft brush; 
then let iU dry. , • 


A fine White Varnish .* , *, 

9 9 • •«=-» 
Take propound of fine Vjenice turpentine, and as 

much of spiritof turpentine* -Pijt this ih a glass-matrass, 

laiget, at least by a third, tha n,is yanted t(^contain the 

matter. Stop this matrass witn anbthe’/'srfnalier matrass, 

tbd neck of which is to* entea jnU* tthat of the former. 

Have care to late welf both necLytoge\her with paste and 

’ £paper; and, when fhd luting qpquied ^a perf^t dry- 

y ness/ set tjie f^i&atrass on ai sanyoath, # then |dt tlie 

vanish a boiliJg, for near y i^inylfter winch it off 

¥ * » <i' A J* ^ f m 


' '.V 


TV/ 


from, 
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/from the fire, and lot it coll. When cold, bottle and stop 
H f for use. r \ , 

Note. Turpentine, well purified frota all its greasy |jarts, 
is the best^ and fittest,© to mak? the varnish for sashes. - 

f >' , 

Tt vender^ Silk Stuffs transparent^ after the Chinese. \pian~*~ 
ner; and paint them with transparent Colours liketnA g£,l 
( in limitation of the India manufactured Silks. 

C ' 

Take two pounds of oil of turpentine, very clear; add 
to ft two ounces of mystich in grain, and the bulk of a fil¬ 
bert of camphor. Let this dissolve by a gentle heal; then 
strain it through a cloth. Of this oil lay one coat, or two, 
on both* sides of your .stuff/. Allow, however, a.sufficient 
time, between e&ch coat, for each to dry, and *let the 
■ second lie two days on, before you tbuch the stuff again. 

When that t?.me is over, draw the outlines of your design, 

* and flowers, &c.; cover this .with a preparation c\ lamp- 
black 1 and gum-water. Then* fill the intervals with the in¬ 
tended and proper colours, .suitable to the purposeand 
which bught to be all'^transpafent’ colours, diluted with a 
clear varnish. When this is Lori'e, and dry, lay on Jbotli 
the'right and wrong sides of theSrafr another coat bf clear 
varnish. 


, * 

* To make a transparent Blue , for the above Purpose. 

T ake nine drachms of .sal-ammoniac; six • f verdigrise, 

distilled and exsiccated. Bit both these into powder. 

Dilute thesc^oowders jvitl^or/fise oil. Put this on a'^very 

thick glass, stop well, and set over hot‘■-ashes 

for*a week. Afte^tjiatjftme ybur colour will be fit lor 

use. Make your &awvigs*with the clear 0 varnish, as di- 

rectedSja the preceding ait.icie. 1 * 

v • S A , b t I 
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To make a transparent Tallow, for [fie same Use* 

*TA.k% a new-lgid egg o£ that ve*y» day, malce a hole in 
the shell, to draw the white out of it. Replace, tty the 
^asne hole, with the yolk, two drachms of quicksilver, 

1 hnd as much of sal-ammoniac; tlfen stop the hole with 
Set that egg in hot dung, or over a lampwfire, for 
fou *yT "Eve and twenty days. When that time is ov%r, 
break the egg, and you will find a very fine transparent 
yellow, fit for the use above-mentioned. 

To make*a transparctit Grcen % % 

9 • » • 

Tai£e verdigrisc, gold litharge, and*quicksilv^ equal 
parts. Grind the ^frliole # in ^ mortar, with the urine of a • 
chil^. Put it next into a bottle, and set it *>\er a gentle 
.ftnd^slow fire, foi the space of seven, or eight days. This * 
composition will gi*s a ver^r fine transparent grecti, foi 
the ^bove purpose. 


w W 

To givp the above-montyoped painted Silks , all tRcSmdl , 

and Fragranry , of the Indian ones. • 

• • 

» lr is well known. 111 It the silks, and other things, we 
iecci\c from India, have a certain partjeufar smell, aq<i # 
agieeable fragraqcy, which, being tliejr peculiar, i'SJ '.ac¬ 
tive, and* r^ost obvious character, if pot imitated also, 
would help a little in rpining # thc deception intended 
by the above labour. fTolimij;ate* therefore^, even this, 
you -tfiust observe the following (Kreetipi/: have a small 
closet, if it be foj; works* at la^e ; ^rf only a fine basket 
with a top to id playing upon Ainoes, puffed and lined all 
^#ver in the inside, if*it be forjonq single piec* £f silk. 

/ Put, in either art and according lb their* e^ent, a 

proportionable^quantity of # clj?ves, Jvhole-pepp^ mace, 

* 1 • nutmeg, 
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nutmeg, all-spice, camphW| &C* fee. Put your works 
among these'ingredients, a\d keep either.tfee closet,'or 
the basket, perfectly close shut* till you find they !nave 
received a full iropife&iao from the^dour of IlhosC ingre¬ 
dients'. 


■«> l 
r*' 


L'AbU Mufofs famish. 

1 • t * .. 
Take of spike oil, one ounce; pulverized sancarac, 

half an ounce. Put all in a bottle, and-set it in the sun 
till perfectly dissolvedr This composition is particularly 
fit to varnish gold or silver,* in shell, which has b&en laid 
on with a hair pencil. , 


«fcl 

To mend all Sorts of broken Vessels . 

• . ♦* w #» 

Take any* qu^ntitj of white of eggs, and beat them 

'well to a froth. «• Add to this soft curd cheese, 0 and quick- ’ 

lime, Snd begiii heating a-new all together. This may be 

used in mending whatever you yill, even glasses, andwill 

stand both .fire and water, ' 

* «! •- 

. • • c 

V** 

Another, for the same Purpose, which resists JVater. 

Take quick-lime, turpentine, land soft curd cheese 
, Mix these well together ; and, with the point of a knife, 
piiLdftfi-Hiis on tho edges of the broken pieces o F your 
ware, then join them together. ’ * 

« v v • 

* V Y 

A cotiM&nept 'fw Tfcierns and Fountains. “ 

Take litharge ancf b«le,i^ powder , t of each two pounds; 
yellow ochre and imin,\f each four ounced; mutton suet, 
five ounces; mastith and mrpedtine,', ofjsach two ounces ; l . 
oil of n|its,* a ( suffiewmt quantity to tajxfer ^ malleable.— 
Work tljpse all togetnW y ,and,'.then it is fit tor use. 

* > ‘ * > \ To 
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4To clean Picture*< •* 

t v " ”m . 

T*ke tfie^ picture out 8f its gift frame/ Lay a,clean 
towel on it, which, ■ for the space of ten, fourteen, six¬ 
teen, or eighteen days, according jjs*you find ifrnecess&y, 
l you keep continuall]Q0tetting, till it has entirely drawn oyt 
' snMhs. filthiness fio© the picture. Then, with the tip # of 
yotir •finger, pass some linseed oil which has been set a 
long while in the sun to purify, and the picture wilh be* 

come as fine as new. 

/ •• . 


l #. i 


A fine Rek fVifter. 


1. Pot, in a hew glazed pipkin, one ounce of Brasil-, 
wootl, finely rasped. Pour thiee pints of spyng water on 

m k f with six drachms of fine white ^inglags chopped very * 
small. PlaCe the p*>t on waim allies, aju^ keep it* there 
for fforee days, during whicl^you <ye to kelp up the same 
degree qf hea^ , • 1 * • ' • 

2. When the isinglass jl moiled* add two ounces of 

kcnile* in gram, onet^^lum, and th.ee drachms ot*bo¬ 
rax, all of them well pounded into powder. # Boif this < 
gently to the reduction ff one half; then strain the liquor 1 
through a cloth, bottle and, stop it well, and set h in the # 
sun for a week before using. • w ’•s" 

Notf. r fhis waler may very propeily be ustd as a wash 1 
to give an ag|t£ablc blopm pal^ faces. • / 


A • f 

A very fine Method Mar j <img Paper. • 

The papgr %nust first be prep/red^that it may more 
^easily retain the colours. This *prepar<Uioi^ is pfcijformed 
9 by wetting*the |Saper with a sponge dipped yi roacti-alum 
watoi, then letting it dry. /Wh^n jme. sheets hege been 
vol. ir. i f •* * 


< • 


thus.. 
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thus prepared* hate *a panjj®|^watejp, a^^tli'ai^e 
and long-harfdied paintay%usfif tkkefel<aji^C(dour, and 
shake it iii^ U?e*Vfater i 'take of ^notli^r and 4e the feme, 
and so on till you bm€ tptyefti of all tfyi& 'ccAQjtft 1 ytrii iqtend 
to haVe on you; pape^a## WfaielTyou atfe supposed to 
haf T e f theitj already by yo&f Each, pf these colWs fall to^ 
the bottom ,bf the Water; but tadjjLiwith a similar4>rps^ 
as the first, a mixture of and,of dissolut^a 

of soap in watetv then shake op ^tbe; water, and all over 
its surface, and you will soon see all the colours rising up 
agafn an£ swimming on the top of the water, each sepa¬ 
rately as you first put then* Then lay the sheet bf paper 
On it, give it a turn m\ one side Or fhe other, as you like, 
and takcMt up* again j wash idSl set it to dty* theft burnish 
it, andHfis done?* 4 

r • 

» V 

* 7 > gild m Vellum. * 

* r » 

Mric some isdfiron in powder witVi garlid Juice. Put 

two or three coats of this on fhe vellum, and let it dry a 

little, but oot quite. ( T^en breathing'on'the co&tj apply 

the gold, leaf with cotton y and* itfhepdry, burnish it.* 

sh* *■ 


i t 

1 To gild on Caff ant{ Sheepskin. 

, r c WET*the leather with yrhitcS of eggs. When dry, rub 
Jfc*vithk-jour hand, and a little olive oil; fhen put the gold 
leaf, and apply, the hot iron on it. Whatqs&r'th’e hot iion 
Shall ndt hive touched will go\)ijF*t)v brushing. 




(sobl qndjjfilvcrun Shell. 

1. Take ,nitrq, 4 |um^rabij, and goldle&vfrs, and Wash 
them afl^qgetljer |a cwmiXo'h watery The gold will sink* 
to the ^bottom,, whence pouring the, prated off you ma\ 

' then put^t in the sheik r V ^ f 

" ‘ 2. The 
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% The Sfcftfeis except the 

nitre, inst^B^of d$ikhyOT pifSrfrifedalt* *• ** 

^•%L rt ‘ r * wy ’ ' 

'*• Put (‘dIQMAiI of fcnta and quide-Iime together, .inf a 
new pipkitf^wfUi a ififeient quantity of water, and boil 
it. ^Ituthis pift the arid boil them also till j5erfec^Jy 

freed Tfom greasy particles. 4 

i • 

* To imitate Tortoiseshtll With Horn . # 

* f 

T^KE* # onp ounce of gold? Ijthar$, and half n» ounce 
of quicklime. Grind well aft together, end mixi^to the 
consistence of pap, with a su4£csetit quantity of chamber- 
lyc. ' Put" of this on the IiOnj» add,* three ojr fourixours 
#ftcrwa*ds it .will be perfectly^marked? 


* Tpgriakc figvges* ojr'lfiiseo, with Eggshells • 

1. jJAjt in a crtK3feje,%ft/ quantity of egg-sheJJs, and 
place it*n a potters fuiftrfe, for two Hays, that they may 
theic be pcifectly calcined j then grind them dry into a 

•subtile powder. ^ 

2. Next, with gum-arabic water and .wffites of e ggs . 
beaten together, jnake a liquor, with jvhich you w*re $g 
knead that*pc\v<kr, and make a paste or dough of it 

3. With thsiidoujgh, te which you give*the consistence 
of pottei’s clay, make ind tjorm whatever figure or vase 
you Hide, and set them in the sun totity. 

• \ * i. * . 

, f *. f » 

•• To write on Grease, and. malic the Iftk run onj.h 

• | • « I 

I. Cut a huHock^s^all Open into a p?h, and^put atiand- 
ful of salt and about a quarter Sf^a |5mt of vinegns to it. 


rf .v 


which 
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which you stir and mix well, fftjhusyou fnay keep the gall, 

for twelve months without tys ebrrupting. 6 " 

2i When ^yotf are r writing, anjl you .find your paper or 
parchment grehsy, put a drop |>f that gall among-your'ink 
in tht; ink-horn, and vqn wiU find # no more difficulty to • 
n^ke your pen mark. i< “ K 

V » 

/pi Inlt-stone , with whidi Ink-stand* mayite madei '<nid 
with which you may write without Ink. 4 

’f^AKE gum-arabic,,fourteen ounces; lamp-black, thir¬ 
teen ; and burnt willow-wood’ coal$, three. P^Und tin. „ 
gum into* an impalpable powder, o and dissolve it into a 
pint of r comrtion Water, l^his done, knead yoer above- 
mentioned powd&s with part of this gum-water, feo.as to 
« make a paste or dough o£ them, * as * it were, for bread 
With this dough form* ink-stands of the shape and form 
* you like best, and in' these ink-stands, while- the voippo-* 
sition*is still sarft/ you may stamp a fdw small holes. 

2. This done, dry these stands in an ardent furnaop for 
four hour*, or in the sfyade a suffifiictft tin*. When dry, 
brush them over with your kfbffc.^ientioned gum-frater, 
till they appear as black and shfllfeVg as jet, and as 4 hard as 
marble. « ' , 


3. When you want to use fhtm, put a few drops o< 
f .water i» one hf ^he holes, and put a pen to soak in it at 
tfc£ saitfc 1 time. If t,he water he but just put in, g the ink 
w\U not be quite .so black, but if it have remained a little 
while, it will be'-as blaci' as tkc blackest ofdny inks. 


c c 7 

A Secret to revive Did Writings which are almost defaced. 

J " • 

Boil gall-nuts in wine; then, „stfeping> a fc sponge into 
that lifyuwr, and passing ii ova the lines of the old writing*,' 
all the Jedeis^whit'lx were almost undecyphcrable will ap¬ 
pear as j&^sh as newly dond. l t # s 

‘ * l An 
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w • 

An Ardent 1 pater to engrave Steel deeply* or even eat it 
* , f * 4i ajf entirely ., ** i 

Take two quarts, «or thereabout^ of thick black wine, 
the oldest and the best you can fSSd. '• Dissolve in it qpigk- 
lime Mid sulphur, in ppwdfer, wine ^artai and white salt, 
of e^ch equal partSj and ks much of ihc whole «$ there 
can pessibly be dissolved, in that quantity of wine. You 
sliall next put all that mixtuie into a cue mbit, or rather in 
aretoit well luted. Adapt to it a holt-head to serve as a 
•receiver* Lute well «the joints; then give it the heat gra¬ 
dually. There will distil a vcij movant water, which you 
may keef id a phial, carcfuUy*stopjped, foi use. * 


To break an hop Bar as big as the Arm. 

* m * ’ 

* Take meflted soag with w$uch you rub your iron bar at 
the place whei’e you would have it break.* J’hcn with any 
thing take off and cleanawaf part *of # that unction, in the 
middle ot it, affout !he widtj of half-£-crown. fThen take 
a spHn^e, dipt into aafcnt water; bring it round<he bar, 
and, in sixhouis, it wiflmreak. 


♦ 

To cncuase the Virtue of a Loadstone. , 
oumust let4t soak, for forty days? in iion-oih* 

• Hb soften Steel , 

TA.F a discretionable^ quantity of gailic, rob them of 
. their coaiscst pee*, tijen boil in oil. o£ nuts till re¬ 
duced into an unguent. Cover well \pur steel ah over 
with that composition to* the thickness of liajff^crown. 
When this is done, put your steel, thus pcyreiedj in the 
forjfe, in the live coals, and i( will.become To 

. revtorg. 
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restore it afterward to' the temper, calic£ by artists 
cherry colour , you must, ^affop having riiadrfit red-hot, 
plunge it in the coldest water. a 

§. J 

To whiten Copper so m $ moke very fine Figures with it. 

Take five parts of*coppejv which you melt in a cruci¬ 
ble ; thpn throw in one Mit oft aioc. As soon as the zinc 
i# in it, take it off from the fire, and stir the matter p little 
with an iron rod j then cast it in the moulds of your figures* 
Th&y will look like silyer ones. 

v 

To give {v the fiiest Colour qf Gold'to Copper* in order to 
make Stptuel* or other JVoiks, with it. ', 

a 

Take one pound of copper, jmelt it in a crucible; ^then 
throw in it oat ounce of Alexanduan tuttv, reduced into a 
subtle powder, «and mixed with two ounces of bea(Ti-f)our.« 
Take*caie to beep Stirling this mattef, and to guard your¬ 
self against the fumest After, two hours of fusion, .take 
this coAppsition off, an^ wash it \Vell/ ancf put it^again in 
the^ crucible, with the same HpiSntity, as before, of the 
same powders. Wh^i melted Second time, take it off, 

and cast it in the moulds you had prepared for it. 

I 

* • j T° toke\ immediately , Rust from Iron . 

• ** * . * t 

You must rub*your iron with a piece o£ rag steeped in 
oil of tartar per fleligtdwn. * t * * 1 

. \ • 1 
•/ . « w 

Tojnelt Iron , so that it mil spread finder the Hammer . 

* » * 

Take equal quantities or lime, taffcar, Ad,alkali. Pour 
over it"hasuffiejent quantity Of dow-piss, to make ^ thick* 
pap Wife it, which you set a-drying ip,the sun* or before 
the fire.^Make an jrop rpi-hty in the fiie, then, pliAige 
'*> 4 *• it 
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irtin that matter. You may ufterwar\Js molt it as you would 
sifter; and, tlten* wo& &“thsame way, when cold. 

• * 

* 

To give Iron a Tivvper to*c\it Porphyry, # 

Mak% your iron 4 red-hot, a*i<l j)lunge.it in distilled 
'water Horn nettles, acanthus, and pilostlla {or irioOse-t 
Vais), or in j.he very jyice fiqm the plants. 


To melt or calcine the Blade* of a Sword without hunting 

the Scabbard 

'* » • 

You must drop into the scabbard of $ie stvovd some 

arsenic jn powder, and sque{z£ q^er it sqtne pait of the 

juice uf a lemon. Then replace the s\*Sord in its» 5 £abbard. 

In a quarter of a ft hour af^rwards, or little more, you, 

will'see what a surprising effect this will liavq, 

• * • 

* • • • 

• « < _ 

• , 4 * 

To solder Iron, or any other Metal, mthout Fire, 

• • • * • * 

1. Take one ounce? of ammojtiac, and one pf fcommon 

salt^ an equal quantity hi falcincd tartar, and much of • 
bell-mt Ul, with threcWuflnces of antimony. V*ound well 
all together and sift it. Put this into a piece of Jinen, and • 
inclose it well all roupd^with fullers 1 earth, about one inch , 
thick. Let it dry, then put it between fwfl crumbles ovqr 
a slow die to get heat by degrees, push on fhsrfircjtili 
the lump contained in the crucible becwmcs*quitc red-hot, f 
and melt alt together, *pheq iet the * vessels, apd the 
whole, cool gradually wncf pound it, In to powder. * 

2« When you want to # solder •aij thing, put the two 
picics you- want ^joilpon a i^ble, approaching their ex¬ 

tremities aS'Mpar as*y<$u can one to another. Make a rtnst * 
•of fullers’ earth so, thal«hokling-tp each ^ piece* 3nd pas¬ 
sing undg* the joint, it “should be opeil aver it out the top 
Then throw some qf youj* powder betweA an^over the 

- # joint. 


1 
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1 wit Have again sojne borage, wind) put if to hot winte 
till tins is coniUmed, and wi|i a ftathei ttd/yonr pgwd&r 
at the place of tfet job# ^ you toil¬ 

ing. As soon' *5 th^feoUipg sjo^, &e consolidation c is 
made.* If there be any rku|h#e«y^must^smoojthen it 
by rubbing with a giinamg^tone, $r1SI file Will have no 
power* over V. 


« • «* • 
f To>reiider Iron as white &/M frcmfliftil as Sliter." 

3 

TjtX.Z sal-ammon : ac 4 in powder, and mix it with an 
equal quantity of quick-lime. Put thqra all togetfo i into s 
cold water, 'and njix well. When done, any iron piece, 
which yon shall, have qjade•red-hot’, will, if you,steep it 
in that prepared water, become ^ white as silver. * 

« 

• t e * , 


To calcine Pdtvtenanddrender it as white, and as hard,, 

* as Stligr* • ' 

* . V • 

, Melt* well your pewter in qcmcible, so that it may*be 
\eiy fine %nd clear. Pour it afterwards .into*a very strong 
, vinegar, then into mercurial Repeat that opera¬ 

tion is many times aft you please£*y%u will each timb give 
«it an aVlditjon ll degree of hardness and whiteness, diaw- 
\ ^ng near to silver, so much that It will, at last, be veiy 
difficult tq distinguish it fiom silver itself. 


1 A Red Varnish. 


*• j, • | 

• 1. Take three ounces of gum-lac, half an ounce of 
^«u'nd uac, as much of Wstich in drops, and a pint of tiue 
PiencSi spmt of wine. PulJ,ill m - *a matrass, which you 

• must take care to lute weir Vith potter’s day, and stop 
with paftefe Have* a lai^c iron kettle, two parts of which 

* shaU be 4lled with 5-ind. Place the kettle ova the coals, 
and lay thjynatraS onthe^and* r Get tlic composition o 
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lijil in thgt HtuaUen for three hour#. Strain it through a 
sheerrloth^ little afid stop ii well," and keeJ it for dse. 

2# To tt&ite *hfe vanish red, you ptt.one ounce of 
vermiiicm to she But to dilute the 

vermiUpn, you be^m by pfenning, first, some oil of 
spike over it, and theft the si#oubce$ of va«nish, # w£iich 
# will take neat a quarter of an h<$& to mix well together. 

3. Observe that the 4rooct,«on winch you want to lay 
it, has been well polished. Rub it again, besides, with a 
pumice stone and vinegar, that all the pores may bq well 


filled, and should appear no mere. Then lay, with a , 
^hrushl •first a coatsof simple* vairihh, without vermilion. 
Let thi sjfoj fr fpr three JPqt on next your second 

coat, d^Kd$fehich is prepaid With the vermilion; then 
a thir&4r& a fourth, acc^Arg as you want it*$f* a more, 
or |pss, deep red, and allowing a <fistance< of three hour! * 
time between each coat of varnish* to let tHfeftt dry. 

‘ "If tht la$jl coat of Varnish, after bfting dry, become , 
tough, rub it vdth shavegrass dipped in hi/of olive." After 
wliich rub it again with a elBth, till it become bii^it. Over * 
this, when dbne, 'lay ano^iei aoat; of pure famish, like' 
thesfirst. And this qoal^as well as ^11 the others, must be * 
left to* diy, at least $Fee hours. 


5 As*for the black pnd venturine, you must first lav a 
coat of varnish on the wood j then, while ficsh, sift the * 
\ entunne ovei it, and let all dry for three hour?. When • 
dry, you lay or*p, two, three, or monc, coqts, *of vainish, 


accoiduf*; to your judgment or liking, mid allowing always • 
three houis lo di^ bejfvejen eacl/coa^. .Then polish, anc^ 
givh the final coat aftfcr. •. 


A Vavfjpk •a/fdch dry&ln 7\’o lloun Time . 

• * * # *• • 

0 Mel^ four ounces of "yellow ambci^ in a net* eaithen 

pan, ovp kindled.coals Tike caie, in jlut opeiation, 
* »• » that 
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that-the fire should bu(T just reach, and tqnsh^the bottorp 
of the pan, ancl none shbuld fyfoe along the Wiles, Never 
cease to stir, fi#ih° the moment itok melted, with a deal 
stick, and add, direct^ Qfle ounce <jf sealing-wax. As 
soon as this is also melted, add again dpjp spoonful, or half 
an oynfe, of linseed oy, previously thiejeened with a little 
gold litharge; then take it off from the fire, and cease not 
to stir as before. When tl^c matter begins tp be a little 
cold', then is the time of adding what Quantity of turpen¬ 
tine <yl you may find necessary to make a true varnish 
. of it. 


<A Varnish /<?£ Cojyter-plaie Vi'ipfa 

Prepare" water with some isiijglass. Lay, with a very 
soft brush, a coat of tigs on the print. ; Next ft this, lay 
another of the* following varnish. True French spirit of 
i wine, half a poufid; gum^elemi, two drachms j and' san- 
darac, three. \ * 

c 

1 A Varnish to he used- Plastbt', and any other Sort of 


Materials v> 

< c To the tarnish of copal and spirit of wine, only add 
1 some calcined talc. 


c * 

* *«■ * 


flow to make at Red with Varnish , of a miuh higher 2Iue 
< «■ than fJoral itself. 

‘ \ . • 

4 Take Spanish verm&iongrind it on a marble With 

brandy, and add to if uie sixth, < 0 £ eighth, pait of lack— 
c Wljen done, mix this composition, wjth us much varnish 
as you njay find it requisite to apply. 9 . * 
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"I 1 * 

. To make it gridelin Colour* 

- - • , 0 

Dilute with ypur Ornish sWne‘blue verditer, lake, 

«od whitening, . * 

r * • 

To pt^ke tt Green . 

• • • 

Substitute &if the above ingredients, German fmen 
verditer, pewter In grain, and white lead. 


Another Way for the same . • 

Gr«ni 5, with wate£' on tt m&bjb stone, the finest or- 
piment you can findf and a little indigo. Leftttiry, then 
pojand and mix it/roth warrnsh, <• * 

£ . * 


! 


• To make it Yellow* 


/ 


i 




*Take some Naples yellow, 3nd mix it well # with your* 
varnisll j the 1 !! usd it. 


To make it Blue . 

I* • • 

Take ultramarine, lake, and whitening, and proceed* 
as ordered in the other receipts above-mentiojied, <md, 
according to the directions of your judgn\ent, and expe¬ 
rience from them. 

• ‘‘V-.. ,/ 

A most beautiful Chinese Varnish. 

" % «- a • , 

Take one oancq of tlie whitest karabe (amber) or,. 

instead of, this, the* same quantity stf the whitest gum 
copal: four drachms of’santUrac*; two,,of filffcamastich, , 
in drops.* Put all .this, reduced into a poprder, in a fine 
gftss matrass; then, pous’oveii it one oudee ftfcthe finest 

turpentine 
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turpentine oil. Stop the matrass first, wftSh $ corky thejj 
with a bladder wetted. Settles to infuse^ oVC&a slow lire, 
for twelve hpurs' c After this, uncork, and let cool fee 
matrass^ then pour, gently;* in it%i& ounces of good spirit 
of wine, and stop it again tar well at before. In that sittft* 
atiort*, set it on ember rashes, or, father* in baln&o mart*, 
In the space of another 'twelve ftburs, you will find that 
the spirit of wine shall have dissolved all die gums. Then; 
while the varnish is still quite warpn, strain it through a 

doth j c bottle and cork it, to keep for use. 

• * * 

A c Varnish.to gild'with, without Gold . 

c ‘ c * r 

Take half apint o of spirit *of wine, in which y»£u dis- 
sol\ e ond clrachm of salmon, and h»f a drachm of dra¬ 
gon’s blood,,both previously well •pulvdVized together.-p- 
.\dd this to a Certain quantity of shell-^ varnish, and set 
. it on the file with two dracHtns of socotorfnr-aloes. 

\ * * 

• # c - * c 

m Cq.llot*$ Faridsh, or Eu king-ground. < 

0 *• ® L, 

» V U 

1. Take two ounce# of the fipcst linseed-oil; Benja¬ 
min, in drops, two drachms j virgin-wax, the bulk of a 
filbert. BoW all this together, till jt is reduced to onc- 
*third , and, while it is a boiling, never cease to stir with a 
•little stick*. When done,, bottle, or put it in a large- 
mouthed Vessel, f ' . * 

• .2. To use' that vkruM), warm a little the plate you in¬ 
tend to engrave upon anti, taking a t lithe of {he varnish, 

fvitb the tip of your fiflger, spread Kt delicately over the 
plate. t Observe to put'as little of it as you can* aacr to 
On smooth and etp^Sl as posable; When done, 
smoke i£ e ^plate, qn the varnished °side, witli a candle, 

S ussing a«ifi A parsing it 'gently, over thd flame of it, till it 
black every A here. Set it again,, no w, 0 on the ehaffing- 
5«h, whe*xf n til ere are kindled chArcoals; and, when tlfe 

» * . .i 

plate 


I 


t i 



i 
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ate has ddtie faming, then the vafnish is sufficiently-har- 
'ened. You may then chalk, draw, and *btch, whatever 
yofc will on it. * * * , 

* Such is the true receipt of the* varnish, which ^ the fa¬ 
mous C allot made .use of, to engrave his most adorned, 

and truly admirable, subjects. ^ , , m f * 

• „ ,** 

* \ ^ ' u 1 * 

"v *' - 

.A Var^iish to lay over JPlfister-works, or Figures* 

• %> 

Take fine white Alicant soap; ra$p it fine, and jiut it 
in a-well glazed pipkin* Dissolve*that soap, in the pipkin: 
1 with'four finger st*r in alittlo water, added gradually, and 


little at a time, till incomes thkk^and milky, £over this, 
for feaf deist should come to tt; and let it rest so for seven 
or eijjjht days. Take^ nejut, a soft an/ short fiahy brush; 
dip it in this so^fly preparation, .and wash the plaster 
figure all over wijFJft, then set it \p dry. When dry, rufc 
»* it gefltly \fith. jLj >rcfe’of cloth, placing yourself between it 
and the light, /that you m ly perceive* letter the places 
wldch take the polish; a vAien <foqp» thus, every where, 
)our sfttue vfiil appear as # whit#, ^jiiny, ‘and beautiful, as 
alabaster. * • 


Sealing-wax, 

% 

Takf one pound of shell-lac; Benjamin andf black «rfi* 
sin, hglf an ouqpe each; vermilion, oight cjratluhs. Yhe 
whole btfing melted, make your sticks »on a maible table 
rubed over witli"®il o£ sjveet aliftonds > and fake care to, 

/ 


ha^ done before t^e tvax ft cold 




*»• 

. • 


• * • * » 

An epcellcrtt Seafirtg-kar, by Girardoi, * 

• ' *• # • 

* 1. Take four ounces of resin, and ^qut and | half of 

whitening; and ntQjk them together, in a jnon-vainished 
pipkin, over kindled coals** While lliis js In fusfen, have 

apothof 
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another pot, sipfilar to^his, in which you keti^ ttiro oune^jp 
of shell-lac, in dissolution with vinegar. Now steep a 
wooden stickjur the first pot, and another in the other pfet; 
then, oyer a chaffing-dish, turn' ^ukkly one over another, 
the ends of your two sticks together, to tnix and incorpo¬ 
rate Veil what matter thqy shall have brought along with 
them from each pipkin. -A.nd when, .after having turned , 
theip thus \ reasonable time* you see both matters are well 
embodied, steep, them, at different times* in the follow* 
ing liquor, to colour them. 

i 

« 

• , * * 

* A Colour for the above J Vox. 

% t « f 

Grind, ^pon a ^porphyry* table, two ounces rf cin¬ 
nabar, with a sufficient quantity of ^pit-oil, to make it a 
liquid. In this you*dip your sticks, aWsvcral timesj and 
take care, in Hoing it, «the compositliaty should not grow 
« cold. Wheref<Ke°you must, e^th time^yto^steep them in 
the colour, carry them again over tire chaffiiig-dish, to keep 
c them in % due" state of malleability. And when you find 
6 the matter sflfficiently tingdd wi^h red, f5rm your sticks as 
usual,«■ on & marble, or other welljoolishcd tabic. & 

e 

i • ’ • 

* A Water to harden Artificial Stones. 
t * 

• •’Prepare and taicine, as is usual for crystal, some 
small bits of, calaniinary stone. Puiveir’ze them, and 

•then place that pod’dcr in a ve^ry damp cellar, till l reduccd 
into water. With th\^ water, kneaa^orfre Roman, Dutch, 
^br Hungarian vitriol, AJlte crudb, without reddening i< in 
tire fiae. When this p&te, whioh^fc to be soft, is midc, 
aput.it in a retbrt, and distilq^hat watejTwttl come from it. 
With this # other water, and Some barley-flour, -make ano¬ 
ther pas|: quite 4 h^rd. r In this paste put your lump of 1 
composition^ dt- -even the stones themselves, Which are 
come froift it, 'fca^y«cut dad. polished, when they corhc 
•• 1 ■ * out 


9 
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GQt of the vftyatS, and make up a cfumplirt^of the whole* 
Send it to the oven, to be put in, and tal^qp out, along with 
th#bread. Whfen youf paste comes back from the oven, 
open it, and you will finfl your stones afi herd as natural 
ones. • 

Suppose they should not prove guite so hard"as you Wish 
, them to be, repeat this operation once more, and they will 
then, most oertainly, be as hard as true diamonds. ’’ 

• • 

To gitte a Crystal a perfect hardness. 

Dissolvf what Quantity you like of urine-salt in clear 
water. Filter and evupoiate c to dtyneSS. *Xhen«makc al- 
tcmate4*rflfr/ super strdta of* tliis^lalt, #nd pontflcr-ciystal 
in a very strong crumble, Which yon set afterwards for; 
tigty: days in a g j O fr gfeteet^ furnace. After that time, 
# being cooled giadj C jyyeu may take ft out, and get the* 
• composition ctMgpp^ich will jpi ove excessively'hard^ 

. • # . 

rTo'softrp Crystal* 

Rtiipr\ it ir tb ’ ;«and when full of fire, *plunge it 
in mutton am 1 lamb’s blood mixed and waimed together « 
RtUtvatelh > two or th|ce times, and it will be soft s 


w 

Another Put ipl % to soften Crystal , or many other 'colvupcd 
Slant , to t 1 'at you may cut it like Cheese, and restore 
it aftemu ds ftrrfc prtmarv llafdnel.] 

l "Take, in the Vnontlj/of Aug pd % goose’s and goat’s 
bloocf. Let each of tferwlfy, till very hard. Then, w*hcn 
• you want to softed your stonesjstakc an equal quantity ef 
each blood, •pulvciize ft ajid put it in 9 pot, poi.i 
over a strong’lye made of pearl-ashes. |Ldavc*it |o fer a 
while, stirfing all wall and Qftcn: then, addf abput a pint 
ot strong vinegar. In this* pryp^atiod, *if wou set joui ^ 


I » 


r 


sfcnts, 



c 
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stpnes, and wajttn it a‘little over the fire, tbe^ will becdr^e 
so soft that you may take, and cut or form thepa after¬ 
wards as yoy wifi* « t 

2. restore them %ain to iheir former hardness* put 
them’in cold water, aqd let ttesm. there lie for about one 
hoilr *v»d a quarter, it Wl be quite sufficient. 

3. But to give them their lustre again, you must take ( 
antimony* in powder, spread it on a very smooth leaden 
table, then polish your stones on this. It will restore 
then^to then brightness as before. u 


• ' t To Jaspei' Glass Globes. 

• . ' v * « * 

Wft the insidd of a*glass globe with common- water, 
. them throw in so mb powder-blue, ultramarine, and stir 
well the globe, that these powdess mft*stick eveiy where. 
.Then dilute sbme other colours )-oil, keeping each 

paiticular colour*by itself. WiCh the Udh^ji«enti of i qpill, 
or a long-hapdnhf brush, put some tki&se colouis one 
after anpther, in the g*lobe, ‘touching it e\ciy way with 
them. Put some flour after t|jat in thl* gh/ix, arfd sha^e 
it so as to make it go all ov^r, ajpd then the woik is 
finished. 1 


*•« 


Cd give Globes a Silver Colour . 


t ^ 

• To four ounces dT pewter, in fusion, add two of quick¬ 
silver. Stir all wVdl with a wooden spatula, ahd, when 
• the whole is weH Wofporated, ppurf&omc of this com- 
If pound into your gloote$, whichWust previously have been 
warded before the firfc. Tuinduc, a^n all directions^ that 
tl}e composition may fix o^Jelf bette/, and more equally, 
in all their capacity. L ' „ 


Mr 



i 
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v . ^ J* ** '/ 

Put into very Wonr vhfegi 


W rue-juice* apd 

jum-arabip. 'Set a fortnfght, tnfjf 

you have no sun, it; bottle and * 

stop,'X' * *> ■ 

* * *#* 

F V • a*.. 

Make aJye with fait of tat$u% ^In ^pat ^itmF^or 
one night, aqme Indiiwood, jfatlvtlltfle alum, 
and rddoce to <we-thhd, Rxtn irthfdpgh plbfiBHj" 
and mix sdnie gudwa^pph it~AVith 

alunf, you make $£ jBMftr »*■ wti ’?•••*. 


one night, «ome 1 
and reduce to cu 

4 » 

and mix'sdme gt 
alunf, you make jj 

» / * • _ „ 

s • ♦ t • 


7 Fof TO*/ 

# * 9 m • * . w“ L , A * 

Bk uift Avlgnomsedd, which jwl, pi this.cquiftry, call 
French berries; and pul it in a lye pf salt of {attar, to 
boil on* the lire to tile reduction of two-thirds, ^unit, 
and bdil k one bubble more.' * Then bottle and fork it~ • 
» It must be shaken befofe ushu^A'Sfna# addition ofsaf- , 
fion renders if more UtTfity^ “ l * 


Far, Blue. 


a little quick-limcv—More or ic§s quick-lime will raisov-or 
* lower it in Ipid , AnJ aiotiling* Snore & required to dilute it 4 
Itban chatnber-J ye and guA-ambk. * * * 


voi. II. 


• . • 

FJf 


* jlmthcr 









t*^J|jfrg Ulrttfinorinby* * , 

„ GKivJhcimi on h&tpentine oil. 

Putlt afterwards in 4 glazed pj§$|f 'and jute it well. Let 
it fjiu$ lie c&r the Tne longer you 

• leave it there, the 

' c kj* tyf*' .« ^ 

* f A good W<fa fp ii^^Cimii^^col^ir* 4 ’ , 

p ' ^ * tf , »* ^ . , 

M4.K& a little bagged very close, of fuse, Venetian 
lake.'' Put it in a little'vkiMsl^sd pip?’in, withraili-water 
and creanj, ofottotSkV tftA {foil itsto'fr syrup*/, Thus you 
will have^f^ife^aeScoloutt 

A^t • 

1. GRfgtm^’mari^e, wrfc^chilq^^.^ some cliim-' 
ney-t»ooi»^WMi§ii^p to briog it to be a* dine as possible. 
When doapj 4 put ^ V 4 «ddt>iioouthed bottle, winch fill 
up with clear water; ^nd$f fye$, stir and mix all v/Ml with 
a wooden spufula. 4 lit thb coajsest^arts settle foi about 
half an hour’s tube, and fall to thb bottom of the vessel. 
"Decant out now the liqudi gen$r into another \cssd. 
t^hat remains in qf the first bottle, is the 

lOoaisestWoc, r 

f. Procetd.the with arespect to the second bottle , 

and after having i?ft this to fettle for tin ee or tour <Ja> s, 
t instead of half an b^ur,*’ decent it ffltofe third. This gives 
r yoif the finest bistre, J p 

3 . fc It is thus yotr arc to proceed^ the manipulation of 
J the colours which are vended to, serve in drawing, for 
?ash, jvh^never you will not have th$m rise, thick above" 
ie surfefce. of (he paper, wfiicb would undoubtedly loolt 
bad, foi thi neatnfess required in A draught, forbids 
use *f*ani cqaree coitus * - * 

\ * A Secy it 
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^ Secret for a fine Bed W$$h 


w 

f r 


r 


I. Make a subtile pokier with any quantify of cochi¬ 
neal. Put it, in a ypsspl/and ‘pour j» much rose-water 
over it as will exceed Stjby two fin # • 

* 2. Dilutp calcined and pulveti^d’ afum, while it Vyet 
quite warm^iuto plahtain-watgr, and mix some of the« 
liquor in which you, have dissolved the cochineal. # * ** 

3. Tliis process will give you a very line red, muchjpre- 

ferable to that Which is made with#vermilfon, ‘because this 

last has* too much consistence, • and, besides, tarnishes too 

soon, on account ofLthc mercuryc which enters into its 
..._- • * • • 
compos’/ioft. • 

» ' . 

* A Secret to old&iclures as fine $s new, 

• QoFl in 2 n, fit the space of ^quarter of an 

hour, one quarM^jf a pound of giey t>tJoril-ash* and a 
little Genoa soap. Let k fcooj, to ,as to be only luke- 
warm, and wash y<ftir pictufe with i^; then wipe it Pass 
some olivc-oil on it, §nd ^ien wipe it off again. »Thi&wii! 
make it just as fine as*bew. 

• • • i 

A Wash to clean Pictures .• 

4 * , ••• 

Make a lye with Clearwater and wood asfies; in this 
dip a spefnge, and rub the picture ose.il and it will cleanse 
it perfectly. The sanjfe nwy be'Morie ’with chamber-lye, 
onlf ;'or otherwise^With jfrhite wm> and it will have the i 
sain? effect “ * 
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Another* Wyy. 


; * * • { 

Put filings in a,bandkcichief, and rob il w picture with 
it. • Then pass a coat of gum-arabic watyjr v 
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* '' * r 
To take off, instdi%tty, a Copyfrotii a /W/ fir a Picture. 

r • * < 
MAp a water of and efcdb, with w^ich wet* a* 

cloth or paper ;* fc*y St ^ithcr on k picture* and pas&» 

it oljcc* undQr j 4eA|(i^ro^n^ the othen 

side to take it u# iNjy fit# cop^ of wh*t- ’ 

*Trer you shall bav^hH it,fc#on«. * ' 
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ikjy fit# cop^ of whst- ’ 
ti ‘itJkpMu* * ' 


* , 'T$$qd uitffolU Gold. 

Put in \ crucible one ounce of sal-ftmmoniac, #iid half 
that quantity o # f*corpni?n mercury., Cover and lute wcU 
the crucible for f^vjl&p^nicvcmy should exhale* ' Give 
this a srftau fire space of half^an hour. Inc lease 

4he fire afterwards* is te red-hot. Then 

.throw the cofiiposjtiomro^s||^/ , 5\S^ l y4 watei. As soon 
as this matters told. It witl5er ok hatV**\>&to>ir. iJreak * 
and gnnd it, dhd dissolve it jn gum-ifyker. Wherever 
you lay ? coat of tins* it will f^o k gilt. ■ 
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